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Decision-Making in Defense: 


The Role of Organization 


> Few reorganization proposals have been as pregnant 
with major policy considerations as the President’s 
plan to reorganize U. S. defense administration, pre- 
sented to the Congress April 3, 1958, modified and 
passed July 24, and signed into law August 6. 

This four-part analysis concentrates on those policy 
aspects—the blend of knowledge and attitudes that is 
formed by the defense organization from the varied 
contributors to policy: the military, other specialists, 
civilian administrators, political executives, spokesmen 
for related federal programs both foreign and domes- 


tic, and Congress. The plan is seen first in the light 
of general ideas about organization, then as it may 
change Defense Department planning and operations, 
third as it is expected to affect the dominance of the 
military by civilians, i.e. specialist views by generalist 
considerations, and finally as it could shift the balance 
of legislative-executive responsibility. 

The Review—accustomed to bringing outside views 
to administrators—in this article provides instead pub- 
lic administration insights on a question of importance 
to the general citizenry. 


Old Concepts and New Problems 


By FREDERICK C. MOSHER 


University of California 


BouT a decade ago when the U.S. State De- 
A partment was in the throes of its fourth 
major reorganization within a half-dozen years, 
one of the analysts planning it commented that 
the State Department was an impossible agency 
to organize. He was referring to the enormous 
difficulty of imposing a rational structure upon 
a large department whose principal input was 
tons and tons of information in various forms 
from all corners of the earth and whose prin- 
cipal output was an almost limitless volume of 
decisions daily ranging from the most trivial 
to major policy determinations affecting the 
future of the world. It was true, and it proba- 
bly remains true today, that traditional doc- 
trine and theory on organization offered rather 
little meaningful guidance for the State De- 
partment. It is hard to imagine an experience 
more frustrating to an efficiency engineer than 
the effort to “streamline” the State Depart- 
ment. 

To a considerable extent, the same com- 
ment would apply to the Department of De- 
fense, especially among its upper echelons, 
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though for somewhat different reasons. Cer- 
tainly many of the old tenets of administra- 
tive organization have been and will continue 
to be fractured—clear lines of command and 
responsibility, clearly defined duties and func- 
tions, unity of command, clean division be- 
tween staff and line, and others. One wonders 
whether the often unimaginative attempt to 
apply these old shibboleths has not retarded 
the invention and application of newer and 
more practical concepts to a situation that is 
altogether unique. Thinking of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as an enlarged model of a 
brick factory or a municipal public works de- 
partment may be as damaging to true under- 
standing as to conceive of national public fi- 
nance policy as a somewhat enlarged version 
of a household budget. (Neither of these two 
types of conceptions has been unknown to the 
administration in Washington in recent years.) 

Defense has its own version of many of the 
same problems that plague an orderly struc- 
ture for the State Department—the confused 
and fluctuating pattern of executive and legis- 
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lative relations, the problem of political and 
civil control over career services, the problem 
of enormous amounts of incoming informa- 
tion and outgoing decisions (or indecision), 
and many others. Also, both departments op- 
erate within the hazy and fluctuating political 
climate of our distinctive type of democratic 
system, but their situations in this regard are 
somewhat different. State has little in the way 
of an organized clientele, few direct channels 
to the population, and everlasting difficulty in 
building popular support for national pro- 
grams. Defense, comprising the three largest 
procuring agencies in the country, with an 
enormous number of alumni and with close 
daily association—not always pleasant—with 
millions of Americans, has all sorts of clien- 
teles and vigorous and noisy support as well 
as opposition from all corners of the body poli- 
tic. 

To a degree almost unheard of among pri- 
vate organizations and to a greater degree than 
among other public ones, the Defense and 
State Departments are almost continuously 
exposed to public view, review, and criticism. 
This remains true in spite of alleged attempts 
of both departments to conceal information. 
Indeed, the exposure of these attempts to 
suppress has been a major subject of front 
page news. Matters that in most organiza- 
tions would be of purely internal concern 
are here public, or stand in danger of being 
published, and many of them are apparently 
the legitimate concerns of millions of 
Americans. Some of them every year become 
the foci of intense political debate, as has the 
current struggle over the President’s reorgan- 
ization proposals. This goldfish bow] attribute 
is itself a matter of great relevance to such in- 
ternal problems as administrative structure 
and the distribution of responsibility. In jus- 
tice to both the Defense and State Depart- 
ments, it should be noted also that what is 
brought to public attention—what is consid- 
ered newsworthy—is largely damaging and un- 
sympathetic criticism. Rather little publicity 
has been given the very substantial achieve- 
ments that these two departments have made 
in the last dozen years. 

In certain respects, the Defense Department 
is altogether unique in our organizational ex- 


periences. The first and most conspicuous of 
these is its size and complexity. Defense op.- 
erates in every sizable city in the United 
States, in every state and territory, in almost 
every country in the world, and in outer space 
—perhaps by the time these words are pub- 
lished to the surface of the moon. It employs 
millions of people in an almost unbelievable 
number of categories. Through its purchasing, 
it supports to a significant extent many of our 
most important industries, whole regions of 
the United States and its territories, and some 
foreign countries. Its annual expenditures, 
now running in the neighborhood of $40 bil- 
lion a year, amount to about 10 per cent of the 
gross national product of the United States, 
Only a handful of countries in the world can 
boast national products greater than the an- 
nual expenditures of our Department of De. 
fense. Small decisions in Defense, such as the 
opening or closing of a post, an expansion or 
reduction in force, or the slackening or hasten- 
ing of a purchasing program, can have highly 
significant economic and other effects within 
sections of the country. Major decisions can 
and do influence our political position in the 
world, our relations with foreign countries, 
and potentially the very survival of the United 
States. Probably never before in peacetime and 
within the complex framework of political de- 
mocracy has there been an organization of any 
such size, scope, and ramifications. This is no 
cheese factory. 

A second distinctive element about the De- 
fense Department is the degree of uncertainty 
about the future within which it must plan. 
Some uncertainty is endemic in any dynamic 
society, but it is doubtful again that any other 
organization in peacetime has had to cope with 
it in any such degree as the Department of De- 
fense must today. There is the uncertainty 
about the Congress, about the President, about 
the two political parties, about the next elec- 
tions, about the economy, about new scientific 
developments, about production capacities, 
about Russia, about France, about NATO, and 
so on ad infinitum. The decision-maker can 
never be sure what lies behind the crest of the 
next wave. If the organization is good and the 
planning is good, the guesswork may be mini- 
mized, but one of the grave difficulties today is 
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that as the means of warfare and the nature of 
the economy and the political system have be- 
come more and more complex, the lead-time— 
the time between decision and effects of deci- 
sion—has been increasing. This phenomenon 
of lengthening lead-time, which the President 
recently deplored in connection with weapons 
development, seems to apply in many defense 
fields, such as installations, procurement, train- 
ing, and strategic planning. Long lead-time re- 
quires decisions at an early stage, a stage that 
would have been considered premature twenty 
years ago; and at the same time, uncertainties 
about the future are increasing enormously. 
Its organizational implications lie particularly 
in the question of concentrating planning and 
decision-making in a single channel under the 
Secretary of Defense or leaving it scattered on 
the theory that there is safety in the numbers 
of different decisions. A vivid current example 
is the question of whether the Air Force should 
go ahead with the Thor, or the Army should 
go ahead with the Jupiter, or both. 

Another consideration which pervades the 
problems of the Defense Department to a seem- 
ingly unique degree is that it is so heavily in- 
volved in—indeed, the very substance of its 
functions depend upon—tremendously fast and 
also tremendously accelerating technological 
change. Organization is traditionally viewed 
as a static structure. It provides security, con- 
tinuity, stability, and predictability in human 
relationships, and these are among its most im- 
portant purposes. History provides ample evi- 
dence of the conservatism of our military 
agencies. We have customarily entered each 
war with plans and tactics and weapons and 
troops developed on the basis of our experi- 
ence in the last one. Until now, thanks largely 
to the shrinking vastnesses of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, we could afford a year or two of 
failures and of retooling at the start of wars. In 
any next one, obviously there won’t be time. 
Our organization must keep up with the ever- 
changing demands of today and tomorrow, not 
the last war. Yet this very capacity is becoming 
increasingly difficult because of the tremendous 
and almost daily changes in weapons, troops, 
tactics, and strategies. In one sense, most of 
our efforts to reorganize the Defense Depart- 
ment since World War II have been endeavors 


to bring the organization more nearly up 
date with the rapidly changing techniques 
and technologies of warfare. In another sense, 
perhaps more important, it is the organization 
that provides the springboard for technologi- 
cal innovation, making possible the creation of 
the new techniques and tactics—the very inno- 
vations which make the organization out of 
date. This is a contradiction of the traditional 
terms. The planners of defense organization 
not only must develop a structure for today’s 
and foreseeable needs but also one which will 
stimulate innovations creating new needs. The 
current reorganization attempt, if adopted, 
can be regarded as a step along an unending 
path. Others will follow, and it is probably 
preferable that they come sooner rather than 
later. 


Ss 
° 


Unification Revisited 


HE above remarks are nicely, though only 
fos illustrated by the 1958 proposals of 
President Eisenhower to reform the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Reorganization in our day 
seems to be a continuing, though not a contin- 
uous, process of trying to bring structure up to 
date with the technological and social de- 
mands placed upon it. It became evident many 
years ago that land and sea warfare could not 
be conducted independently of each other and 
under differing and competing commands. But 
the issue was not really joined until the devel- 
opment of air power and the demands of the 
wartime Army Air Forces for equal status with 
the Army and Navy. A student of organization 
should examine the growth of the Air Force, 
in size, in power, and in status, from a small 
section of the Signal Corps fifty years ago to 
the largest single subdepartment of the De- 
fense Department today, having an annual ap- 
propriation exceeding that of any single 
agency in our peacetime history. Such a study 
might prove to be a useful comparison with 
one that might be written thirty years from 
now on the growth of missiles and their effect 
on defense organization. The emergence of air 
power, whether the Air Force liked it or not, 
forced a development of the concept of the 
unification of the military arms. The Navy, 
particularly through the efforts of Eberstadt 
and Forrestal, opposed it, as did many con- 
eressmen; some still do. Forrestal, after a brief 
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but devastating experience as Secretary of De- 
fense, changed his mind before his sickness and 
death. Unification, once started—the beginning 
should probably be set when the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff first met on an informal basis near the 
beginning of the last war—has followed a tor- 
tuous, uphill road which is probably still far 
from its end. It has been marked particularly 
by the adoption of the National Defense Act 
in 1947, the amendments to it in 1949, and in 
1953. Except for the Eberstadt report in 
1945, every major study and set of recom- 
mendations about the Department of De- 
fense has urged a greater and a more consoli- 
dated degree of unification. These have included 
the reports of both Hoover Commissions and 
their task forces, the Rockefeller Committee of 
1953, and the Rockefeller Brothers’ Committee 
of 1957. The President’s current proposals are 
entirely consistent with the gradual progres- 
sion of these reports toward a greater unifica- 
tion, though the means are partially incon- 
sistent with those he proposed in 1953. Each 
succeeding proposal has been somewhat more 
vigorous, somewhat bolder in the direction of 
consolidating power in the Secretary of De- 
fense, of subordinating the old and traditional 
departments, of strengthening the central plan- 
ning organization, of providing central direc- 
tion over the field commands, and of standard- 
izing among the three departments. 

President Eisenhower’s 1958 proposals, there- 
fore, should be regarded as in no way revolu- 
tionary—but rather as further and substantial 
steps in directions already determined upon. 
More specifically, he has recommended: 


1. Establishing truly unified operating com- 
mands in the field under the immediate direction 
of the President and the Secretary of Defense. 

2. Reorienting the Joint Chiefs of Staff as an aid 
and agent of the Secretary of Defense rather than 
as a representative of the three services, to plan 
strategy and act as a command post for field com- 
mands. 

3. Removing the secretaries of the three service 
departments from any concern with field opera- 
tions and from participation in the National Secu- 
rity Council, and reducing their civilian assistants 
and staffs. 

4. Centralizing research and development under 
the Secretary of Defense in a new loftier position 
of Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

5. Placing in the Secretary of Defense full au- 


thority to “transfer, reassign, abolish, or consoli- 
date functions of the Department” and to allot and 
transfer funds appropriated by Congress among the 
three departments (this to be accomplished not by 
statute but through the wording of forthcoming 
appropriation acts).1 

A number of other proposals, such as those 
to facilitate transfer of officers among the servy- 
ices and to assure defense-wide approval for 
promotions of top-grade officers, were included. 
But the general objective of the proposals is 
clear and is consistent with previous efforts to- 
ward a greater degree of unification. The drive 
for unification within the Department of De- 
fense is clearly an aggression against the auton- 
omous power centers of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. Modern developments in 
warfare have made the drive logically inevita- 
ble. As the President emphatically stated in his 
message, military operations in the field no 
longer can be conducted on the historical basis 
of the tripartite land-sea-air division; nor can 
strategic planning for the defense of the na- 
tion as a whole, nor the direction of research 
on new instruments of warfare. One may won- 
der whether the logic of the situation can long 
support the three-way division in other activi- 
ties such as procurement, supply, recruitment, 
to mention a few. In fact, inroads already have 
been made in many of these areas. 

Yet complete unification may well be a goal 
we would regret winning. Administrative or- 
ganization of any size must have divisions of 
responsibility, and in an agency of the dimen- 
sion of the Defense Department, the primary 
divisions must have enormous size and power. 
What are the alternatives to Army, Navy, and 
Air as primary divisions? One is geographic 
area, already partially developed in connec- 
tion with operational commands in the field, 
but clearly limited for domestic functions of 
the Defense Department. Another, and more 
probable, is function, probably paralleling the 
existing divisions in the Army and Air Force— 
logistics and supply, research and develop 
ment, operations and training, personnel and 
administration, and so on. But dividing an or- 
ganization spending $40 billion or more a year 
into such segments should give even the most 
ardent unificationists pause. The problems of 


‘The President’s message to Congress, April 3, 1958. 
House Document Noe. 366, 85th Congress, 2nd Session. 
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coordinating operations with logistics and 
both of them with personnel, long a major dif- 
ficulty in all three of the departments, would 
be tremendous. More important, the concen- 
trations of power and control in relation to 
the economy, industries, and the society out- 
side of the departments, particularly in the 
unit having control over procurement and 
supply, would be colossal. Already the concen- 
tration of logistic power within the Air Ma- 
teriel Command has alarmed some students. 
There are some advantages in the scattering of 
money and power for procurement among the 
Army’s technical services and the Navy’s bu- 
reaus, illogical and “inefficient” as they may 
appear. 

Unification is a value-loaded word, and most 
of its uses today lend it a favorable connota- 
tion (e.g. the breaking down of sub- or extra- 
organizational entities that defeat over-all 
unity). But if the word is associated with two 
others which often accompany it, centralization 
and standardization, the connotation may be a 
less happy one. Few officers in any of the three 
services would argue today that we need 
greater centralization. Basic questions which 
face Defense reorganizers must include: 


1. Can we achieve greater unification and at the 
same time decentralize? 

2. Can we achieve greater unification without 
standardizing personnel and practices on a level of 
the average or of mediocrity? 

3. Can we achieve greater unification without 
suppressing initiative and imagination? 


The word now widely used as the bogeyman 
for unification is rivalries. It has an unfavora- 
ble connotation, and yet it is barely distin- 
guishable from another word which has long 
had a very happy meaning in the American 
culture—competition. It is at least curious that 
a politique which goes to some lengths—some 
think not far enough—to preserve competition 
among organizations which are doing essen- 
tially the same things (such as General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler), labels similarly parallel 
activities in the Department of Defense as riv- 
alry and duplication. Much of the agitation of 
the three services against each other is cer- 
tainly deplorable; but one may at least raise 
the question whether we wish to eliminate the 
basis for all rivalry among them. I, for one, 
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have been gratified that the Army’s Jupiter 
had not been completely banned when the 
Navy's Vanguard failed, that the Air Force 
Thor was enabled to continue its develop- 
ment, that Admiral Rickover was promoted 
and the Navy proceeded with its Polaris proj- 
ect. One may also be happy that before the last 
war the Navy was authorized to proceed with 
its aircraft carrier program, the Air Force with 
its strategic bombing program, and the Army 
with its ground warfare program. They were 
all then in rivalry, too. Has not the Marine 
Corps, goading as it may be to Army men, 
stimulated Army development; and has not 
the Naval Air Force helped the Air Force in 
the same way? Indeed, in retrospect, it would 
appear that the principal obstacles to military 
development have arisen within the three 
services and not among them. 


Efficiency and Economy Revisited 


Ww" things go wrong—reorganize,” seems 
to be a national motto, and reorganizing 
is usually done in the name of greater econ- 
omy and efficiency. This appears to be true in 
the current situation. Unfortunately, both ex- 
pressions are customarily applied in their nar- 
rower sense and often for political reasons. 
Some years ago, Secretary of Defense Johnson 
entered upon a drastic economy program. It 
is doubtful that any other such effort has 
proved more costly in money and blood. We 
may hope that in the more recent economy 
campaign, Secretary Wilson may not have 
usurped this place in history. 

The fact is that many sweeping reorganiza- 
tion proposals have resulted in greater rather 
than lesser expenditures, when they have af- 
fected them at all; yet almost all have been 
advertised and sold on the basis of economy. 
It is hard to see how the President’s recom- 
mendations significantly will effect greater 
efficiency and economy, if the terms are nar- 
rowly conceived, unless rivalry among the serv- 
ices in research and development is reduced. 
And in the long run, such suppression may be 
the opposite of efficiency and economy. 

Narrowly defined, efficiency has to do with 
performing the same tasks with less expendi- 
tures of effort and money or of doing a bigger 
or better job at the same or lower cost. The 
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concept is most applicable at the level of the 
worker, the supervisor just above him, or the 
manager above him. These are strongly influ- 
enced from above by the inducements and 
motivations provided for more effective per- 
formance. But it is doubtful that the current 
proposals were considered to be at all related 
to such performance. 

The significant point, which our many re- 
cent experiences should have taught, is that 
greater operating efficiency must be a continu- 
ous objective at middle and lower levels of 
large-scale organizations; that top level box- 
shifting has little immediate effect. Large “sav- 
ings” of expenditures are more often the fruit 
of larger “shavings” of programs than of sudden 
achievements in efficiency. Top level structure 
provides a framework—and perhaps a motiva- 
tion—for working toward greater efficiency. 
But most of the work is done down the line. In 
this connection, one should give at least pass- 
ing recognition to the tremendous jobs carried 
on within Defense and each of its services to 
modernize, to streamline, to become more effi- 
cient. It is doubtful that any other public 
agencies have lent, proportionately, more ef- 
fort with more effectiveness to managerial im- 
provement in the last ten years. In many fields 
—cost budgeting, work measurement, statisti- 
cal controls, automation, to suggest a few— 
elements of the Defense Department are clearly 
in the vanguard. 


Power and Responsibility Revisited 


FFICIENCY need not be viewed only in these 
E conventional managerial terms. If we per- 
ceive it as the achievement of the maximum 
defense, with the minimum social and dollar 
cost over the short and the long runs, the Presi- 
dent’s proposals bear heavily upon it. In these 
terms, efficiency is not simply the doing of the 
same thing more cheaply or more of it for the 
same price. Rather it involves such questions 
as: what will be done and when and where; to 
what purposes will available resources be 
channeled; how much of the nation’s income 
will be sought and obtained for defense. Such 
questions rest heavily upon the distribution 
of decision-making power, the flow and ade- 
quacy of the information upon which deci- 
sions are based; and, ultimately, the perspec- 


tives and caliber of decision-makers themselves, 

Here is the nub of the Eisenhower plan. And 
the fundamental criterion for judging it is 
whether his proposals will make probable 
wiser decisions, all things considered, than can 
be expected otherwise. Students of this reor- 
ganization must address their key inquiries to: 


1. Whether the Secretary of Defense should be 
vested with greater decision power than he has 
had in the past; 

2. Whether his advice and information will be 
more adequate and more objective; 

g. Whether the members of JCS and the Joint 
Staff will escape their blinders and plan on a 
broad basis; 

4. Whether the influence of the three services 
should be reduced or eliminated from operational 
questions and from research and development. 


The verdict about the Eisenhower plan in 
relation to all of these points may be affirma- 
tive. Yet the pragmatic observer will have diff- 
culty reconciling the proposals with the recent 
experience which gave rise to them and made 
the serious consideration of them possible. 
Like so many other reorganization plans, this 
one grew out of a failure, a sense of crisis, a 
public dissatisfaction. But the content of the 
proposed changes bears little apparent rela- 
tion to the sources of our present defense pre- 
dicament. Our pedestrianism in the race for 
Sputnik and for an Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile can hardly be blamed basically upon 
interservice rivalry or upon the inadequacy of 
power in the Secretary of Defense vis-a-vis the 
service departments. The service officers in 
their different and “parochial” ways—the Ridg- 
ways, Bradleys, Vandenburgs, Twinings, Nich- 
olsons, Rickovers—have all pleaded for more 
speed, more financial support for military de- 
velopment. The civilians at the top, execu- 
tive and legislative, have restrained it, appar- 
ently for budget-balancing reasons. If our 
defenses are down today, it is not because the 
uniformed officers undid the buttons. In fact, 
an objective diagnosis of the present situation 
leads one inescapably to an opposite conclu- 
sion: that we would be better off defense-wise 
had the Secretary of Defense had less rather 
than more power within his department; had 
the officers had more rather than less influence; 
and had the service departments had more 
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rather than less autonomy. Once again are the 
careerists receiving the “buck” for essentially 
political errors. 

The proposals themselves, however, need 
and should not be judged on the basis of the 
importunities which gave rise to them; they 
should rest upon the best possible judgment of 
their merits in terms of the demands of a 
highly unpredictable future. Not least among 
these prospective merits is that they will make 
such buckpassing more difficult. They offer the 
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promise of more clearly, publicly, and politi- 
cally fixing responsibility in the Commander 
in Chief and his Secretary of Defense. One of 
the oldest tenets of politics as well as of ad- 
ministration is the principle of responsibility. 
It rests in part upon a faith that an official who 
knows he will be held accountable for his de- 
cisions and his acts will decide and will act 
more responsibly. Herein lies a major argu- 
ment for greater unification at the top and for 
the President’s proposals. 


Effects of Structure on Policy 


By PAUL Y. HAMMOND 


Yale University 


OLICY-MAKING viewed as an organizational 
P problem in the American defense establish- 
ment has been characterized since 1940 by a 
search for appropriate roles for both individ- 
uals and agencies involved in the policy-mak- 
ing process, and more recently by a search for 
a proper conceptual relationship among the 
elements which go to make up defense policy. 

By the time the Department of Defense was 
established in 1947, appropriate roles for the 
major elements within the service departments 
were settled only in the Army and the Air 
Force, and there only in a well-circumscribed 
area. The Navy had been at least restless and 
sometimes in outright turmoil over policy- 
making roles since 1915. During World War 
II, Secretary of the Navy Knox threatened 
President Roosevelt with his resignation at 
least twice because he believed he was too 
seldom privy to the high policy discussions 
carried on between the President and the 
Chief of Naval Operations through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The centralized management 
of naval supply and procurement under the 
direction of the under secretary, which was 
continually challenged by Admiral King, was 
a second major point of turmoil in naval pol- 
icy-making. 

By the time the first step toward unification 
was undertaken in late 1947, a deal between 


Secretary of the Navy Forrestal and Admiral 
King after the war and a complex and subtle 
scheme of reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1946 had plastered over these funda- 
mental conflicts about naval policy-making 
roles. Under the heavy stresses, the plaster 
broke in 1949 in what has been termed the 
“revolt of the admirals.” Since then, the ques- 
tion of policy-making roles within the Navy 
Department has not been resolved so much as 
it has been superseded by the growing impor- 
tance of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Within the Army and the Air Force, appro- 
priate roles for the major potential policy- 
makers were settled only with respect to the 
civilian secretary-chief of staff relationship, 
only insofar as the fictions of that relationship 
could be accepted, and only in dealing with 
matters which were agreed to have predomi- 
nant military considerations. But since World 
War II, these matters have become more 
scarce, no doubt in some degree because the 
traditional conception of military affairs has 
been enriched with a greater awareness of the 
political implications of military strategies and 
of the legitimate connection between policy 
and strategy. Hence, the settled roles of the 
major potential policy-makers in the Army 
and the emergent Air Force Departments in 
1947 were few. Indeed, in the rapidly chang- 
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ing circumstances of military administration 
since 1947, the old War Department tradition 
of civil-military teamwork and mutual con- 
fidence symbolized in the chief of staff-Secre- 
tary of War relationship perhaps have been 
more important as a base for harmonious de- 
velopment than as an achievement in settled 
policy-making roles. 

Thus in 1947 the major building blocks of 
the Department of Defense—the three service 
departments—had no stable policy-making pat- 
tern on which to build the new structure. The 
search for appropriate policy-making roles had 
to proceed simultaneously in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and in the service depart- 
ments themselves. 


Defense Department Participation 
in Defense Policy 


HE lengthening of the strategic equation to 
‘Tintets political and economic objectives, 
consequences, and possibilities—which we have 
come to recognize out of our experience with 
military policy largely since 1944—has further 
complicated the search for proper relation- 
ships in defense policy-making roles. ‘The Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1947 followed the For- 
restal-Eberstadt approach to unification which 
challenged as not broad enough the strategic 
equation seemingly supported by the advo- 
cates of an Army-type unified structure for the 
military establishment. The report argued 
that military strategy and policy were far more 
inclusive in their concern and in the means 
necessary to their implementation than was 
implied by the Army reorganization plan.! 
But it is one thing to say that military foreign 
policy does or should depend upon a wide 
variety of factors, and it is another to structure 
those factors so they can be usable. Connect- 
ing military policies with other questions of 
national policy, as the unification movement 
certainly did, raised questions about elements 
and roles in defense policy-making, but it did 
not answer those questions. 

In his search for an appropriate policy-mak- 
ing role, the Secretary of Defense has been 


* Report to Hon. James Forrestal, Unification of the 
War and Navy Departments and Postwar Organization 
for National Security, 79th Cong., 1st sess. (Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, 1945). 


squeezed from all directions. The objectives of 
defense policy are usually determined in the 
first instance by the State Department, the 
requirements of defense policy by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and expenditures by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Somewhere in between 
this three-way pressure, the civilian secretaries 
have had to find their own role. They have 
shoved hardest against the Bureau of the 
Budget. The size of the Defense Department 
has meant that if the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD) was to develop its own central 
budgetary controls, it would duplicate func. 
tions performed by the bureau. In fact, the 
bureau joins forces with budget review at the 
OSD level, and OSD has been able to make its 
comptroller a powerful managerial force in 
the Defense Department. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense has 
pushed little against the Secretary of State and 
the Joint Chiefs. Several possible and rather 
prosaic reasons can explain why the Secretaries 
of Defense since 1947 have not asserted them- 
selves more in foreign policy and national 
strategy. The effectiveness of the National Se- 
curity Council was questionable until 1950 or 
after, at least for any systematic development 
of policy, so it could not be OSD’s channel to 
foreign policy participation. It appears that 
Forrestal was anxious to play partners with 
the Secretary of State but became preoccupied 
with the early battles of unification. His suc- 
cessor took on the role rather of the director 
of the budget. Accepting the policy goals of 
the administration, Secretary Johnson tried to 
minimize their cost at a time when the cost of 
American foreign commitments was expansive. 
The wartime Secretaries of Defense, Marshall 
and Lovett, found that war enhanced the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff-State Department relationship. 
Indeed, by the time Marshall replaced John- 
son two-and-a-half months after the Korean 
War started, State Department consultation 
directly with the Joint Chiefs and the service 
secretaries was so firmly established and diff- 
cult to alter that it took at least four months 
more before the Secretary of Defense had any 
regular representation in the weekly State- 
JCS meetings. 

The Eisenhower Administration intention- 
ally has given the Secretary of State an over- 
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whelmingly predominant position in the set- 
tling of national policies upon which military 
strategy is based. Undoubtedly Mr. Dulles’ 
propensity for highly personal foreign policy 
direction and former Secretary of Defense 
Wilson’s background in the administration of 
large-scale manufacturing have helped to dis- 
courage the Secretary of Defense from expand- 
ing his role in the determination of national 
policy and strategy. 

Thus, the reasons the Secretary of Defense 
has not pushed harder against the limitations 
imposed upon him by the Secretary of State are 
abundant. But why has he not resisted more 
strongly the pressure against his policy-making 
position from the Joint Chiefs of Staff? When 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense was es- 
tablished in 1947, the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
the only component that was already a going 
concern. JCS had an effective staff, great 
prestige, and much power. And its functions 
were not only evidently furthest from the area 
of civilian competence but also apparently 
least in need of integration by OSD. As the 
pressure of the Joint Chiefs against the policy- 
making functions of the Secretary of Defense 
became more apparent with the growth of 
OSD, the lack of a policy-oriented staff in OSD 
prevented the Secretary from offering strong 
counter-pressures against the Joint Chiefs. 
Finally, constitutional puzzlements have in- 
hibited the Secretary of Defense in resisting 
the pressure of the Joint Chiefs against his 
policy-making role. The President’s constitu- 
tional office of Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces has served as the basis for a long- 
standing claim that military command lines 
go directly from ranking military and naval 
commanders to the President. This claim was 
never more firmly established in practice than 
at the end of World War II, and not until the 
end of the Truman administration was it 
challenged. In November, 1952, retiring Secre- 
tary Lovett recommended that the relation- 
ship of the Secretary of Defense to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff be clarified by designating the 
Secretary as the Deputy Commander in Chief,? 
thus cancelling for administrative purposes the 
effect of the Constitutional Commander in 
Chief clause. 





*New York Times, Nov. 19, 1952. 


The Eisenhower Administration has not 
dealt kindly with the military command corol- 
lary to that clause. Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953 stripped the Joint Chiefs of their com- 
mand functions. And the present reorganiza- 
tion plan should go far to carry out Lovett’s 
proposal that the Secretary be made Deputy 
Commander in Chief. But both in 1953 and in 
1958, at the same time that attention has been 
directed to increasing the formal authority of 
the Secretary of Defense over the Joint Chiefs, 
the effective power of the Joint Chiefs also 
was being increased by strengthening it as a 
corporate body. Hence, the pressure of the 
Joint Chiefs against the policy-making func- 
tions of the Secretary of Defense remains. 
Since the President now has tried (unsuccess- 
fully) to re-establish the Joint Chiefs in the 
command channel, it should be clear that the 
special constitutional status of the JCS is not 
a dead claim. 

However, with the initial JCS advantages 
over the Secretary of Defense dimming and the 
peculiar constitutional support for JCS pres- 
sures substantially undermined, what remains 
to determine their respective roles is the rela- 
tive capability of the JCS and the Secretary 
of Defense to generate policy. Much has been 
said of the policy-making weaknesses of the 
Joint Chiefs, mainly the tendency to com- 
promise among service points of view rather 
than to produce a coherent and integrated 
policy of its own. The incapability of the 
Secretary of Defense even to approach the 
performance of such a function has been vir- 
tually ignored. The difficulty is twofold. To 
balance the major forces of the organization 
so that the supposed administrator really sits 
at the lively center of his organization is only 
one problem. Such organizational balance is 
not enough, perhaps because the civilian pol- 
icy-maker must compete with military organ- 
izations which have extensive staff procedures 
to bolster their policy-making, perhaps also 
because of the scale of organization in the 
military establishment. As Appleby has im- 
plied, the concept of balance is inadequate to 
deal with the administrator’s problem in an 
organization which carries on powerful staff 
activities outside the immediate purview of 
the administrator. This is characteristic of 
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armed service departments.* If the concept of 
balance is to be salvaged under these circum- 
stances, it should provide that there must not 
only be a horizontal balance among the span 
of units under the administrator’s immediate 
control, but also that the administrator’s office 
must not be “out-gunned” by more powerful 
staffs in offices subordinate to his own. 

The JCS staff, following the 1958 reorganiza- 
tion, presumably will be strengthened by the 
increase in its statutory manpower ceiling and 
by an increase in the chairman’s control over 
itt The staff balance between the Joint Chiefs 
and the Secretary of Defense has in the past 
been largely in favor of the JCS. Posed against 
the potential growth of the JCS as a defense 
policy-maker is the increasing effectiveness of 
the managerial controls of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the most important of 
which are still the budget procedures of the 
comptroller’s office. The President proposed 
a substantial increase in the statutory powers 
of the comptroller. Although the Vinson Com- 
mittee denied his request, there is little doubt 
that the comptroller’s power will continue to 
grow. 

As the Defense Department is shaped more 
and more to dealing with science and tech- 
nology, no doubt the Secretary of Defense will 
be able to build a scientific staff under his own 
wing with less of the inhibitions of tradition 
than he has faced in building a military staff 
of his own. It is easy to underestimate the im- 
portance of such a staff in future defense pol- 
icy-making. But from the viewpoint of the 
Secretary of Defense as policy-maker, both the 
military staff structure under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the scientists’ contributions to 
military policy through weapons systems in- 
novations, possibly under the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, must func- 
tion as subordinate staff and administrative 
units. If there is to be a defense policy pro- 
gram integrated at the center, where presum- 
ably the major decisions should always be 


*Paul H. Appleby, “Civilian Control of a Depart- 
ment of National Defense,” in Jerome G. Kerwin, ed., 
Civil-Military Relationships in American Life (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 72-77. 

*House Report No. 1765, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., “De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958,” pp. 
25°33- 


made, the Secretary will need a staff which js 
really his own. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of De. 
fense for International Security Affairs, con- 
cerned with the large issues of national strat- 
egy and alliance policy, is the logical choice to 
become a nucleus of the Secretary’s higher 
policy staff. But it seems to be moving away 
from policy planning toward operations. For 
instance, over the past three or four years it 
has done more and more of the military as. 
sistance programing previously performed by 
the military service departments. Like the 
other assistant secretaries of defense, ISA has 
found it difficult to perform policy-making 
functions but has instead been burdened in- 
creasingly with administrative tasks. As a re- 
sult, it is less likely today than it was five years 
ago that ISA could become the OSD staff that 
would give the Secretary of Defense the initia- 
tive in defense policy-making. 

The search for appropriate policy-making 
roles for the civilian executives in the Depart- 
ment of Defense involves both the battery of 
assistant secretaries of defense and the service 
secretaries. The former, in theory only ad- 
visers to the Secretary of Defense without 
command authority until the 1958 Reorgani- 
zation Act, have found it as difficult as did the 
Army General Staff to restrict their oversight 
of defense business to something less than 
command or operation. The latter are pri- 
marily expediters, not formulators of the 
military plans and programs which constitute 
the policies of their departments. Essentially, 
the service department secretaries are business 
managers trying to manage an enterprise which 
is much more than just a business. Thus, 
President Eisenhower’s recent proposal that 
combatant commands be placed directly under 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs, 
removing the service department secretaries 
from these essentially military command 
channels, is more a recognition of existing fact 
—or at least the projected trend—than a major 
change in the defense establishment. (Even so, 
it was substantially modified by Congress.) 
The fact is that the policy role normally asso- 
ciated with a major presidential appointee in 
an executive department is no longer played 
by the service department civilian secretaries. 

The search for appropriate civilian policy- 
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making roles in the Defense Department thus 
reveals a pressure towards centralization. In 
the military command-staff structure of the 
services and the JCS, the centripetal forces are 
even more compulsive and much more obvious 
than in the civilian structure, as the most su- 
perficial familiarity with the history of the 
JCS attests. Developing a genuine and con- 
structive corporate position by the Joint Chiefs 
has been a continuing problem, perhaps a 
growing one as the area of possible interservice 
conflict has increased. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that theirs is a decision that is 
sought and that counts. 

The search for an appropriate policy-mak- 
ing role for the Joint Chiefs of Staff is as 
difficult as it is for the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense has seemed hemmed 
in by the State Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Joint Chiefs (to say nothing 
of congressional reluctance to grant it central- 
ized powers). But the Joint Chiefs have had 
equivalent if not identical problems in their 
failure to achieve a position which is inde- 
pendent of the three services and in their 
tendency to become involved in nonprofes- 
sional matters of high policy. Both of these 
problems remain today little more resolved 
than they were five or ten years ago. Like the 
policy-making role of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the policy integration in the JCS needs 
to be considered in terms of balance, includ- 
ing the vertical balance of staff work. 


Process No Certain Producer of Policy 


UT sooner or later the question of “inte- 
B gration for what?” will have to be faced. 
The objectives of unification from the begin- 
ning have been largely negative in character: 
nonduplication of function and mission, avoid- 
ance of interservice conflict, and economy. 
Even the notion that defense policy is a govern- 
mentwide problem, besides being ignored by 
the reorganization proposal, is litthe more 
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than a caveat against too narrow a conception 
of policy. It says nothing about what that con- 
ception ought to be. Integration of strategy, 
functions, tactics, and forces may not be a 
wholly negative objective, but it is largely 
abstract. More concrete goals are needed. The 
better balancing of administrative units and 
staffs within the Defense Department may 
improve the prospects that the major sub- 
stantive questions of defense policy will be 
adequately answered, but it does not assure 
that they will. 

If the reorganization of 1958 could be 
viewed as a dialectic between Eisenhower, an 
old soldier committed to the Army tradition 
of administration, and Vinson, benevolent 
overseer of naval administration for a quarter 
of a century, the one might assert that a staff 
structure with authoritative support is the 
only way to produce unified strategy; and the 
other might respond that, virtually without 
staff, the Navy developed a more integrated 
strategic doctrine than the Army ever had. 
Either would be right, but the point is that 
organization does not produce strategy out of 
any inner necessity. The search for appropriate 
policy-making roles in the Department of De- 
fense does seem to demonstrate a need for more 
adequate central staff work backed up by 
greater central authority for the Secretary of 
Defense and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, but these administrative devices can- 
not assure that answers to the general sub- 
stantive questions will be produced. Indeed, 
the appropriate policy-making roles of the de- 
fense establishment, and hence the proper 
structuring of the staffs of the Secretary of De- 
fense and of the JCS, are not likely to be 
achieved without more adequate answers to 
the central substantive questions of defense 
policy. Viewed in this light, the continuing 
disposition of the Department of Defense and 
the Administration to seek the solution to 
major policy problems in reorganization is 
disquieting. 
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Uniforms and Mufti: What Place in Policy? 


By LAURENCE I. RADWAY 
Dartmouth College 


HE concept of civil-military relations is a 
"l dienentaals woolly abstraction. It conceals 
important distinctions within each group of 
partners to the relationship. Military officers 
can be either line or staff, career or temporary, 
junior or senior, and numerous other sub- 
classes. The civilian may be a legislator, polit- 
ical executive, or civil servant, and the two 
latter categories include troublesome hybrids 
who ply their trade within the defense estab- 
lishment. It is not easy to say on which side of 
the line a service secretary falls. He is more 
likely to appear “military” in his external role 
as a representative of the armed forces.1 He is 
more likely to appear “civilian” in his inter- 
nal role as a critic or goad of the armed forces. 
The concept of civil-military relations is fuzzy 
also because it conceals a distinction between 
two forms of relationships. One is a vertical 
relationship among officials at different levels 
of authority. The issue here is who shall rule 
and how. The other is essentially a horizontal 
relationship among officials with different 
types of expertise. The issue here is who is 
right and why. 

The correct vertical relationship between 
civilian and military officials is a chain of com- 
mand that symbolizes and secures the priority 
of political ends over administrative means. 
The essential point is that politically respon- 
sible civilians should determine the aims of 
the armed forces and their share of the na- 
tional resources. Since force is a servant of 
policy, its goals should be governed by larger 
objectives of government. All this is familiar 
enough to students of public administration. 
But in the Pentagon, the supremacy of politi- 
cal officials becomes entangled with a second 


1 Note that the service secretaries, although civilians, 
were removed from the National Security Council to 
reduce “military” influence in that body. Also, in the 
recent debate over the respective jurisdictions of the 
Secretary of Defense and the director of a national 
aeronautics and space agency, it has been felt that a 
victory for the latter would be a victory for “civilian” 
control, 


vertical problem, namely the authority of the 
Department of Defense over the three service 
departments. Huntington correctly identifies 
this as a problem in administrative federalism 
rather than civil-military relations; yet, as he 
also notes, changes in the balance between the 
central authority and the component parts 
can affect the balance between political su- 
periors and military subordinates.? 

The correct horizontal relationship between 
civilian and military officials is a concert of 
judgment to which political, economic, scien- 
tific, and military experts contribute.’ Since 
force is but one of several instruments of 
policy, judgments must be made about the 
relative emphasis to place on the protection, 
development, and use of each instrument. To 
make such judgments, a variety of specialized 
skills must be brought into play to analyze, 
with a minimum of wishful thinking or crude 
bias, the possible consequences of each major 
national security proposal. Then the antici- 
pated consequences—political, economic, sci- 
entific, and military—must be weighed against 
one another with as much judiciousness as the 
human mind can muster. The point is again 
familiar. To make large decisions is to adjust 
competing prophecies and desires, each often 
supported by particular administrators. 

But in the Pentagon, the problem of attain- 
ing a concert of judgment in this sense is 
paralleled by a second, often more spectacu- 
lar, problem: how to synthesize the competing 
views of Army, Navy, and Air Force officers. 
Although this is not on its face an issue of 
civil-military relations, it may affect such re- 
lations. For example, if military points of 
view are determined by the narrow institu- 
tional interests of a service rather than by 
special professional insight, then military ex- 


*Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State 
(Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1957), pp- 
430-431. 

3Cf. Arthur W. Macmahon, Administration in For- 
eign Affairs (University of Alabama Press, 1953). 
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pertise as such may be grossly underrepresented 
in joint civil-military deliberations. 

The proper vertical relationship between 
civilian superiors and military subordinates is 
destroyed if officers push themselves into the 
political arena. It is destroyed less obviously 
but just as effectively if civilian superiors pull 
military subordinates into the political arena 
by abdicating their responsibility to fill politi- 
cal positions and to make and defend political 
decisions. The proper horizontal relationship 
between military and other experts also can 
be destroyed by any partner thereto. Eco- 
nomic, scientific, or political specialists threaten 
it when they are blind to military imperatives 
or when they forsake their own expertise by 
becoming more military than the generals. 
Military officers undermine it if they need- 
lessly frighten their civilian colleagues into 
compliance, or if they adjust their own views 
too quickly to anticipated civilian objections. 
The civilian who is overwhelmed by the 
mystery of military affairs is helpless in both 
vertical and horizontal relationships. As a su- 
perior, he will fail to make real his nominal 
authority; as a peer, he will fail to stand 
resolutely for his special insight. 


The Changing Atmosphere 


HE atmosphere of civil-military relations 
Tin the United States has changed between 
World War II and the post-Sputnik era. In 
the 1940's and the earlier 1950's, civilians 
were somewhat more diffident and unassertive 
than they are today. Many officers were as- 
signed to positions that should have been 
filled by political executives or civil servants. 
Others were encouraged to sell high adminis- 
tration policy to Congress and the public. 
Secretaries of military departments tended to 
concentrate on financial and logistic matters 
and to leave basic departmental policy to mili- 
tary subordinates. Perhaps the crux of the 
difficulty was that military policy was an 
esoteric mystery to government officials who 
had devoted their formative years largely to 
the reform and development of the domestic 
economy. Today, in contrast, there is less awe 
in the civilian attitude. Some civil servants 
have been wrestling with national security 
problems for more than a decade. Politicians 


and leaders of interest groups who were rela- 
tively restrained during World War II now 
mix more freely in military matters. Also, the 
size of the attentive audience has been en- 
larged by the press, by an outburst of aca- 
demic research, and by the continued interest 
of an alumni body of lawyers, businessmen, 
and retired officers who once held high posi- 
tion in the defense establishment. 

Military leaders, on the other hand, began 
the era with the poise that comes from success 
in a large cause—a cause in which their mis- 
sion had been relatively clear, their weapons 
familiar, and their decisions relatively free 
from criticism by Congress, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the State Department, or the public. 
They benefited from a national readiness to 
venerate the technician and from a national 
failure to develop political executives and 
civil servants whose training, experience, and 
career commitments matched their own. They 
were sustained by the conviction that they 
were the creators and custodians of a body of 
distinctive knowledge and by a belief that 
within the sphere of their competence they 
deserved protection against the meddling of 
amateurs.* But except for a thin layer at the 
top, the current generation of military leaders 
no longer includes the renowned captains of 
World War II. New men are at the helm. The 
middle management group that assists them 
has career problems which, though different 
from the civil servant’s, are just as real. Many 
colonels and captains find work in Washing- 
ton more frustrating than the command of 
regiments and ships. They fear that their 
careers will suffer if they remain away from 
their trades too long. 

More important, as the issues of military 
policy grow increasingly complex and baffling, 
it becomes harder to define the distinctive 
military expertise, possession of which justifies 
a claim to autonomy. The autonomy of the 
armed forces officer is not wholly comparable 
to that of other professions. Officership is a 
uniquely public profession and therefore one 
whose occupants sense that at any time they 
may be subjected to the scrutiny of our ir- 
repressibly democratic society. Nor is its ex- 
pertise fully comparable. Officership is an 





* Huntington, op. cit. 
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unusually buwreaucratized profession. The hier- 
archical organization of every bureaucracy 
permits significant differences in roles at dif- 
ferent levels. The expertise of younger leaders 
of small combat forces is more distinctively 
military. It embraces training methods, equip- 
ment, tactics, the psychology of fighting men, 
and the organization and procedures of mili- 
tary life. But the expertise of senior staff and 
command officers at higher headquarters be- 
gins to blend into skills required of senior 
officials throughout government. And it is 
especially hard to identify their unique 
knowledge when the questions on which they 
work are more novel and difficult than any 
they have encountered in their earlier pro- 
fessional experience. Such is the case today. 
Never have military leaders had to plan for so 
many contingencies in so many parts of the 
world, or to collaborate so closely with such 
a number of allies, or to understand—and to 
match civilian scientists in understanding— 
such swiftly changing weapons systems. 


Continuing Issues of Balance 


HE cumulative effect of these changes has 

been to create something like psychologi- 
cal parity between military and civilian ad- 
ministrators, thereby providing a new and 
possibly healthier atmosphere for the continu- 
ing debate over specific issues of civil-military 
relations. Three such issues are noted below; 
each is of some importance and each is likely 
to be debated into the distant future. 

The first is whether a reasonable concert of 
political, economic, scientific, and military 
judgments has been achieved in the making 
of national security policy. Attitudes on this 
question usually will vary with a person’s sub- 
jective appraisal of the end product of the 
policy-making process. Some critics allege that 
American national security policy is too “soft” 
because military judgments are given inade- 
quate weight. Some complain that insufficient 
attention to economic judgments has allowed 
the military budget to impair the stability of 
the doliar and the free enterprise system. But 
perhaps a larger number of informed critics 
contend that scientific and politico-diplomatic 
points of view are the most neglected. On the 
former point, the air rings with charges that 


REVIEW 


insufficient money is spent on basic research 
and on the development of new weapons sys- 
tems. On the latter, the usual argument is 
that American policy puts too much emphasis 
on the sledgehammer of strategic air warfare 
and not enough on the development, however 
expensive, of forces capable of limited forms 
of military action or of the even more subtle 
and discriminating techniques of foreign eco- 
nomic and political policy. This alleged im- 
balance is attributed either to the failure of 
diplomatic experts to assess properly the likely 
behavior of foes, neutrals, and allies, or to 
the failure of final political authority to heed 
such assessments. 

A second issue is whether civilian control 
should mean legislative control or control by 
an executive chain from the President through 
the Secretary of Defense. This is but one 
special case of the general problem of admin- 
istrative responsibility under a system of 
separation of powers and weak political 
parties. Both features permit the creation of 
multiple channels of communication between 
members of Congress and subordinate parts 
of the defense establishment, thereby weaken- 
ing the position of the service secretaries, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the President. Ag- 
gressive private interests move along any 
channel that will carry them to a friendly offi- 
cial. Defenders of such politics of separatism 
are not prepared to accept the classical dog- 
mas of the Hoover Commissions that no sub- 
ordinate should possess authority independ- 
ent of his superior; that agency chiefs should 
control the functions, funds, and personnel 
necessary to do their jobs; or that political 
executives should monopolize the function of 
representing their agencies before Congress 
and the public. 

A third issue is whether civilians in the 
defense establishment should extend their in- 
fluence both vertically and horizontally, or 
whether their influence is already too great. 
Some military officers, congressional leaders, 
and commentators think it is too great. They 
complain that military recommendations are 
too long delayed by innumerable layers of 
committees and staff specialists in finance, 
research, supply, and manpower. The Army 
Chief of Staff has called attention to the fact 
that nineteen principal civilians stand between 
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him and the President. The assistant secre- 
taries of defense alone employ well over 1,000 
people. The contention is that these large 
stafis do not limit themselves to evolving 
broad policy and checking results but inter- 
yene unnecessarily in details of operations. 
However, the strands of this issue need to be 
disentangled; when they are, much of it can 
be seen as part of one or the other of the two 
issues already discussed. In some cases, the 
real concern is not with delay in decisions, 
though that certainly exists, but with the ac- 
tual substance of ultimate decisions that re- 
flect an overriding emphasis on economy. The 
Army and Navy, whose budgets are smaller 
than the Air Force’s, have been more restless 
about “civilianization,” perhaps seeing in it 
the cause of their relative poverty. In other 
cases, the critic really seeks a weaker admin- 
istrative federation, one headed by a Secretary 
of Defense who will not enjoy the help of such 
a powerful battery of assistant secretaries. 
Such a critic is likely to come from the legisla- 
ture or to look to the legislature for help. 

On the other side of this question are those 
who think civilian influence should be in- 
creased. A few years ago, the Secretary of De- 
fense directed the Joint Chiefs of Staff to co- 
operate fully and at the early stages of staff 
work with appropriate civilian experts, espe- 
cially those serving the assistant secretaries of 
defense. This reflected a belief that it was not 
practicable to rely on the Secretary of Defense 
alone to introduce generalized civilian knowl- 
edge and attitudes into a nearly completed 
planning process. It was feared that the Joint 
Chiefs and its supporting structure of com- 
mittees and Joint Staff groups would constitute 
a kind of walled city within the Defense De- 
partment unless they were constantly exposed 
to a number of civilian specialists in the Of- 
fices of the Assistant Secretaries. Another com- 
plaint is that both the Secretary of Defense 
and the service secretaries have continued to 
focus on only half of their jobs, i.e., by con- 
centrating on support functions rather than 
Strategy, all secretaries have chosen to empha- 
size the less important half of their duties and 
have thereby downgraded their positions. The 
military and the public are said to believe 
with Plato that warriors are a cut above hus- 


bandmen and craftsmen; the men of silver are 
deemed superior to the men of brass or iron. 
Because they have taken only a limited inter- 
est in the martial art of men of silver, the 
secretaries have found it hard to attain the 
status of men of gold—true guardians who 
can integrate the functions of both husband- 
men and warriors. 


Effects of the President's Plan 


ow are these issues affected by the present 
H plan to reorganize the Pentagon? The 
plan does not alter the existing representation 
of military or civilian interests among direct 
presidential advisers.5 The only recent step 
in that direction has been the appointment of 
a scientific adviser to the President. Within 
the Defense Department, the plan does seek 
a better concert of judgment, but it is more 
concerned with horizontal relations among 
the services than with horizontal relations be- 
tween military and civilian administrators. It 
seeks to lessen service rivalry over missions, 
weapons, and money by curtailing the divisive 
influence of civilian legislators and by 
strengthening the central organs of the De- 
partment of Defense relative to its constituent 
service departments. To do this, it proposes 
to weaken the power of both civilian and mili- 
tary leaders at service department levels.° The 
grand design is to make the Secretary of De- 
fense master of the whole house by giving him 
two parallel staffs with which to run it. For 
strategic plans and operations, staff supervi- 


° Indeed, the President pointedly ignored the plan of 
powerful members of Congress to restore service secre- 
taries to the National Security Council. 

*E.g., by deleting the statutory requirement that the 
services be separately administered; by giving the Sec- 
retary of Defense more control over the distribution of 
departmental functions and, to a more limited degree, 
funds; by relieving the service secretaries of all direct 
responsibility for military operations; by organizing 
most of our combat forces into unified commands un- 
der the direct contro} of the Defense Secretary, thereby 
divesting service chiefs of much of their responsibility 
for initiating strategic plans; and by limiting the serv- 
ice chiefs to “supervisory” rather than “command” au- 
thority over the forces remaining under their jurisdic- 
tion. The latter will be primarily training and support 
elements. The plan also curtails service activity in pub- 
lic relations and legislative liaison and authorizes cen- 
tral management of research in the case of certain 
emerging weapons systems of concern to all services. 
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sion over the unified field commands will be 
exercised by the Joint Chiefs, including its 
chairman and a joint staff now expanded into 
a full command post. For support functions, 
staff supervision over the service departments 
will be exercised by the assistant secretaries 
of defense. Although the President promised 
that the activities of the latter would be re- 
viewed to end needless interference and delay, 
he reaffirmed their importance and staff au- 
thority in no uncertain terms. 

In speculating about the trends in civil-mil- 
itary relations that may be set in motion by 
this scheme, one should note the pivotal posi- 
tion of the assistant secretaries of defense in re- 
lation to both the service departments and the 
JCS structure. The service departments will be 
reduced to administration, training, and lo- 
gistics. The assistant secretaries have staff au- 
thority in precisely the same areas. It is likely 
that power will continue to flow upward. The 
more important assistant secretaries may even- 
tually join or replace the service secretaries as 
members of the top level Armed Forces Policy 
Council. It is less clear whether the assistant 
secretaries will gain or lose power relative to 
the JCS structure. If the Secretary of Defense 
subjects the JCS structure to closer supervi- 
sion, it is possible that the assistant secretaries, 
hiding behind his skirt, may be able to pene- 
trate it more easily. On the other hand, an en- 
larged Joint Staff may eventually succeed in 
absorbing such functions as personnel plan- 
ning now performed by an assistant secretary. 
The Army and Air Force welcome a larger and 
stronger Joint Staff; the Navy does not. The 
Chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee speaks for many members of Congress 
who hope to limit the power of both the Joint 
Staff and the assistant secretaries. In this whirl- 
pool of conflicting forces, the assistant secre- 
taries will have a better chance to win the re- 
spect required for survival if they are equipped 
with a central secretariat or executive office 
that can prevent undue delay in processing 
matters that come to them from the service 
departments and the Joint Staff. 

The other pivotal position is that of the 
Secretary of Defense himself. Those who are 
interested in civilian control should be less 
concerned with the plan’s impact on civilian 
secretaries or Congress than with its impact 


on the Defense Secretary. Does it leave him in 
a dangerously isolated position with respect to 
his immediate military subordinates? The plan 
emphasizes that the Joint Chiefs and its staff 
are the Secretary’s staff; that they will perform 
no duties independent of his direction; and 
that the unified commands are his commands, 
not theirs. But great pains have been taken to 
minimize disagreement within the JCS struc- 
ture. The question is whether the plan thereby 
places a single busy man at the mercy of united 
subordinates. 

One merit of the old organization was that 
the conflicts it generated informed the Secre- 
tary of certain alternatives and gave him an 
opportunity, by umpiring disputes, to assert 
his own policy. On the other hand, the old or- 
ganization did not always pinpoint the most 
significant alternatives. Annual budget and 
force level decisions often presented them- 
selves in the form of a choice between one 
service and another when the real need was to 
choose between one function and another; for 
example, between strategic warfare, limited 
warfare, continental defense, and maintenance 
of communication lines. By organizing our op- 
erating forces and the JCS structure on the 
basis of such functions, it would have been 
possible to minimize service rivalry with no 
danger of stifling significant dispute. But al- 
though this step was advocated by some, it 
was rejected by the President, possibly be- 
cause it seemed politically impracticable, pos- 
sibly also because of the technical difficulty of 
segregating forces into separate functional 
commands without duplicating strength in 
some geographical areas. Instead, the Presi- 
dent’s plan contemplates three different bases 
of organization: by area as in the case of the 
European Command; by function as in the 
case of the Strategic Air Command; and by 
mode or medium of transportation in the case 
of all forces that remain under service juris- 
diction. 

It is probable that this mixed organization, 
stimulated by private interests, the press, and 
Congress, will generate enough disputes to give 
a Secretary of Defense an opportunity for self- 
expression. Nevertheless it is now more im- 
portant that the staff of his personal office be 
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strong enough to help him initiate policies of 
his own; to give him an independent basis for 
checking those that come to him from the 
Joint Chiefs; and to help him keep a balance 
between the JCS structure and the assistant 


secretaries. But no such staff can be much 
more effective than the person it serves. The 
first requirement is still a Secretary with the 
competence, tenure, and desire to discharge 
his total responsibilities. 


Congressional Control vs. Executive Flexibility 


By MAX M. KAMPELMAN 


Attorney-at-Law, Washington, D. C. 


HOULD the President or should the Congress 

have the power to decide the roles and 
missions, the combatant functions of the mili- 
tary services? 

Should the President have the right to trans- 
fer appropriated funds from one military serv- 
ice to another? 

Should the secretary of a military depart- 
ment or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
be permitted on his own initiative to share his 
views with the Congress? 

Not only laymen are uncertain and con- 
fused when face to face with such questions of 
military policy and organization. Cabinet offi- 
cers and Presidents as well as political scien- 
tists and public administrators have found 
their most difficult moments in this area. Yet 
it is increasingly clear that the importance of 
the subject to national survival requires 
greater civilian intelligence and understand- 
ing of both military policy and organization if 
our society is to remain free. Without this 
there can be no civilian control. 

I shall assume throughout that civilian con- 
trol, i.e. that major policy be made by a po- 
litically responsible person or group, is an ac- 
cepted value in our country. But accepting 
this, we must ask “control by what civilians?” 
Here, as in many other areas of government 
policy, a battle has been fought between the 
legislative and executive branches. It would 
be difficult to assert positively which branch 
would most guarantee civilian supremacy in 
policy or organization questions. In recent 
years we have seen a President with a military 
career behind him allow a civilian Secretary 
of the Treasury to make decisions, based on 
budgetary considerations, which overruled the 


advice on military policy he received from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the other hand, 
spokesmen for the various military services 
have exercised influence over some members 
and committees of the Congress. The existence 
of competing loyalties among congressmen as 
to military services and the fact that influence 
over Congress ultimately requires influence 
over 531 different and complicated individual 
legislators who belong to at least two compet- 
ing political parties, make it plausible to con- 
clude that congressional control alongside 
presidential leadership provides a_ greater 
measure of civilian control over military mat- 
ters than would unbridled executive power. 

Within this context, the present controversy 
over President Eisenhower’s proposal to reor- 
ganize the Department of Defense takes on 
great significance. This paper will relate only 
to those portions of the proposal which bear 
upon legislative-executive relations in mili- 
tary matters. 

The need for a change in our nation’s mili- 
tary policy or organization—or both—seems 
clear to the American people. There is a 
creeping realization that the supremacy of 
American military might may be disappear- 
ing. The loss of this sense of security can have 
serious domestic as well as international politi- 
cal consequences. To suggest a reorganization 
is, therefore, politically wise; to resist such re- 
form is potentially politically hazardous. Yet 
Congress resisted the change, slowed the Presi- 
dent’s momentum and brought about defeat 
or retreat on some of the items proposed. A 
Department of Defense reorganization will 
take place this year, but it will bear not only 
the mark of President Eisenhower and the 
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dominant forces in the Pentagon but also the 
mark of Carl Vinson and Richard Russell, 
chairmen of the congressional armed services 
committees. 

Why has a President, in many ways “weak” 
and indecisive, now moved in a determined 
fashion to attain powers over the military un- 
til now exercised by the Congress under con- 
stitutional mandate? Why has a Congress, risk- 
ing political repudiation, resisted that en- 
croachment? 

The President has had considerable convic- 
tion on matters of military organization stem- 
ming from his career as an Army officer, when 
he advocated a single chief of staff. He appar- 
ently still is secure in himself as to the wisdom 
of his ideas. This conviction is strengthened 
by support, encouragement, and leadership 
from an influential group of businessmen and 
Army leaders who believe that the require- 
ments of modern war demand the central co- 
ordination and speed which only a single chief 
of staff and united military can provide. 

These arguments cannot easily be met. The 
President’s extensive experience in military 
matters cannot be denied. Nor can the need 
for change be denied, for the problems of 1958 
cannot be met with the answers of 1938. But 
what changes are necessary and at what cost 
to our political system? 


Constitutional Relationships 


HE Constitution of the United States sets 
Tort the respective powers of the Presi- 
dent and Congress with respect to the military 
forces of our nation: 

The President “shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Service of the 
United States.” (Article II, Section 2) 

The Congress has responsibilities with re- 
spect to our military organization and security 
in several instances. These provisions state 
that Congress shall have the power to: 


“ ” 


. . . provide for the common Defence . . . 
. to raise and support Armies . . . ,” 
. to provide and maintain a Navy,” 
“To make Rules for the Government and Reg- 
ulation of the land and naval Forces”; (Article I, 
Section 8) 


These constitutional provisions were drawn 
against a backdrop of English experience, 
where all power with respect to the military 
except appropriations was in the hands of the 
King. The constitutional intent was clear. 
The powers of the President with respect to 
the military forces of our nation were to be 
limited. In fact, as was pointed out by Chief 
Justice Taney, “His [the President’s] duty and 
his power are purely military. As Commander 
in Chief he is authorized to direct the move- 
ments of the naval and military forces placed 
by law at his command, and to employ them 
in the manner he may deem most effectual to 
harass and conquer and subdue the enemy.” 
(Flemming v. Page, 9 How. 603 (1850)) 

With a definite and deliberate purpose of 
separating effectively the military powers of 
this nation, the drafters proceeded to do just 
that, in clear, concise, and definite terms. 
Their aim was to prevent and guarantee 
against the abuses of the head of state which 
had sorely vexed England for so long. This 
they did. As was pointed out by Alexander 
Hamilton in The Federalist, No. 69 (March 
14, 1788), the military powers of the King and 
the President were very different: 


In this respect his authority would be nominally 
the same with that of the King of Great Britain, 
but in substance much inferior to it. It would 
amount to nothing more than the supreme com- 
mand and direction of the military and naval 
forces, as first general and admiral of the Confeder- 
acy... 


The Relationships at Stake 


orE than a review of the past is essential, 
M however, to influence a decision of today. 
In the years since the Constitution was 
adopted, there have been many changes in our 
way of life. There also have been numerous 
alterations in the relationships among our 
three branches of government. Additional al- 
terations are not to be resisted per se, partic 
ularly if they are called for by the exigencies 
of survival. 
How is this conflict drawn? Perhaps the 
most apt example can be found in the deter- 
mined move of the President to repeal that 


1 Alexander Hamilton, J. Jay and J. Madison, The 
Federalist (E. P. Dutton, 1929), p. 352. 
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portion of the National Security Act which 
states that the combatant functions which the 
law assigns to the respective services shall not 
be transferred, reassigned, abolished, or con- 
solidated. These combatant functions of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps are 
laid down in the statutes in broad and general 
terms, though those pertaining to the Marine 
Corps are somewhat more specific than for the 
other thiee services. The details of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of each service are leit to 
the Executive, including weapons, detailed or- 
ganization and composition, and so forth. 

Congress has been jealous of this power 
with respect to the roles and missions of the 
military services. It has looked upon it as e€s- 
sential to the proper carrying out of its consti- 
tutional responsibilities to “‘provide for the 
common Defence. ... To make Rules for 
the Government and Regulation of the land 
and naval Forces.” The adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization proposal, to the extent 
that it would deprive the Congress of its au- 
thority over the functions of the services, was 
looked upon by many members of Congress as 
a step which would remove the most effective 
voice which the Congress has in our military 
program. It was feared that the repeal of the 
congressional guidelines in the combatant func- 
tions of the armed services would deliver to 
the President the determining voice with re- 
spect to our military policy. 

It has been said that the Congress would 
still retain the power of appropriation. How- 
ever, this authority is weak. The Executive 
frequently has refused to treat a congressional 
appropriation act as a mandate. Appropria- 
tion laws, though they are acts passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President, have on 
many occasions been ignored by Executive ac- 
tion, and this is particularly true with regard 
to defense appropriations. The seventy group 
Air Force under President Truman, the Ma- 
rine Corps appropriation in 1955, and the re- 
cent Army appropriation in this Congress are 
but examples where the Legislature expressed 
its intent and the Executive directly and un- 
equivocally ignored it—expending only the 
funds which that branch determined. Thus, 
the so-called “power of the pursestrings” is 
limited. 

The question of who will prescribe the 


broad combatant functions of the services is, 
therefore, a key one in the efforts of the Con- 
gress to maintain its constitutional responsi- 
bilities with respect to military policy. 

As a compromise, the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives would require, in 
general, a notice to Congress when a major 
combatant function was to be transferred, re- 
assigned, abolished, or consolidated. Unless 
the Congress, within 60 continuous session 
days, were to pass a concurrent resolution, the 
change would take effect. This is similar to 
other reorganization powers Congress has 
granted the President. The Administration 
sought to amend this proposal by requiring a 
30-day notice to the Congress with a proviso 
that to overcome such a transfer plan, Con- 
gress would be required to pass a law, subject 
to presidential veto—which, under the circum- 
stances, could be anticipated. 

The President’s alternative was severely at- 
tacked as difficult to reconcile with that por- 
tion of Article I, Section 1 of the Constitution 
where legislative power is granted to the Con- 
gress. The amendment proposed was labeled 
an abdication of its legislative power by the 
Congress, passing this authority to the Execu- 
tive. Even the House-passed proposal, how- 
ever, represents some diminution of congres- 
sional power and acceptance of this is signifi- 
cant. 

A related issue of importance in the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization proposal, around which 
a storm of controversy has raged, would repeal 
that provision of law which states that a secre- 
tary of a military department or a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall not be prevented 
from presenting to the Congress, on his own 
initiative, after first so informing the Secretary 
of Defense, any recommendation relating to 
the Department of Defense that he may deem 
proper. 

When the House of Representatives refused 
to repeal this provision, an amendment was 
offered deleting the phrase “‘on his own initia- 
tive” and limiting the forum to a committee of 
Congress. 

This is, of course, another indication of a 
fundamental Congress-Executive struggle, an 
aspect that public administrators will recog- 
nize as related to the earlier but unfinished 
battle of the executive budget. In order to 
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perform its duties with regard to the military, 
it is obvious that the Congress must have a fac- 
tual basis upon which to operate. Without 
such a foundation, the attempts of Congress 
“to provide for the common Defence,” “to 
raise and support Armies,” “to provide and 
maintain a Navy,” and “‘to make Rules for the 
Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces” would be the efforts of a sight- 
less, senseless being, particularly on this sub- 
ject where it is more difficult than in most 
program areas to find expert advice outside of 
the executive branch of government. It is only 
with an adequate knowledge of the best avail- 
able thoughts and information on the extant 
situation, not limited to ideas of spokesmen 
for a position already taken, that Congress can 
intelligently and reasonably perfom its duties. 

It seems quite apparent that the best source 
of advice available is from the civilian and mil- 
itary heads of the armed forces, and that if 
there is disagreement among them on a ques- 
tion which Congress should answer, it is to 
these people that Congress must look (and has 
looked) for the necessary information. 

The importance Congress attaches to this is- 
sue was demonstrated very recently. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee was holding 
hearings on the defense reorganization pro- 
posal. The military heads of the services had 
been called as witnesses, on the basis—it must 
be presumed—that the committee sought facts 
and opinions based upon their lifetime experi- 
ences as military men. The President’s posi- 
tion already had been given by the Secretary 
of Defense. The Chief of Naval Operations, 
during his testimony, expressed disagreement 
with some of the presidential proposals to 
amend the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This resulted in the Secretary of De- 
fense delivering to the witness “one of the 
sternest public rebukes ever delivered against 
a service chief’? and raised the inference that 
the Chief of Naval Operations might be re- 
moved from that office. Senator Russell, Chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
promptly called off the hearings with respect 


*51 Newsweek 21-22 (June 30, 1958). 
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to military witnesses until the Secretary of De- 
fense backed down. 

It is interesting that the provision of law in 
question, which the President wanted to mod- 
ify, never has been used. Its critics have called 
the provision “legalized insubordination,” but 
it is clear that the very nature of the military 
relationship makes it highly unlikely that the 
Secretary of a military department, who is a 
political appointee of the President, or a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, would resort 
to the provision capriciously, lightly, or in any 
way short of a major issue of great import. 

Furthermore, as a practical matter, any mil- 
itary service which wants to express to the 
Congress views contrary to those of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, can do so—and indeed is en- 
couraged by congressmen to do so—privately 
and without public notice or attribution. 

But does the President’s role as Commander 
in Chief make it “legalized insubordination” 
when a member of the Joint Chiefs expresses 
himself in opposition to the President? Not, I 
think, if distinction is made between military 
necessity and public policy. The military or- 
ders of the President as Commander in Chief 
must be obeyed by military subordinates. But 
it hardly follows that any disagreement with 
the President’s opinions or his decisions on 
proposed legislation or broad policy is insub- 
ordination. Unless it is a legal military order, 
the military man is and must be free to form 
his own opinion, and Congress should be free 
to consider it. 

The story of this year’s proposal by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be told by the time this 
article appears in print. It will not, however, 
resolve the issue or make the discussion obso- 
lete. At best, the bill that passes the Congress 
will be an uneasy compromise, unsatisfactory 
to both points of view. Additional efforts will 
be made toward further reorganization in the 
years to come. Whatever the proposal, how- 
ever, and whenever it is made, basic to the 
controversy that surrounds it will be the deli- 
cate balance between the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of our government. 
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The Senior Civil Service and the 


Career System 


By PAUL P. VAN RIPER 
Professor of Administration 


Cornell University 


ARLY in 1955, former President Herbert 
Hoover was asked to name the most im- 
portant of the Second Hoover Commis- 

sion’s 314 recommendations. Mr. Hoover is re- 
ported to have replied without hesitation: “I 
would pick the recommendation for the set- 
ting up of a senior civil service. . . . That is 
why our Report on Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice is the nearest to my heart.’! President 
Eisenhower has characterized the recommenda- 
tion for a Senior Civil Service as “one of the 
most far-reaching and imaginative proposals 
made by the Commission.’’? 

An offspring of the career system concept, 
the idea of a Senior Civil Service has a long 
and honorable lineage. However, the proposal 
has generated a great deal of controversy in 
both official and unofficial circles since 1955. 
By early 1956 the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion had designed an “interim plan” for 
agency consideration. But there was disagree- 
ment as to whether a start should be made 
through the necessarily limited scope of an 
executive order, as the interim plan envi- 
sioned, or through a direct legislative attack 
on the problem. It also became clear that the 
proposal, then as now, was receiving its main 
support from top level political executives in 





*Neil MacNeil and Harold W. Metz, The Hoover 
Report: 1953-55 (The Macmillan Co., 1956), p. 29. 

*Philip Young, “A Forward Look in Personnel Ad- 
ministration,” an address before the 1956 annual con- 
ference of the Society for Personnel Administration, 
Washington, May 16, 1956. 





> Major issues of public administration are raised by 
the proposals for a senior civil service in the federal 
government: interchangeability of high-level admin- 
istrators among programs and functions; closed career 
service vs. extensive interchange of executives with 
other governments, business, and the universities; high 
prestige and suitable compensation for public admin- 
istrators; and the proper political relationships, role, 
and impact of top civil servants. Do our governments 
fail to win capable career executives and use them 
effectively? If so, can a change in the personnel system 
right this? Can it do so without loss of other important 
values? 
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the White House. Many career civil servants 
have viewed the SCS idea with little enthusi- 
asm. 

The Cabinet discussed the matter on April 
6, 1956, and the sub-Cabinet on May 4, 1956. 
The interim plan was then apparently shelved, 
but no final decision was made. By this time a 
number of well-known personnel analysts and 
political scientists—Leonard D. White, Her- 
man M. Somers, and Everett Reimer, for ex- 
ample—had expressed their views, pro and 
con.* ‘The Executive Development Conference 
of the Society for Personnel Administration 


*Leonard D. White, “The Senior Civil Service,” 15 
Public Administration Review 237 (Autumn, 1955); 
Leonard D. White, “The Case for the Senior Civil 
Service,” 19 Personnel Administration 4 (January- 
February, 1956); Herman M. Somers, “Some Reserva- 
tions about the Senior Civil Service,” 19 Personnel Ad- 
ministration 10 (January-February, 1956); and Everett 
Reimer, “The Case Against the Senior Civil Service,” 
19 Personnel Administration 31 (March-April, 1956). 
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debated the issue in 1955;* and the American 
Political Science Association picked it up again 
in September, 1956.5 There was agreement on 
the need for some sort of prescription for the 
top levels of the federal service. Great con- 
cern was expressed over its morale and pres- 
tige, the inadequacy of total available talent, 
and the flexibility with which it could be used. 
However, there were extreme differences of 
opinion as to what ought to be done. 

On December 5, 1956, a meeting of persons 
representing a number of points of view was 
held under White House auspices. Again, 
there was acceptance of objectives but reserva- 
tions on many specifics. Meanwhile, public em- 
ployee union opposition was mounting. In 
August, 1957, the President designated a five- 
member Career Executive Committee, chaired 
by Arthur S. Flemming, to study the problem.® 
In October, Paul T. David of The Brookings 
Institution and Ross Pollock of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission examined the SCS in their 
Executives for Government." The President’s 
committee reported in December, 1957 and 
recommended the establishment of a Career 
Executive Service for top “career employees 
who are competent to serve in staff or line 
positions requiring administrative and man- 
agerial capacity.”® ‘To develop such a service, 
a Career Executive Board was created on 
March 4, 1958, by Executive Order 10758. At 
last there was action. 

Because of the vagueness of the order and 
the fact that it is a step toward the never-re- 
pudiated Senior Civil Service concept of the 
Second Hoover Commission, let us take an- 
other look at both proposals with a view to 
two things: (1) analyzing the difficulties in im- 


*See the Society’s publication, Toward Better Career 
Leadership: Summary Proceedings, Third Annual Con- 
ference on Executive Development (The Society, 1955). 

5 Portions of this article stem from the writer’s “Dia- 
lectics of the Senior Civil Service,” a panel discussion 
paper presented at this meeting of the APSA; and, 
with the kind permission of the publishers, from my 
History of the United States Civil Service (Row, Peter- 
son and Co., 1958). 

*Other members were Frederick J. Lawton, Carter 
L. Burgess, Lt. Gen. Willard S. Paul, USA (ret.), and 
Robert Kamspeck. 

*The Brookings Institution, 1957. 

From the Report of the Career Executive Commit- 
tee, December 1957, p. 1. 
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plementing such programs, and (2) suggesting 
some guideposts for an approach to the over. 
all career system concept which underlies both. 


The Career Executive Order 


PPARENTLY the decision to scrap the Senior 
Civil Service label stemmed from the 
meeting called by the White House in Decem- 
ber, 1956. Meyer Kestnbaum, special adviser 
to the President on reforms proposed by the 
Hoover Commission, reported: “One of the 
fortunate things which came out of the dis- 
cussion was, we found, that the connotation of 
the title ‘Senior Civil Service’ placed the wrong 
emphasis on the kind of a program that it was 
agreed is really needed. This then led to the 
development of the term ‘Career Executive 
Program’ which is a more accurate description 
of what is contemplated.’ 

The order provides for a part-time, biparti- 
san board of five members appointed by the 
President to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Civil Service Commission. Three of the 
members are to come from private life, one 
from the Civil Service Commission, and the 
fifth from some other executive agency. No 
more than three members may be from the 
same political party. The President designated 
Arthur S. Flemming as the first chairman and 
appointed as other members James P. Mitch- 
ell, Secretary of Labor, Frederick J. Lawton, 
U. S. Civil Service Commissioner, Charles B. 
Stauffacher, formerly of the Bureau of the 
Budget and now Vice President of Continen- 
tal Can Company, and James H. Taylor, Man- 
ager of Personnel Administration of Procter 
and Gamble Company. 

The Board is to (1) develop a Career Execu- 
tive Service, (2) establish “a supplementary 
roster of career executive eligibles,” (3) de- 
velop methods for regular appraisal of career 
executive performance, (4) assist the Civil 
Service Commission and the agencies in the 
development of effective training programs for 
career executives, (5) recommend to the Com- 
mission “changes in position classification 
practices to permit greater flexibility in as 
signment of career executives,” and (6) make 


* Meyer Kestnbaum, “Career Administrators in Gov- 
ernment Service,” 74 Good Government 30 (May-June 
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such other recommendations “‘as will strengthen 
the career executive program.” 

The Career Executive Service (CES) is pres- 
ently confined to grades GS-16 and above (and 
their equivalents) in the competitive civil serv- 
ice. Grades below this level may be included 
by the Civil Service Commission upon recom- 
mendation of the Board. Particular positions 
must be designated for inclusion ‘“‘by the heads 
of the executive agencies concerned with the 
approval of the Career Executive Board” from 
among those with “significant administrative 
or managerial characteristics.” 

For an individual to become a “career ex- 
ecutive” he must be (1) nominated by the head 
of an agency, (2) approved by the Career Ex- 
ecutive Board according to standards which it 
is to devise, and (3) designated by the Presi- 
dent. The order apparently precludes direct 
application by the civil servant himself. 


The Senior Civil Service Proposal 


I" ITs prescription for a Senior Civil Service 
(SCS), the Hoover Commission largely ac- 
cepted its task force’s recommendations.!° The 
Commission proper recommended a Senior 
Civil Service Board almost precisely like that 
set up in E.O. 10758 and with similar general 
functions. By this mechanism the Commission 
desired to “fill a gap in the existing machinery 
of personnel administration” and to obtain a 
“fresh approach to the problems of top man- 
agement.” (The task force proposed a board 
fully independent of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to assure its “. . . opportunity .. . to 
develop appropriate policies and procedures 
without being restricted by traditional civil 
service attitudes and conventions.”’) 

In defining the grades and positions which 
the board might consider, the two proposals 
again are similar, except that the SCS envi- 
sioned the immediate inclusion of grade GS-15 

®U. §. Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government (hereafter termed the 
“Second Hoover Commission”), Personnel and Civil 
Service: A Report to the Congress (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955), pp. 37-44; and Task Force Re- 
port on Personnel and Civil Service (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1955), pp. 49-59. (The Commission’s 
Teport on Research and Development in the Govern- 
ment and its subcommittee report on Special Person- 
nel Problems in the Department of Defense briefly en- 
dorse, but do not comment on the SCS proposal.) 


as well as GS-16 through 18. In numbers, the 
Hoover Commission suggested an SCS of 1,500 
to 3,000 members."! The nomination and se- 
lection process, too, would be the same as in 
the Executive order. However, the task force 
was more precise than E.O. 10758 in suggest- 
ing selection criteria: “leadership, judgment, 
adaptability, skill in working with people, and 
capacity for continued growth” along with 
technical competence and a minimum of five 
years’ previous federal service. Except for a 
suggestion that SCS personnel might be “‘se- 
lected out” if passed over repeatedly for in- 
crease in pay, the recommended functions of 
the SCS board parallel those of the Career Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Almost the whole of the CES system set 
forth in E.O. 10758 is contained in the SCS 
provisions. The President and his advisers 
have chosen to implement the SCS proposal 
first through an Executive order which goes 
about as far as possible without legislation and 
thus follows the procedure suggested in the 
Civil Service Commission’s interim plan. 

But the Executive order clearly envisions 
further “steps” which “will strengthen the ca- 
reer executive program.” If the remaining 
recommendations for the SCS were followed, 
these steps would fall mainly into two cate- 
gories: (1) those relating to political neutrality 
and (2) those concerned. with flexibility and 
personal rank. To be fair, it should be noted 
that the December, 1956 conference partici- 
pants were inclined against implementing the 
Hoover Commission report on these two mat- 
ters, but there is as yet no official statement to 
this effect. 

The Hoover Commission’s advocacy of an 
expanded and sharper concept of political 
neutrality was designed to fit hand in glove 
with the Hoover Commission’s further blue- 
print for a strengthened political executive. 
The Commission has made the most deter- 
mined effort to date to separate politics and 
administration in our federal service. In many 
ways the report on personnel of the Second 
Hoover Commission is reminiscent of the old 
separatist doctrines first propounded by 





The Hoover Commission estimated that there were 
in 1955 about 3,000 top management career positions. 
There were then about 5,000 GS-15 through 18 posi- 
tions; now there are over 6,000. 
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Woodrow Wilson and popularized by F. J. 
Goodnow at the turn of the century. E.O. 
10758 contains no reference to any of these 
matters. 

The Executive order does refer in highly 
general terms to “greater flexibility in the 
assignment of career executives” and would 
accomplish this through modifications of our 
traditional classification plan. But the Hoover 
Commission underscored “transferability” and 
stipulated “an obligation upon the part of the 
senior civil servant to serve where needed most” 
here or abroad, “subject to a rule of reason.” 
And in one of its most debated recommenda- 
tions, which some would say is the real essence 
of the SCS proposal, the Commission advo- 
cated personal rank for Senior Civil Servants 
to facilitate this “flexibility.” To make the 
personal rank (and the possibility of rotation) 
more attractive, three things, none of which 
are in E.O. 10758, were proposed: (1) to in- 
crease pay in terms of rank rather than posi- 
tion, (2) to provide retirement equities equal 
to those of the Foreign Service, and (3) to per- 
mit members of the SCS who might be “tem- 
porarily unassigned” to be kept on at full or 
half pay for up to six months. Rank-in-the- 
man would be a major departure from our 
traditional civil service system which, as the 
Hoover Commission notes, “emphasizes posi- 
tions, not people.” On the other hand, per- 
sonal rank is taken for granted in all military 
services and in most foreign civil service sys- 
tems as well as in our own Foreign Service. 

Finally, the SCS concept is intended to pro- 
vide a capstone to the Hoover Commission’s 
further suggestions for “Training and Man- 
agerial Development at Lower Levels.” Thus, 
while the SCS alone should not be confused 
with proposals for a full-scale career system, it 
does have—when considered in tandem with 
the political executive, political neutrality, 
and lower-level development recommenda- 
tions, major implications for the entire federal 
service and even the nation at large. Though 
something of a pale copy so far, so does E.O. 
10758. 


Pros and Cons 


ET us summarize the major arguments de- 
L riving from the SCS proposal, many of 
which are directly relevant to the Executive 


order and all or most of which are relevant to 
the direction the order takes.!* 

Need for a special board. There has been 
little support for the task force recommenda- 
tion of a supervisory board almost completely 
divorced from the Civil Service Commission. 
This partly results from the considerable re- 
vitalization of the Commission in recent years 
so that restriction “by traditional civil service 
attitudes . . .”” seems less likely. Moreover, the 
general tendency during the past decade has 
been to consolidate rather than fragment the 
federal organizational structure. But most an- 
tagonists, except for the public employee un- 
ions, accept the utility—if not absolute need— 
of a special unit for the pin-pointed considera- 
tion of top level personnel problems. There is 
some precedent for this in the creation during 
World War II of a special Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Personnel, headed by Emery Ol- 
son. New proposals, it is argued, often need a 
more flexible base than traditional organiza- 
tion provides. 

But the unions are fearful of the entry of 
partisan politics through such a board. Actu- 
ally, they suspect the whole plan—even that 
laid out in E.O. 10758—of partisan implica- 
tions, according to recent testimony before 
Congress. Part of this fear probably stems from 
distrust of the motives of the present adminis- 
tration, dating back to some of the manipula- 
tions of 1953-54. The mass of public employees 
have much more confidence in our historic 
Civil Service Commission than in any new 
group, especially one which might be more 
closely tied to the White House. Moreover, 
like most unions, those of civil servants tend 
to prefer one “bargaining agent’ rather than 
several. Having now—after a long struggle—a 
centralized personnel agency to their liking, 
they are loath to fragment its powers in any 
way. The veterans’ organizations and Con- 
gress, too, often think along similar lines. 

A number of problems stem from the rela- 
tionship of the board to the executive agen- 
cies. Most of these are typical of any “dual- 


* The summary is distilled from published discus- 
sions of the SCS, recent testimony before Congress on 
the CES order, and points emphasized during conver- 
sations with a number of federal personnel men and 
career civil servants over the past few years. I wish to 
recognize the assistance of Thomas H. Patten, Jr., in 
developing this section of the discussion. 
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jurisdiction” over personnel matters, and are 
dealt with under the topics below. 

The selection process. There is little quarrel 
over whether a top career service should stop 
at the GS-16 level or go down one step to 
GS-15. And there seems to be general approval 
of the E.O. 10758 provision for the develop- 
ment of a roster of eligibles from among even 
lower grades, something the Hoover Commis- 
sion was vague about. But the initial selection 
process has been strongly attacked. 

The first problem is a very practical admin- 
istrative one, which is thoroughly explored 
only by David and Pollock in their analysis of 
the SCS plan.42 To maintain high standards, 
which everyone agrees is essential, the plan 
recommends the positive selection of outstand- 
ing personnel as opposed to any “blanket- 
ing-in” of incumbents. But, even if personal 
rank were granted, this procedure creates diffi- 
culties in the relationship of positions to per- 
sons. The fact that both the SCS and CES 
plans contemplate the special designation of 
positions as well as individuals makes the 
problem even more perplexing. For example, 
must an individual first be in an SCS position 
before he can be nominated? Does his position 
automatically fall within the SCS if he is nom- 
inated? If he is nominated and his position is 
not included—or, conversely, if he is not nom- 
inated but his position is placed within an 
SCS—is he out of a job or subject to transfer 
whether he likes it or not? Will successful can- 
didates find themselves under the supervision 
of men not competent enough to be labelled 
their equals? Almost any way these questions 
are answered, there is sure to be a good deal 
of immediate uncertainty, which perhaps lies 
back of the concern of many top level career- 
ists about the SCS concept. 

Even without personal rank, there would be 
a dual personnel system—one for those selected 
and one for those who are not. All this poses a 
frustrating dilemma. If one accepts the recom- 
mendation against blanketing-in, the imple- 
mentation is difficult. If incumbents are blan- 
keted-in, the plans lose their basic rationale, 
which is to upgrade the service. 

Nomination of careerists by the heads of 
agencies—who are political executives—also 
worries many persons. It is agreed that line 


_ 


* Op. cit., pp. 76-82: 
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agencies must be consulted about implementa- 
tion of the plan. This has always been done. 
But both the SCS and CES plans would give 
department heads what amounts to a veto 
over nominations. In addition, there is some 
fear, especially on the part of the unions, that 
partisanship and ideology might enter into the 
nomination process.1# Here again, the unions 
see the executive branch moving into the per- 
sonnel realm—this time not just in connection 
with appointments, which is traditional, but 
also in determining what amounts to “eligi- 
bility” for appointments. Similarly, there is 
some mistrust especially by the unions of pres- 
idential confirmation of these appointments, 
partly out of fear that Congress might feel 
disposed to add senatorial confirmation of 
such important officers. Many still shudder at 
the implications of the McKellar bill of the 
middle ‘forties which proposed confirmation 
for all positions paying $4,500 or more. Such 
a provision was applied to the War Manpower 
Commission in 1942, and one of more general 
application came close to passing shortly after. 
Proponents of the SCS concept, on the other 
hand, expect agency nomination and _presi- 
dential confirmation to add to the luster of 
selection, and this is a point worth consider- 
ing. 

Just as fundamental is whether the selection 
process violates competitive principles. Inter- 
estingly, the unions are the only groups which 
have taken much interest in this issue, but it is 
one on which they feel strongly. The Hoover 
Commission and E.O. 10758 would not bar all 
competition, for, presumably, some of those 
nominated would not be selected. But the re- 
quirement of five years prior federal service 
(this is explicit only in the SCS plan) regard- 
less of other qualifications would strike a 
heavy blow at lateral entry, a fundamental as- 
pect of any fully competitive system. More- 
over, the nomination process also militates 
against free competition. Not only is there no 
allowance for the nomination of persons not 
now in the federal service (regardless of prior 
years of experience), but also none for applica- 
tions by present public employees. The advo- 


* This also is the basis of a main criticism by 
Hoover Commissioner Chet Holifield, a congressman, 
in his dissent to the Commission’s report on personnel 
and civil service, op. cit., pp. 94-5. 
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cates of the SCS stress the desirability of SCS 
status as “recognition.”” Actually, the basic is- 
sue at stake here is the whole orientation of 
our career system. Should it move toward 
more promotion from within and more “man- 
aged” executive selection, placement, and de- 
velopment; or should our present rather 
freewheeling system relying on individual mo- 
tivation and choice, lateral entry, and utiliza- 
tion of all kinds of talent be maintained and 
strengthened? The Hoover Commission and 
its Task Force pointed out most cogently the 
inadequacies of the present system. Their op- 
ponents see dangers in stifling competition 
and envision blocked opportunities. 

More important to some is the question of 
what the SCS concept does to the present 
rights of civil servants. For example, must an 
individual accept nomination whether he 
wants it or not? And what happens to him if 
he does not, especially if he is competent and 
widely respected but has compelling personal 
reasons for not accepting an appointment 
which might involve rotation? Can he resign 
from his CES designation but retain his job? 
As the system has been, top civil servants have 
had a good many choices. Proponents of the 
SCS argue that it will offer more opportunity. 
Others suggest that there would be consider- 
ably less. 

Some also emphasize the difficulties inher- 
ent in the generalist approach of the SCS pro- 
posal. They see the specialist placed at a dis- 
advantage by a pool of rotatable generalists 
(termed “whirling dervishes” by those more 
ardently in opposition). Moreover, they doubt 
the relevance of the generalist approach in 
many top jobs. The Civil Service Commission’s 
interim plan explicitly recognized the ancient 
dilemma in the generalist-specialist problem, 
establishing the SCS in “selected functional 
areas,” with advisory sub-committees of career 
administrators assisting the SCS Board in the 
functional areas of research and development, 
insurance-retirement, natural resources, eco- 
nomic regulation, and management services. 
There is nothing in E.O. 10758 which pre- 
cludes adoption of the interim plan’s recogni- 
tion of a moderate degree of program special- 
ization. To this extent the executive order is a 
modification of the SCS proposal. But both 
plans exclude positions which do not have 


managerial characteristics, and there is a clear 
presumption in favor of the generalist idea. 
Our federal service has been plagued by over. 
specialization and over-departmentalization, 
encouraged in part by our classification sys. 
tem. But the SCS concept may go too far in the 
other direction. 

Finally, there is implicit in the SCS selec. 
tion system a “dilemma of supply and de. 
mand.” Everett Reimer has stated the problem 
well; “. the demand for its members can 
be stimulated only by so restricting the supply 
as to make it impossible to meet the de. 
mand.”"!5 The executive order’s provision for a 
roster of eligibles to fill CES positions would 
help. But neither plan takes into account the 
requirements of some new emergency, civil or 
military. There is no provision for an execu- 
tive reserve or for any tie-in with the sort of 
civilian reserve for which plans were laid in 
1956 by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Selection out and location of responsibility. 
To compensate for the additional hazard to 
senior civil servants of the selection out proc- 
ess and required transfer, the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended additional pay and per- 
quisites. These are not part of the Executive 
order and there is some fear that the former 
may be introduced without the latter. 

In carrying out this and other personnel pro- 
cedures, there is also the question of the power 
of an SCS or CES board vis-a-vis the line agen- 
cies. We have always faced a question of “dual 
jurisdiction” between the line and the Civil 
Service Commission. But the SCS plan would 
add another dimension at a time when there 
is a generally approved trend, which many 
feel has not gone far enough, toward delegat- 
ing personnel responsibility to departments. 

Political neutrality. The political neutrality 
provisions of the SCS need only a little more 
amplification. There are two points most at 
issue. The Hoover Commission would require 
a Senior Civil Servant to make no statements 
to the press on other than factual matters and 
to avoid testimony before congressional com- 
mittees on political questions. All this would 
be to preserve a very sharp line between the 
political executives, who would handle all 
policy matters and all but technical advice 
before Congress, and the career service as a 


* Op. cit., p. $3. 
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whole (not just SCS personnel). In turn, ca- 
reerists would be much more protected against 
political pressure than now. The neatness of 
this theory of political separatism is agreeable 
enough, but its reality and workability are 
questioned. Much high level administration, 
runs the counterargument, must inevitably in- 
volve a great deal of politics and political 
policy-making. Moreover, can anyone expect 
congressmen to abide by such distinctions with 
respect to testimony if some issue of real im- 
portance is before them on which a career 
civil servant might have relevant information? 
Witness the recent dilemmas of uniformed 
military personnel when asked for their opin- 
ion on military reorganization. But the pro- 
ponents of an expanded political neutrality 
point to the growth of the doctrine during the 
last three-quarters of a century and suggest 
that it is time to make it fully operative. ‘The 
question is: even granting the rapid develop- 
ment of political neutrality, is it possible or 
desirable to draw a precise line on this matter 
in a government characterized by an undefin- 
able separation of powers? 

The other recommendation that has re- 
ceived sharp criticism states that career ad- 
ministrators should “in their approach to their 
duties” be as “free from emotional attachment 
to particular policies as possible.” To this 
Herman M. Somers replies, “To identify ‘good 
management’ in the civil service with indiffer- 
ence to the objects of management and uncon- 
cern with the social consequences of policies is 
to make of public administration a barren, if 
not nihilistic, affair which seems unlikely to 
attract the kind of imaginative competence 
which the Hoover Commission Report hopes 
for.”16 Others point out that our Hatch Act 
and related political neutrality rules are al- 
ready the most stringent in the world and sug- 
gest that the civil rights of public employees 
are under more than enough legal restriction 
as it is. 

The political neutrality proposals of the 
Hoover Commission have received the least 
approbation of any of the Commission’s pre- 
scriptions for the civil service. Significantly, 
while the Civil Service Commission’s interim 
plan referred to an “emphasis” on neutrality, 
E.O. 10758 makes no mention of it at all. Per- 





"Op. cit. p. 12. 
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haps this is because of the impending investi- 
gation of the Hatch Act by a congressional 
committee; more likely it is because there is 
no pressure to make the political activity stat- 
utes more severe. Such little argument as exists 
is quite in the other direction. 

Personal rank. The arguments for “rank-in- 
the-man” as opposed to “rank-in-the-job” stress 
the need for status and flexibility. It is con- 
ceded that personal rank would provide a titu- 
lar status which would have real meaning with 
an accompanying increase in pay and _per- 
quisites. But it is in the flexibility argument 
that the proponents of personal rank find 
their most cogent support. It has long been 
recognized that our service is too parochial 
and that too many executives have spent most 
of their careers in only one agency. Oddly, the 
protagonists of the SCS have underemphasized 
one of their best lines of attack: “the individ- 
uality of administration” which is largely ig- 
nored by the theory and practice of our tradi- 
tional position-classification system. It is this 
dehumanized job-oriented approach which for- 
eign commentators on our civil service regard 
with most astonishment, especially in light of 
our inordinate praise of individuality in other 
matters. Only Brazil and Canada emulate our 
concern with positions as opposed to persons. 
The concept of personal rank can be sup- 
ported not only for its prestige but also for its 
recognition of the relationship of individu- 
ality to effective administration, particularly 
at the higher levels. Even under present classi- 
fication procedures, many positions are made 
what they are by their holders, and job de- 
scriptions are often thinly veiled biographies 
of incumbents. 

The principal argument against personal 
rank has also been underplayed. There is little 
reference to the difficulties experienced with 
the Foreign Service, which the Wriston Com- 
mittee Report, for example, made abundantly 
clear.!* Nor is there, except by Everett Reimer, 
much argument based on military experience 
with personal rank. Yet the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s other report which deals with the re- 


* U.S. Department of State, Secretary of State’s 
Public Committee on Personnel (the Wriston Com- 
mittee), Toward a Stronger Foreign Service (U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1954). See especially chs. 3 


through 7. 
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lationship of military (rank-in-the-man) to 
civilian (rank-in-the-job) employees in the De- 
partment of Defense is replete with problems 
of civil-military tension, dual staffing of posi- 
tions as a result of a dual personnel system, 
the ill effects of the so-called Manchu law gov- 
erning rotation of the military, and the like.?$ 
Moreover, there is considerable fear that the 
granting of personal rank only at the top might 
stimulate envy more than emulation on the 
part of the lower levels of the federal service. 

E.O. 10758 refers only to the need to make 
our classification system more flexible. If stated 
in terms of administration rather than status, 
flexibility can be attained either through 
scrapping our classification system in the up- 
per echelons in favor of personal rank or 
through modification of present classification 
practices. Several changes in the latter direc- 
tion already have been made toward more 
generalized positions such as “administrative 
officer.” But action in this direction has not 
come very fast, and even the broadest inter- 
pretation of position classification does not do 
more than permit flexibility. It does little to 
encourage it. 

The ends-means problem. Even if these pro- 
posals could overcome the dearth of top-level 
administrative talent and the inflexibility in 
its use, would the total result be satisfactory? 
Considered in the light of the whole Hoover 
Commission report on personnel and civil 
service, either the SCS or the CES proposal can 
easily be envisioned as a part of a new career 
system emphasizing the planning of careers 
and promotion from within, with diminished 
lateral entry and turnover. The issue here is 
no longer procedures and organization but so- 
cial values. Even if we could, ought we move 
toward a closed and more tightly managed ca- 
reer system? This is mainly a matter of political 
and personal preferences, one’s view of the 
proper role of career civil servants in Ameri- 
can politics and the reciprocal relationship of 
federal personnel administration to American 
democracy and American life. 


*Second Hoover Commission, subcommittee report 
on Special Personnel Problems in the Department of 
Defense, op. cit., especially ch. 8. 


REVIEW 


Standards of Judgment 


N SUCH an argument very little, pro or con, 
I; provable in a scientific sense. Nevertheless, 
there are some fundamental standards of judg. 
ment to assist in cutting through the contro. 
versy. I suggest seven basic considerations to 
assist in assessing not only the SCS and CES 
proposals, but also the career system thinking 
which underlies them. 

1. The need for a representative bureau- 
cracy. Above all, we should be concerned with 
the maintenance in this country of a “repre. 
sentative bureaucracy.” This does not mean 
that busiriess and government should be con- 
ducted along identical lines, though we usually 
think of business as typical of American society. 
It does suggest the desirability of a bureaucracy 
which (1) consists of a reasonable cross section 
of the body politic in terms of social group- 
ings, educational institutions, and geography, 
and (2) is in general tune with the ethos and 
attitudes of the society. Both of these charac. 
terize the American federal service more com- 
pletely than most civil bureaucracies. In fact, 
during all three periods in our history when 
the federal service has been in serious political 
trouble, the principal charges—by Jackson in 
1829, at the passage of the Civil Service act in 
1883, and by the Republicans in 1953-1e- 
volved around its representative character. 

The SCS proposal, certainly in the form 
first outlined by the Hoover Commission- 
through its accolade of personal rank, its 
award of exceptional status to a limited group, 
and its emphasis on promotion from within- 
seems to turn somewhat from representative 
bureaucracy. Moreover, the plan is clearly at 
partial cross-purposes with the principle of 
free competition, the most fundamental pro- 
vision of the Pendleton Act of 1883 which was 
aimed at restoring the service to an institution 
more representative of American society as a 
whole. Through veteran preference and a few 
other restrictive measures, we have already 
somewhat limited free competition, but we 
ought not cut into this basic principle except 
under extreme provocation and pressure, nei- 
ther of which surround the SCS concept. 

In a pluralistic democracy such as ours, em- 
phasizing both liberty and equality, we must 
at all costs maintain a civil (and military) es- 
tablishment which is as close to our grass roots 
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as possible. The representative character of 
the bureaucracy is just as important as that of 
Congress. The alternative, as Somers has sug- 
gested, is at the least an explosion of adminis- 
trative and political irritation, resentment and 
personal grievance.!® 

2. The wisdom of free occupational choice. 
Related to the concept of a democratically 
oriented bureaucracy is that of freedom of oc- 
cupational choice. This freedom can be sup- 
ported solely on ideological grounds as a logi- 
cal corollary to freedom in general. However, 
it also can be supported on the practical 
grounds that employees are much more con- 
tent and productive when they have a good 
deal to say about their own future. This is 
the essence of the vast new literature on hu- 
man relations. But nowhere does the SCS (or 
CES) plan provide career civil servants with 
any clear opportunity to express their interests 
with respect to their own future. Apparently 
the Hoover Commission did not contemplate 
asking civil servants whether they wanted 
such a plan, expected to place some individ- 
uals within the SCS and leave others out 
whether they liked it or not, and planned to 
move them around with limited consultation. 
The only “opportunity” lay in the recommen- 
dations for increased pay and allowances which 
—especially in the CES plan—may or may not 
come about. It is no wonder that the most neg- 
ative reactions to the SCS concept have come 
from the career civil servants whom the 
Hoover Commission apparently thought it 
was helping. 

3. Avoiding over-institutionalization. This 
is in many ways the negative version of the 
second consideration. We can manage too 
much. It is simply not possible to anticipate 
beyond modest limits the future occupational 
requirements of an organization as complex 
as the federal service, or to second-guess all the 
vagaries of human behavior with respect to 
occupational preference in a social milieu 
which emphasizes choice and mobility. 

This third consideration also suggests that 
we look twice at two other aspects of the SCS 
and CES plans. First, while for ten years every- 
one has been prescribing more decentraliza- 
tion for the federal personnel system, both 
plans represent a move in the other direction. 

* Op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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Second, the plans will inevitably involve a 
dual personnel system where there had been 
a unified one. All of this implies more struc- 
ture, more procedure, more restrictions on de- 
partmental personnel administration, more 
regulations, and more complexity. Instead, 
our goal ought to be a personnel system which 
is as simple and decentralized as possible. 


4. Attacking the executive shortage at the 
proper point. The shortage of executives has 
been a national rather than merely a federal 
problem. If the situation continues to ease a 
bit, as it has during 1958, the need to create an 
SCS as a solution for federal executive short- 
ages will be much less pressing. In any case we 
may ask whether the answer to a nationwide 
executive shortage does not lie more in in- 
creasing the total supply of available talent 
than in increasing the competition for that 
which exists. It is probable that, despite Presi- 
dent Hoover’s deep concern over the SCS, the 
most important recommendations of the Sec- 
ond Hoover Commission have to do with ex- 
ecutive development in the middle and lower 
echelons. It could be argued that, if this were 
well done, there would be little need for any 
SCS or CES at all. 


5. Placing politics in its proper role. There 
is both a proper and an improper role for pol- 
itics with respect to the federal career service. 
Let us distinguish them. 

There is the eligibility process by which in- 
dividuals might get on the SCS or CES rolls. 
It has long been a fundamental principle of 
career personnel management in the govern- 
ment that there should be no chance for the 
play of improper motives in the procedure by 
which eligibility for placement on a civil serv- 
ice register is determined. This is another 
basic tenet of the Pendleton Act. Yet, as sug- 
gested above, bringing department heads into 
the nomination process—the first determina- 
tion of eligibility—implies assumptions about 
political executive behavior quite different 
from those of the Pendleton Act. At the same 
time the Hoover Commission has advocated a 
much tighter conception of political neutral- 
ity. In these respects the SCS proposal in par- 
ticular seems to be working at cross-purposes. 
Department heads have always been brought 
into the appointment process—to positions, 
that is. But to bring them into the eligibility 
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process, in other than a consultative role con- 
cerning the process as a whole, is both un- 
necessary and questionable. 

It is in the actual creation of an institution 
such as the SCS that there are legitimate po- 
litical questions, partisan and otherwise. Here, 
for example, Congress does and should play a 
part. But the legislative viewpoint was appar- 
ently not sought before the publication of E.O. 
10758, and Congress as a whole was yet to be 
heard from in July, 1958. We do know, how- 
ever, that the only two Hoover Commissioners 
who formally objected to the SCS proposal 
were Representatives Clarence J. Brown and 
Chet Holifield. And, with recent testimony of 
the public employee union leaders unani- 
mously opposed even to E.O. 10758, it is un- 
likely that Congress will let any such proposal 
go very far without careful scrutiny. Indeed, 
Congress is apt, in its own blunt way, to apply 
to any SCS or CES plan some or all of the con- 
siderations listed above. 

Furthermore, members of our permanent 
service have often enough been objects of 
vitriolic legislative attack. Let us not isolate 
top civil servants in a small, select group (like 
the Foreign Service) and make them a brilliant 
target for political sniping, unless the defenses 
are adequately manned and alternate posi- 
tions fully prepared. After all, the career civil 
service is a political as well as an administra- 
tive institution. 

6. Clarifying traditional analogies. While 
the Hoover Commission has not itself argued 
for a more closed career system by analogy to 
American business and the British civil serv- 
ice, many Americans have. Can we clarify the 
facts on which these analogies rest? 

It is widely assumed that the closed career 
system is becoming more popular in American 
business. However, Warner and Abegglen’s re- 
cent analysis of social mobility among Ameri- 
can business leaders and William H. Whyte, 
Jr.’s study, The Organization Man, suggest 
that mobility of all types is on the increase 
rather than the decrease.*° Thus, while it may 
be argued that business emphasizes promotion 
from within more than the federal service 


W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, Big 
Business Leaders in America (Harper and Bros., 1955), 
chs. 9, 10, and 11; and Whyte (Simon and Schuster, 
1956), ch. 21. 


(though even this is questionable), any move 
toward a more rigidly controlled and closed 
type of career system in private enterprise ap. 
parently has stopped. The trend may now in 
fact be against the concept represented by the 
SCS. Certainly we are hearing much criticism 
within business circles of the so-called “crown 
prince” approach to executive development. 

In considering going in the direction of the 
British closed and tightly managed career sys. 
tem, with an administrative class recruited dj- 
rectly out of the universities at its apex, we 
should note four facts: (1) that the British Sys- 
tem was designed for an aristocratically in. 
clined, unitary government, quite diflerent 
from our own; (2) that the prestige of the 
British public service, as revealed in the most 
recent Gallup poll on the subject, is some. 
thing less in the minds of the British than is 
the prestige of our own service in the minds of 
Americans;*! (3) that the British have been in- 
creasing lateral entry at many levels during 
the past twenty years and are grouping spe- 
cialists less rigidly; and (4) that even the crea- 
tion of an adminstrative class, with far more 
prestige and power than proposed for the SCS, 
is now failing to serve as an adequate lodestar 
in attracting intelligent young people into the 
British service. In 1955, there were fewer col- 
lege graduates who succeeded in passing the 
examinations for the administrative class tha 
there were vacancies. The same was true in 
1956.2 This is not to argue against any value 
in the British government and American busi- 
ness examples, but to emphasize that their 
relevance as a goal for the U.S. civil service is 
open to a great deal of question. 


In 1947, the American Institute of Public Opinion 
asked this question in both the United States and 
England: “Assuming that the pay is the same, would 
you prefer to work for the United States (the word 
‘British’ was substituted for this in Great Britain) 
eovernment or for a private firm?” The final tabula- 
tion was as follows: 


Government Private firm No opinion 


United States 41% 40% 19% 
Great Britain 37% 45% 18% 


From “The Quarter’s Polls,” 11 Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 651 (Winter, 1947-48). 


* Manchester Guardian, September 22, 1955, P- % 
My 1956 information comes from a British civil servant 
of the administrative class, recently in the U. S. 
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7. The limitations of administrative reform. 
We must remember, however, that we in 
America often assume that administrative and 
procedural reorganization along with in- 
creased pay will remedy almost any symptom 
of organizational sickness. The SCS and CES 
plans are prescriptions of this order. They are 
based on the ideas that prestige is primarily 
determined by differentials in rank, pay, or- 
ganizational status, and tenure; and that pres- 
tige, interpreted in these terms, is the main 
motivating force which brings intelligent and 
capable men onto an occupational ladder. 

But prestige and personal motivations are 
also vitally affected by power and authority, 
recognition of the importance of function, and 
opportunities for individual creativeness and 
contribution to an organizational whole. A 
most confused administrative system coupled 
with chaotic and patronage-ridden personnel 
management did not prevent the civil service 
of the New Deal period from attaining the 
highest degree of public employee morale in 
our history. And no amount of career system 
renovation is likely to compensate fully for 
the fact that our federal service for a decade 
has lacked not only firm policy guidance but 
also the support of large segments of both the 
executive and legislative branches—not to 
mention the general public. Indeed, the serv- 
ice itself has been a main object of political 
attack during recent years. The elections of 
1952 and 1956 did much to assure the con- 
tinuance of big government, but the role 
which that government and its public service 
is to play is yet anything but clear. No matter 
how well organized and well paid a manage- 
rial unit may be, it is a recognized precept of 
administrative theory that no organization 
without a clearly defined goal which it can sup- 
port with enthusiasm, and without firm and 
inspiring leadership in which it has confi- 
dence, can develop really top notch morale or 
attract the best available talent into its ranks. 
Let us not expect too much from mere adminis- 
trative reform, no matter how well conceived. 
Even if every one of the Hoover Commission’s 
proposals for the civil service were adopted in 
every detail, it is doubtful if the morale of 
civil servants or the attractiveness of the fed- 
eral service would at this time move forward 
any great way. Until the great problems of 
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national purpose and political leadership are 
solved, any prescriptions like those of the SCS 
plan are at best partial and palliative stop 
gaps. 


What Can Be Done? 


TTHAT can and should be done with the 
Wscs.crs proposal in light of these con- 
siderations? 

Any SCS or CES must, above all, be pre- 
sented as an opportunity for all those who are 
interested and who think they can qualify. It 
must really be an opportunity and must be 
made as attractive as possible. Only if the re- 
wards are high can the sacrifices involved in 
compulsory assignment and rotation and the 
potential hazards accompanying selection and 
selection out be compensated sufficiently for 
civil servants to look upon membership as more 
than a dubious honor. From the negative side, 
it is most important to avoid even the appcar- 
ance of blacklisting those who fail to attain 
membership or do not choose to compete. To 
turn an SCS-CES selection process into a com- 
pulsory efficiency rating with heavy penalties 
for failing to measure up is to ruin it immedi- 
ately in the eyes of most civil servants. There 
is no need for personal rank if the pay and 
perquisite opportunities are real and sizable. 
If there are no opportunities, it is unlikely 
that rank alone will be of much help. Like- 
wise, there seems to be no need—here I concur 
with E.O. 10758—for any restatement of the 
political neutrality regulations; though it does 
seem feasible to extend the carecr service up- 
ward more and to sharpen the criteria for the 
listing of jobs in Schedules A, B, and C. 

The provision of the executive order for a 
Career Executive Board closely tied in with 
the Civil Service Commission seems like a 
worth while experiment, but its advisory ju- 
risdiction should be expanded to the whole 
realm of executive development at all levels. 
Let us treat this problem as a whole. Line ex- 
ecutives must be consulted on the details of 
the program but should play no part in the 
eligibility process other than through normal 


oO 
1g 


performance rating. They should not nom- 
inate candidates. Until Congress concurs in 
any CES proposal, it would also be well to 
omit presidential confirmation. Designation by 
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the Career Executive Board should be quite 
enough for the moment. Let us run no hazard 
of senatorial confirmation. 

The relationship of positions to persons can 
be more easily resolved if we forget personal 
rank. It becomes almost no problem at all if we 
forget nominations and automatic considera- 
tion of everyone in top jobs, simply open up a 
new CES examination for specially designated 
positions, and permit all those who consider 
themselves eligible to apply. The CES posi- 
tions should then be filled as they become 
vacant, through appointment by department 
heads from the special CES registers. This may 
slow the development of a CES, but it cannot 
be created at once anyway. This process—which 
is the traditional and well-understood one— 
will leave the initiative with the individual 
civil servant. Even if additional pay and per- 
quisites were not forthcoming, this opportu- 
nity probably would be of interest to many 
civil servants. The rewards would not be great 
but neither would the potential sacrifice. In- 
cumbents of CES positions who do not try to 
enter the CES should be left alone. Those who 
try and fail should face no punishment. 


I would recommend some degree of speciali- 
zation within the Career Executive category, as 
suggested in the Civil Service Commission’s 
interim plan, with several CES registers rather 
than one but with continually broadening 
classification standards. Moreover, every effort 
should be made to establish a CES Reserve 
and to tie in the CES program with any other 
executive reserve programs in the federal gov- 
ernment. It seems feasible, also, to develop a 
selection-out procedure for those attaining 
CES status. 

Finally, should Congress provide special pay 
and perquisites, as recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, presidential appointment 
and more directive assignment and rotation 
policies are in order, but not before then. 

There is much in E.O. 10758 that is worth 
while. Let us keep the Career Executive Serv- 
ice idea and the Career Executive Board. But 
to turn the proposal in the proper direction, 
let us balance the hazards for civil servants 
against the rewards, simplify personnel pro- 
cedure and structure, put partisanship in its 
place, and actively seek the cooperation of 
Congress. 





Brevity in History 


Yet it was impossible for even so industrious a man as Frederick II 
[Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 1740-1786] to read all the lengthy 
reports and comments which accumulated in his cabinet. He was com- 
pelled to order his ministers to send reports of no more than two folio 
pages, stating briefly the reasons pro and con. At the beginning of every 
document sent to the royal cabinet there was a succinct summary of the 
matter dealt with to serve as a means of rapid orientation. The king was 
forever threatening officials with disgrace and dismissal if their reports 
were not drawn up with the utmost brevity. . . . 


—Walter L. Dorn, “The Prussian Bureaucracy in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” 46 Political Science Quarterly 413 (September 1931). 
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sOUND basis for planning manpower and 
equipment requirements can be estab- 
lished only through reliable quantita- 

tive data on work productivity. Such informa- 
tion also has other management uses in con- 
structing performance indexes, determining 
time standards, appraising job content, and 
evaluating seasonal and peak load variations. 
Techniques developed in the past several 
years for obtaining statistics on work produc- 
tivity of human beings and machines are con- 
siderably less expensive and complex than 
classical time and motion studies. These new 
techniques, generally known as “work sam- 
pling” or “activity sampling,” are based on 
modern theories of probability and statistical 
inference. They use scientific sampling to ob- 
tain data on the amount of time spent by the 
staff of the organization on its various work ac- 
tivities. From a record of work being per- 
formed at random instants of time, estimates 
are prepared of the percentage and amount of 
time spent on each activity by the entire or- 
ganization and its various components. Also, 
by independent collection of data on the num- 
ber of work units completed for activities for 
which production records are available, esti- 


*Robert E. Heiland and Wallace J. Richardson, 
Work Sampling (McGraw-Hill Co., 1957); Ralph M. 
Barnes, Work Sampling (Wm. C. Brown Co., 1956). 





> Decentralized administration does not relieve head- 
quarters of such management responsibilities as budget- 
ing, personnel planning, setting standards of efficiency, 
adjusting programs to available resources, and fore- 
seeing tomorrow’s administrative or program problems 
for the entire organization. These tasks require a con- 
tinuing flow of information, including data on how the 
agency’s manpower resources are being allocated. The 
problem is to assure speedy and accurate information 
at the center without cutting deeply into operating 
time. Techniques are being developed to achieve this; 
one such method, which calculates the time spent on 


the various programs and internal functions, is reported 
here. 





mates can be prepared of the average amount 
of time consumed per unit of work. 


Scope of the Bureau's Field Organization 


j ye broadest application of work sampling 
attempted in the United States, to our 
knowledge, was initiated recently in the field 
organization of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. The bureau, a component 
of the Social Security Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, employs about 11,000 field employees 
in nearly 600 district offices throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. These offices, ranging 
in size from 5, to 80 employees, furnish services 
to the public in the social insurance field. Ac- 
tivities are highly varied among offices, within 
offices, and for individual employees. They 
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range from comparatively simple jobs such as 
filing and typing to lengthy and complex per- 
sonal interviews with claimants for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits re- 
garding their work and earnings experience, 
their family and household composition, and 
the legal provisions of the Social Security Act. 

These activities are carried on mainly in the 
district office, but a significant proportion of 
the work is performed outside. For example, 
the manager not only has responsibility for the 
internal management of the office but also 
must make certain that the public is informed 
of its rights and privileges under the program 
and must maintain smooth working relations 
with various public and private organizations. 
Other employees also carry on a variety of 
necessary duties outside the office. 


Earlier BOASI Work Measurement 


iTH the establishment of its field organiza- 
Wiion more than twenty years ago, the bu- 
reau began to seek ways of measuring the work 
of the field staff. Work measurement was re- 
quired not only as a guide for stafling district 
offices but also in formulating a work-related 
annual budget. The bureau was among the 
first federal agencies to present their budget re- 
quirements in terms of the number of units of 
work they expect to complete. 

For planning and budgeting, the work of 
the bureau is classified under several major ac- 
tivities and a number of sub-activities. Certain 
types of work flow between the field organiza- 
tion and other operating divisions, with the 
field involved in nearly all the major operat- 
ing activities of the bureau. One activity, for 
example, is the payment of insurance benefits. 
The field staff interviews claimants, reviews 
their applications, evaluates necessary support- 
ing proofs of eligibility, and prepares a deter- 
mination of award or disallowance. Then, the 
claim is forwarded to the division responsible 
for reviewing and certifying it for payment. 

To develop cost estimates of activities, it is 
necessary first to identify activity work Toads 
that reflect, as the volume increases or de- 
creases, the increase or decrease in time spent 
on the activity. In selecting an action or object 


of production to be a work load measurement, 

the following criteria are considered: 

1. Is the work load item of such a nature that it 
can be easily identified and counted? 


to 


Is the activity fairly homogeneous as to source, 
mode of processing, and time requirements for 
individual cases? 

g. Is it closely correlated with another work load? 
(If two work loads are closely correlated, there 
may be no need to report both, since one wil] 
represent both.) 

4- Does it require a sufficient portion of the or- 

eanization’s time so that variations in the work 

load volume from period to period or office to 
office make a significant difference in personnel 
requirements? 


Second, it is necessary to determine the re- 
lationship between production and time spent 
for these measurable activities and to deter- 
mine time spent on various nonmeasurable ac- 
tivities. 

In the past, a sample of district offices was 
selected to record and report over a number 
of weeks the allocation of work time among 
the several activities. In the course of a day, an 
individual changes frequently from one activ- 
ity to another. Each person was required to 
maintain his own daily time distribution rec- 
ord, noting the hour and minute he changed 
to a different activity. At the end of the day he 
computed the total amount of time spent in 
each activity, accounting for the entire work 
day. 

This type of data compilation system was 
used for a number of years. Because the process 
was time consuming and interfered to some de- 
gree with the regular performance of duties, 
the studies were generally limited to four or 
five weeks out of every year or two. 

The short duration and relative infrequency 
of the time studies left some important ques- 
tions unanswered. Changes in over-all district 
office productivity, changes in procedures, and 
new types of work load created by amendments 
to the Social Security Act could not be evalu- 
ated readily with respect to their immediate 
impact on particular activities. The bureau 
had to have more frequent and timely data, 
but it was necessary to simplify the means of 
getting them. 
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Work Sampling: The Data Sought, 
the Statistical Design 


HE work sampling technique, which the 

Bureau has used since October, 1957, makes 
the procedure for compiling information rela- 
tively simple, greatly reduces the number of 
employees involved in the project, minimizes 
the time required, and yields detailed and ob- 
jective data on a continuing basis. Based on a 
precise statistical design, it provides data 
whose statistical reliability can be evaluated, 
and it can be adapted to yield any required 
degree of statistical reliability. 

The immediate purpose of the work sam- 
pling project in the bureau is to obtain infor- 
mation for evaluating district office staffing 
needs and for constructing a budget for the 
field staff. The project identifies seventeen 
measurable activities (see figure 1, categories 
2-18) and six nonmeasurable activities (cate- 
gories 19-24). 

Time data in each activity are obtained for 
various classifications of the field staff. Person- 
nel are distributed among eleven geographical 
regions, several office sizes based in part on 
work load volume, and six position types— 
management, field representatives, claims rep- 
resentatives, claims clerical, receptionists, and 
other clerical employees. Data are also re- 
quired separately for work done in the office 
and out of the office both during the regular 
work day and on overtime. 

The fundamental distinction between work 
sampling and classical methods of compiling 
productivity data is that work sampling tallies 
activities being carried on at random instants 
of time. No record is maintained of work done 
over an interval of time. At various instants 
during the day, selected by random methods 
and fixed in advance, tallies are made of the 
activities engaged in by the office staff. The 
tallies for a month are added together, and the 
number of tallies for each activity is expressed 
as a percentage of all tallies. This percentage 
is applied to the total work time spent by the 
staff in order to estimate the amount of time 
spent on each activity. The results based on a 
sample of district offices are inflated to provide 
estimates on national, regional, and other 
levels. The average unit time spent on a meas- 
urable activity is obtained by dividing the esti- 


J 


mated amount of time by an estimate of the 
units of work produced in that activity. 

Stratification. The data in this project are 
obtained from a random sample of district of- 
fices and a random sample of time instants 
when work tallies are made within the district 
office. However, before any sampling is done, 
the universe of district offices has been strati- 
fied, or grouped, into sub-universes, permitting 
the selection of a random sample from each 
sub-universe. The purpose of stratification is 
two-fold: 1) If data are required for specified 
sub-universes, it is essential that a random sam- 
ple include items from each sub-universe. Each 
geographical region, size of office, and time- 
division is a stratum in this project. Since a 
sample is taken from every employee in the 
office, position-type may also be thought of as 
a stratum. 2) If the universe can be separated 
into strata consisting of fairly homogeneous 
characteristics and a sample taken from each 
stratum, the statistical efficiency of the sample 
is substantially increased, i.e. it is possible to 
reduce the sample size considerably without 
loss of statistical reliability in the results. Par- 
ticularly useful for this purpose is stratification 
by size of office and time-division (as well as 
position-type), which decidedly increases the 
efficiency of the design. 

Sampling. Each ultimate stratum from 
which the sample is selected consists of one re- 
gion, one size of office, and one place-time di- 
vision (such as work in the office during the 
regular work day). Two levels of sampling are 
used in each stratum. First, a random sample 
of district offices is selected, and second, a ran- 
dom sample of instants of time during each 
work day is selected for tallying activities. 
(The unit of sampling is an instant of time.) 
Both the number of offices and the number of 
sample tally instants chosen depend on how 
much detailed information is required, the 
relative differences in amount of time spent on 
each activity within an office and among offices, 
the desired reliability in the data, the amount 
of time management feels can be spent on the 
project, and certain other administrative con- 
siderations, such as the length of time a district 
office should be kept in the project. 

Two pretests of the project were conducted 
in order to obtain administrative and statisti- 
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cal information necessary to develop the sam- 
ple design. One of these was a national pilot 
study that tested instructions, forms, training, 
procedures, processing methods, estimating 
formulas, cost estimates, and staff acceptance 
of the approach. The sample for the continu- 
ing project consists of one-sixth of all district 
offices, randomly selected from each region and 
size of office. The district offices are selected 
every two months, so that all offices participate 
in the project some time during the year. The 
sample at any time is a random sample of the 
entire national field staff. 

In determining the number of time-instants 
when activities are recorded, work in the office 
during the regular work day has been distin- 
guished from out-of-office and overtime work. 
For work in the office during the regular work 
day, tallies are made at 6 randomly selected in- 
stants of time, an average of about 80 minutes 
apart. For out-of-office and overtime work, tal- 
lies are made each 45 minutes. 

The design is, of course, subject to revision 
as experience and knowledge are gained from 
the project. 


Procedure for Obtaining Data 


Work in the office during the regular work 
day. The moments during the day when activi- 
ties in the district office are to be tallied are de- 
veloped by the central office to assure random- 
ness, since randomness is a basic principle of 


SE CLAIMS 





work sampling. Several hundred sets of 6 ran. 
dom time-moments per day have been con. 
structed, 3 in the forenoon and g in the after. 
noon. Each set has been time-sequenced and 
checked to guarantee that an interval of at 
least 15 minutes elapses between successive 
sample periods. The selected time periods have 
been subjected to statistical tests of random. 
ness. One set of time periods is transcribed 
onto a random sample time sheet, each serving 
a district office for one day. These sets are 
placed in sealed envelopes and a two-month 
supply mailed to each participating district 
office. 

Within the district office the procedure is 
controlled by one or more recorders, depend- 
ing on the size of the office, who make tallies of 
work in the office during the regular work day. 
The recorder uses three basic documents each 
day—the random sample time sheet, the daily 
tally card (Figure 1), and a daily control rec. 
ord (Figure 2). Attached to the daily control 
record to facilitate controls is a removable 
overlay listing the employees grouped by type 
of position. Whenever an employee leaves the 
office, he checks out, and later in, with the re- 
corder. His check-out time, as well as an indi- 
cation of whether it is on business or leave, is 
recorded on the control record. Persons out of 
the office at the beginning or end of the day 
are recorded appropriately. The next day, the 
overlay name list is attached to a new daily 
control record. 


13. DISABILITY INQUIRIES 
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Figure 1. Recorder Tally Card 
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The actual tally card is a mark-sense punch 
card. One card is used for all persons in a sin- 
gle position-type. There are no names on the 
cards, thus maintaining anonymity of data and 
assuring reporting accuracy. Each card identi- 
fies the stratum, the number of persons in the 
position-type, certain other necessary informa- 
tion, and the twenty-three categories of activ- 
ity. 

At the start of each day, the recorder assem- 
bles the cards and the control record conven- 
iently in a looseleaf binder (Figure 2). He indi- 
cates in the control record those employees 
who are on leave or out of the office on busi- 
ness and enters identifying information in the 
tally cards. From one of the sealed envelopes 
he obtains a random sample timesheet. When 
the first sample period arrives, he starts his 
round of tallies through the office. When he 
reaches an employee, he indicates on the con- 
trol record that he is making a tally for that 
employee, and then mark-senses the employee’s 
activity at that moment on the appropriate po- 
sition-type card. If he is not sure what the em- 
ployee is doing at that moment, he asks him. 
The recorder tallies an employee wherever the 
employee is first encountered during the sam- 
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ple period. The recorder does not postpone or 
avoid empty desks or persons on the telephone 
or conducting an interview. If the employee is 
not at his desk and is not out of the office as in- 
dicated by the control record, the recorder 
finds and tallies him wherever he is. If he is no- 
where visible, the recorder makes a special 
tally. If the employee is on the phone or in an 
interview, he silently points to his current ac- 
tivity on the card. After the first day or two, 
the entire office staff can generally be tallied 
in 5 or 10 minutes, with a minimum of inter- 
ference in office routine. Total time spent by 
the recorder on the project averages about 2 
hours a day. He tallies himself from an inde- 
pendent set of random sample time moments 
in order to avoid always tallying himself as be- 
ing on the work sampling project. 

Work out-of-office and overtime work. The 
remaining time divisions, i.e., out-of-office work 
during the work day and overtime work, are 
recorded by the individual employee. When 
an employee checks out of the office on busi- 
ness, he enters his departure time on a self-re- 
porter tally card; tallies his work activity the 
first quarter-hour after his departure (e.g., if he 
leaves at 9:10 A.M., his first sample tally is 
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g:15 A.M.); and tallies each 45 minutes there- 
after. The employee identifies his stratum but 
not his name on the self-reporting card and re- 
turns it to the recorder. 

This procedure minimizes the active involve- 
ment in the project of all employees except the 
recorder. About 80 per cent of the employees, 
whose time is spent almost entirely in the office 
on regular time, are not actively involved at 
all. The remaining 20 per cent, having a sub- 
stantial amount of out-of-office work, are ac- 
tively involved only to the extent of filling out 
self-reporting tally cards. It is assumed that ac- 
tivities are reported accurately to the recorder. 
The procedure and the training program are 
both designed to minimize purposeful incor- 
rect reporting. The training program in each 
district office emphasizes that reports are anon- 
ymous (most of them being pooled in single 
position-type cards), that project objectives 
have no interest in individual performances, 
and that the data are collected for over-all sta- 
tistical analysis such as national, regional, and 
position-type variations. 


Processing Reports and 
Developing Estimates 
HE data are processed in the central office 
Tin Baltimore. This includes reviewing 
forms for completeness and consistency, pro- 
graming and tabulating the data, preparing 
estimates, and analyzing and presenting the 
data to management. The recording forms 
have been designed to make statistical process- 
ing largely mechanical. All information re- 
quired from district offices in the sample is con- 
tained on the tally cards. These are both key 
punched and mark-sense punched. Additional 
information on total worktime and units of 
work completed, necessary to prepare the re- 
quired estimates, is obtained from regular re- 
ports forwarded to the central office. 

The training program includes several days 
of dry run in each district office before the of- 
fice proceeds with actual recordings for the 
sample. The documents for the dry-run days 
are sent to the central office where they are 
edited manually. The district office is advised 
of any errors found so that it can prevent them 
in the future. The first week’s work record of 
each district office also is edited manually and 


an error-sheet returned to the district office. 
This manual editing includes consistency 
checks between the various documents. From 
the second week on, the editing is almost ep. 
tirely by electronic equipment. Every tally 
card is thoroughly edited for consistency 
within itself and in relation to the other cards 
coming from the district office. The electronic 
instructions provide for by-passing relatively 
minor inconsistencies the machine detects, s0 
that the processing of the bulk of the data dogs 
not stop. However, these inconsistencies are 
printed out for‘analysis. Some types of error 
cannot be by-passed. These rejects are printed 
out, corrected, and a correction tape con. 
structed to adjust the main tape. 

To obtain the required estimates, work time 
actually spent in each sample office by posi- 
tion-type and time-division is calculated from 
basic records. Then the number of tallies for 
an activity in each sample district office is ex- 
pressed as a proportion of all tallies for that 
office, separately for each position-type and 
time-division. This gives an unbiased estimate 
of the proportional amount of time spent on 
the activity for each office in the sample. This 
estimated proportion is multiplied by the total 
time actually spent in that position-type and 
time-division, thus providing an estimate of 
the amount of time spent on the activity in the 
sample district office. The estimates for all of 
the sample offices in each stratum of offices are 
multiplied by the ratio of the total time actu- 
ally spent by all offices in the stratum to the 
total time actually spent by the sample offices, 
giving an estimate of the total time spent on 
the activity in all district offices of the stratum. 
From these figures and the regular weekly re. 
port of all of the offices, which show units 
of work of measurable activities, the propor- 
tional time spent and average time per unit 
can be figured. 

The tabulation is made monthly; about 
thirty tables of data are constructed. These 
present average unit times for measurable ac- 
tivities and proportional amount of time spent 
for every activity, for various strata of offices. 
30th proportional time and amount of time 
spent in the different time-divisions and posi- 
tion-types are presented for each activity. 

For some of the strata and _ activities, 
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monthly tabulations are accumulated over the 
fiscal year. This is equivalent to stratifying the 
estimates by time and also increasing the size 
of sample, thus providing more reliable esti- 
mates for the year than for months. 

A program for estimating the size of the 
sampling error is being developed to guide the 
various management uses of the results. 


Uses of Work Sampling Results 


HE first objective of the bureau’s work sam- 
Toe program in the field is to estimate, 
for budgetary planning, national averages 
of time required per unit of work for the meas- 
urable activities and man-year requirements 
for the nonmeasurable activities. However, 
many other purposes may also be served by the 
data. The detailed data provided by the work 
sampling technique will be helpful in: 


1, Estimating the amount of time contributed by 
employees at various salary levels affording 
means of estimating cost rates per unit of work 
load for each type of work. 


. Showing the month to month shifts of field stafl 
from one activity to another as the work load 
composition changes. This will aid in planning 
maintenance of service to the public at times 
when service demands are sharply increased. 

g. Analyzing geographic variations in productivity 

in the various activities. This will be useful in 

allocating staff among the regions. 


— 


. Correlating the average productivity rates in the 
different district offices with population charac- 
teristics. Such an analysis may partially explain 
productivity differences among the district 
offices thereby providing additional manage- 


ment guides for staffing and organizational 
plans. 


5- Formulating more effectively a number of useful 
standards, such as conditions under which new 
field facilities should be established, most effec- 
tive size of district offices, and proper classifica- 
tion of positions. 


Summary 


LTHOUGH district offices are in a widely dis- 
A persed network and perform a complex va- 
riety of activities, it has been possible through 
work sampling to compile reliable quantita- 
tive data on productivity. Activity sampling 
yields all the data, and more, that were ob- 
tained by the former time study techniques, 
yet it does so less laboriously, more reliably, 
and on a continuing basis. ‘The former type of 
study relied on each individual to record his 
own time, and the accuracy of the time record 
was called into question because of the prob- 
lem of recording the complex of activities that 
makes up the work day for the district office 
staff. By simplifying the activity record to the 
point where it could be put on mark-sense 
cards, and transferring the burden of summa- 
rization of data from district office personnel 
to central office machines, more activity time 
data for the OASI field organization can now 
be obtained than was ever possible before. 

Especially gratifying to the administrative 
staff has been the response of the participating 
field personnel. Almost universally the pro- 
cedure has been approved for its minimal in- 
terference with the district office’s primary re- 
sponsibility of administering the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 








Leadership and Decision-Making in 


Manager Cities 


> Perhaps no public administrator has been so self- 
conscious about his relationship to policy and politics 
as the city manager. Nevertheless, we have little factual 
data on the manager’s current role in policy decision- 
making and little agreement on the role he should 
play. 

In these three articles, (1) data about how decisions 
were made in three council-manager cities are brought 
together with hypotheses suggested by the data, (2) an 
observer of council-manager government warns against 
intrusion of managers into policy realms appropriate 


to elected officials and suggests that managers foster 
stronger elected leadership mainly through changed 
political mechanisms, and (3) another observer, while 
acknowledging that a change in the political system 
of manager cities may be needed, concludes that man- 
agers, no matter how they view their policy role, are 
“officers of political leadership” and that the question 
must be considered from that base. (Separating politics 
and administration—at the federal level—is discussed 
also in “The Senior Civil Service and the Career Sys- 
tem,” page 189.) 


A Study of Three Communities 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN 
Michigan State University 


HIS is a report on a continuing study of 
‘Tike leadership in three middle-sized 
council-manager cities. All three cities are in 
the 50,000 to 80,000 population range, are in 
Michigan, and have been council-manager 
cities for over twenty-five years. The study 
covers the period of the calendar years 1953 
through 1957. The manager in each city had 
been in office before the beginning of this 
period and remained in office throughout the 
period. 

None of the cities is within the six counties 
of the Detroit metropolitan area. Cities A and 
B are manufacturing cities with a fairly slow 
population growth; city C, also predominantly 
a manufacturing city, has grown somewhat 
more rapidly. All have nonpartisan elections. 
Labor is organized in the three cities but has 
been of little influence in the selection of the 
council in cities A and B. City C had one AFL 


11 wish to extend special thanks to William Cottrell, 
graduate Falk fellow at Michigan State University, for 
his able and considerable assistance in the collection of 
data for this paper. Concerning the research method 
used: council records and newspaper accounts were ex- 
amined to determine the issues that were taken up by 
the city councils during the five-year period; news- 
paper stories were used to delineate the public roles 
played by the various individuals involved in the de- 
velopment of public policy toward each issue. Inform- 
ants in each community helped to clarify the nonpub- 
lic roles played by these persons. 
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and CIO endorsee elected to the council dur- 
ing the period studied; two other councilmen 
were given limited labor endorsement. 

Tentative conclusions reached in this pre- 
liminary report indicate that the manager and 
his administration are the principal sources 
of policy innovation and leadership in council- 
manager cities, even though the manager seeks 
to avoid a public posture of policy leadership; 
that the manager has resources and techniques 
that enable him to withstand even strong at- 
tempts by some councilmen to take policy 
leadership away from him; that nonofficial 
groups provide a greater amount of leadership 
in council-manager cities than is allowed for 
in the theory of the plan; and that this leader- 
ship is a result of councilmanic leadership fall- 
ing short of the idealized role assigned to it 
by the theory. Councilmen who do seek to lead 
place their political careers in greater jeopardy 
than do other councilmen. It was also found 
that there were few important issues confront: 
ing city councils in middle-sized cities and that 
even some of these were settled with little con- 
ict, particularly those where few solutions 
seemed to be available. 


The Manager Plan 
om basic idea of the council-manager plan 
is well known: an elective council of lay- 
men is to make policy and a professional ad- 
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ministration under a chief administrative off- 
cer selected by, and responsible to, the council 
is to carry out policy. It is not necessary to 
comment here on the fact that this approach 
to organization seems to imply the acceptance 
of the dichotomy which was held, some years 
ago, to exist between policy and administra- 
tion. Practicing city managers quickly learned 
that they could not avoid taking leadership in 
policy-making. (The tempests created in 
academicians’ teapots when the idea was pre- 
sented that politics and administration cannot 
be separated were of little or no interest to 
managers and their subordinates who must 
have discovered the necessary interrelation- 
ship of the two about the time that the first 
manager was appointed in 1908.) Summariz- 
ing some studies which were made about 
twenty years ago, Stone, Price, and Stone 
noted that: 


It is generally impossible for a city manager to 
escape being a leader in matters of policy, for it is 
an essential part of his administrative job to make 
recommendations. The most important municipal 
policy is embodied in the budget, and the city man- 
ager, of course, must prepare and propose the 
budget. The city manager’s recommendation on an 
important policy, even if he makes it in an execu- 
tive session of the council, is usually a matter of 
common knowledge.? 


Thus, while it was recognized no doubt al- 
most at once that the manager would have to 
be a policy leader, he was also expected to do 
this in a discreet manner. The code of ethics 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion enjoins each manager to further “positive 
decisions on policy by the council instead of 
passive acceptance of his recommendations,” 
and to give formal credit for policy decisions 
to the council. (The code, with some modifica- 
tions, dates from 1924.) 

Thus, the role of the manager was conceived 
realistically decades ago and is well described 
in the study by Stone, Price, and Stone. On the 
other hand, neither that study nor other writ- 
ings on the council-manager plan have paid 
very much attention to the role of other indi- 
viduals and groups in the municipal policy- 





*Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn H. 
Stone, City Manager Government in the United States 
(Public Administration Service, 1940), p. 243. See also, 
Steve Matthews, “Types of Managerial Leadership,” 39 
Public Management 50-53 (March, 1957). 
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making process: the mayor, the council, and 
interest groups confronting the manager and 
the council between election campaigns. It is 


principally to these areas that this paper is ad- 
dressed. 


Scarcity of Issues 


A= by of the role of various groups and 
actors in the making of municipal public 
policy is handicapped to some extent by the 
relative scarcity of issues that could be classi- 
fied as important. Most of the work of the 
council appears to consist of routine approval 
of recommendations from the city manager or 
his staff; these actions are routine because they 
fit within general policy already well estab- 
lished. 

Judged on the basis of the amount of con- 
troversy engendered, the time required to 
achieve a policy decision by the council, and 
the amount of space devoted to the issue by 
the local press, the number of important issues 
coming before the councils of the three cities 
averaged about two per year. There was little 
variation among the cities on this point. It 
should be noted, however, that an issue may 
be divided into a number of parts and take 
many forms. A major conflict between the 
manager and one of the councilmen in City C, 
for example, was raised as a background issue 
in connection with almost every other council- 


manic discussion during the period of the con- 
troversy. 


The Role of the Manager 


ly ALL three cities studied, the manager 
played the social role expected of him by 
his professional organizations. In each case, 
he avoided taking a public role of policy in- 
novator, except at the specific request of the 
council or in cases involving matters on which 
he could be considered a technical expert (e.g., 
on the effect of allowing a bank to install a 
drive-up window or of a proposed shuffling of 
administrative agencies). 

If we assume, along with Herbert Simon,’ 
that major decisions are almost always made 
through a “composite process” involving many 
people, so that no single person is wholly re- 


® Administrative Behavior (2d ed., Macmillan Co., 
1957): 
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sponsible for the final product, it becomes ad- 
vantageous to view the policy-making process 
as one in which individual roles are special- 
ized. Since the leader, according to Simon, is 
a person “who is able to unite people in pur- 
suit of a goal,” alternative goals must first be 
perceived by someone. This is done through a 
precedent role of policy innovation, by which 
I mean the development of ideas, plans, or 
procedures that may be presented as alterna- 
tive choices to the decision-makers. A decision 
might be said, for purposes of this article, to 
refer to the selection of an idea, plan, or pro- 
cedure from among the perceived choices. 
Many decisions must be made in the develop- 
ment of a policy. To name only a few, the 
innovators of policy must decide whether their 
incipient suggestions are worthy of develop- 
ment and subsequent presentation for consid- 
eration by the leaders. Each leader must decide 
upon a policy from among what may be sev- 
eral proposals coming from a single individual 
or agency or from more than one agency. Once 
the manager or other leader has decided upon 
a proposal, he will seek to secure its accept- 
ance. The governing body must then choose a 
proposal presented by one leader or must con- 
solidate the proposals of two or more leaders. 
Final acceptance by the council gives the pol- 
icy legitimacy. Of course, the council may veto 
all proposals, which would then force a recon- 
sideration of the earlier decisions by other 
actors. 

In the council-manager cities studied, the 
manager presented and sometimes strongly de- 
fended policy proposals that had originated 
largely from one of his own agencies (e.g., the 
police department on parking policies), from 
an advisory group (e.g., the planning commis- 
sion which developed urban renewal plans), 
from study committees of lay citizens (e.g., cit- 
izens seeking to prevent the breakdown of 
public transportation), or private groups (e.g., 
downtown merchants interested in off-street 
parking). There appeared to be a psychologi- 
cal advantage to the manager if he could place 
himself in the position of defending a policy 


‘In City C, however, the manager was in the posi- 
tion of presenting an off-street parking plan that was 
strongly opposed by the downtown merchants and 
parking lot owners. The opponents were able to delay 
but not prevent the adoption of the plan developed by 
the manager and his staff. 
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developed by these individuals or groups.> He 
would take a strong stand, but would use the 
protective coloration cf saying, “professional 
planners tell me. He would, in other 
words, take a public position of leadership in 
policy matters, but preferred to attribute pol- 
icy innovation to technical experts or Citizens 
groups. 

Although managers in all cities appeared to 
exercise considerable skill in avoiding a public 
appearance of being the tail that wags the dog, 
in two cities they were accused of seeking to 
“control” the mayor or council. In City C, the 
manager had to overcome major opposition 
which, for a short while, actually held majority 
control of the council. The manager chose to 
wait out the opposition, almost succeeded in 
keeping from being quoted in the newspapers 
concerning his own views on the conflict, and 
eventually weaned the mayor from the opposi- 
tion, thus making his supporters on the coun- 
cil a majority. In City B, two councilmen, 
elected to office late in the five-year period 
studied, accused the manager of policy domi- 
nation and voted against proposals that had 
his blessing, but there appears to have been no 
support for the two from other councilmen. In 
an election toward the end of the period stud- 
ied, a little-known candidate, seeking to join 
them, failed to secure nomination. 


The Role of the Mayor 


HAT of the mayor as a leader? In two of 
, pe cities studied, the mayor did not play 
a special leadership role. In one, he was elected 
by the council; in the other he was directl 
elected. In the third city, the mayor was the 
councilman receiving the largest number of 
votes. An individual of high prestige both 
among the public and on the council was reg- 
ularly elected mayor through the period stud- 
ied. Because of his high status, he appears to 
have been deferred to by other councilmen 
and his views were respected. His leadership 
was rather inconspicuous, however, and he did 


5’ One manager (not from Cities A, B, or C) pointed 
out in an interview that his office is one from which 
“trial balloons” can be sent up. If a proposed policy is 
greeted with general disfavor, the council can reject 
“the manager’s suggestion”—he takes the blame re 
gardless of where the idea may have originated. If the 
proposal is well received, councilmen accept it as their 
own. 
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not play the role of policy innovator, or of a 
chaperon of legislation through the council.® 

In the thirty issues of importance during the 
five-year period, the mayor was a principal 
leader on only two, both of them in City B. 
The mayor in this case was an elderly man 
who had held his office for many years. He was 
chief spokesman on the council for an unsuc- 
cessful proposal for a metropolitan area hos- 
pital authority, although the plan had first 
been worked out by a citizen group which 
strongly supported it. A new city hall for the 
community was a matter close to his heart, but 
he was opposed by the chamber of commerce 
and the taxpayers groups which thought the 
plan extravagant and unnecessary. Although 
the mayor had the support of the manager and 
of the planning commission, the council fi- 
nally accepted the plan of the economy groups. 

It is impossible to conclude whether the 
manner by which the mayor was selected af- 
fected his role as a policy leader. In general, 
there was not much reason to believe that the 
office of mayor, as such, was prestigious enough 
to give the incumbent a significant advantage 
over other potential leaders. 


The Role of the Council 


EMBERS of the council did not emerge as 
M either general policy innovators or as 
general policy leaders. The individual coun- 
cilman, rather, was likely to assume leadership 
in connection with a specific issue or function 
of government. He developed pet interests or 
came to know one area of municipal activity 
especially well and concentrated upon that. 

There was one exception: a councilman 
who acted as a leader both in the general de- 
velopment of policy and in seeking support for 
policies first presented by some other individ- 
ual or group (Councilman n in City A). To this 
case might be added another, somewhat sim- 
ilar. In City C, one councilman definitely 
acted as the leader of the opposition to the 
manager, regardless of the particular policy 
issue under discussion. His leadership, with 
a few exceptions, was of a negative sort, how- 
‘in one of the cities, the office of city attorney was 
elective. The incumbent played a definite policy-mak- 
ing role independent of the manager. In the two cities 


where the attorney was appointed, his role was much 
less important. 


ever. Since the conflict over the manager began 
almost at the outset of the period covered by 
this study, it is impossible to say if this council- 
man could also have served as a constructive 
policy leader under other conditions. 

While a councilman might concentrate 
upon a particular aspect of municipal policy, 
it was found to be dangerous for him to seek 
to make some specific issue a cause celebre. It 
he chose to do so, he immediately subjected 
himself to greater public attention and scru- 
tiny than was the case for the typical council- 
man, and he risked a defeat on the issue which 
could in turn have disastrous political conse- 
quences for him. There is danger in leader- 
ship, relative safety in conformity and an- 
onymity. The study indicated that councilmen 
were aware of this. 

In the five-year period covered, there were 
two incidents in which councilmen chose to 
make major controversies out of particular is- 
sues, and in each case the councilman was de- 
feated in his try for re-election. In City A, 
Councilman m, who had served continuously 
for a quarter of a century and who came from 
one of the city’s high prestige families, chose 
to take the lead in a full defense of municipal 
ownership of the light plant. The plant, long 
owned by the city, competed with a private 
utility. It served relatively few customers and 
costs were higher than those of the private 
company. As a result, patronage was falling 
and unit cost rising. Shortly after a new coun- 
cilman took office, he began a campaign for 
the sale of the light plant to the private utility. 
His proposal was immediately and vigorously 
opposed by Councilman m. The issue was car- 
ried along at council meetings, through ref- 
erendums and into court before it was finally 
settled in favor of sale to the private company. 
When Councilman m ran for re-election, he 
was defeated. He lost again two years later. 
(The referendums on the issue indicated that 
he was on’the unpopular side of the contro- 
versy.) 

Another case, in City C, involved the leader 
of a group opposing the city manager and his 
policies. Councilman y in this case was hostile 
to the manager at the beginning of the period 
studied. It took him some time, however, to 
organize a bloc. After an election, he picked 
up two new council members. When the 
mayor joined with him on two important is- 
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sues, involving the dismissal of two employees 
and wage and salary policies, Councilman y 
had a 4-3 majority on the council. The local 
newspaper speculated on the possible resigna- 
tion of the manager. The manager apparently 
decided to wait for further developments and 
for public opinion to become crystallized. He 
neither fought back nor made plans for resig- 
nation. Later, he became ill and the mayor 
acted in his stead for a few weeks. Shortly 
after, the mayor began to support the pro-man- 
ager group under Councilman z’s leadership. 
This switch produced a new one-vote majority 
in support of the administration and talk of 
the manager’s resignation stopped. A hard 
fought election campaign followed in which 
the issues included the question of wage and 
salary policy, support for the principle of the 
council-manager plan (all groups claimed to 
support it, but Councilman y was accused of 
seeking to sabotage it), and support for the 
incumbent manager. Councilman y was de- 
feated for re-election by one of the city’s lead- 
ing industrialists, a supporter of the manager. 


Leadership on Important Issues 


INCE in both policy innovation and leader- 
S ship, the role of the councilmen was a rela- 
tively modest one, it is necessary to look else- 
where for the actors who played these parts. 
They were the manager, the members of his 
administration, and the leaders of interest 
groups. 

Not all issues that were regarded in the com- 
munity as being important involved intense 
controversy. In the case of some significant 
community problems, only one plausible so- 
lution was offered. In others, no councilman 
seemed to see any political advantage in pre- 
senting alternative solutions. 

When the bus companies came to the coun- 
cils from time to time asking for fare increases, 
each councilman would deplore the trend to- 
ward higher fares and poorer service, but since 
the only discernible alternative to refusing the 
rate increase was a discontinuance of service, 
almost all councilmen voted in favor of the re- 
quest. In each of the cities, study committees 
of lay citizens were appointed to seek solutions 
to the bus problem. In two cities, they recom- 
mended that the city lease the lines and then 
hire the bus company to run them, thus avoid- 


ing certain taxes. In the third city, the com. 
mittee found another bus company to operate 
in the city when the existing company sought 
to withdraw. In each case, the council grate. 
fully, and with little discussion, accepted the 
proposed solutions. Although the operation of 
the bus lines was considered vital to each com. 
munity, a crisis situation was solved in each of 
them with little or no conflict. 

In cases where controversy did exist, as 
Table 1 indicates, leadership in favor of a pro. 
posal was most likely to come from the admin. 
istration, with outside groups the second most 
likely source. In fact, nearly all the really sig. 
nificant issues derived their leadership from 
these two sources. (The cases are too few to at- 
tempt to correlate the types of issues with the 
sources of leadership.) Councilmanic leader. 
ship came in annexation proposals, in seeking 
to make suburbs “‘pay their own way,” and in 
revolts against the manager. Only in the pro- 
posal to sell City A’s light plant and in a water 
supply revenue bond plan in City B did a 
councilman provide the leadership. In the 
second case, he had strong administration 
backing. Issues involving sharp conflict were 
rarely resolved as the result of leadership com. 
ing from the governing body. 

In contrast to the leadership for proposals, 
councilmen did lead in opposition to proposals 
more often than did persons in any other cate- 
gory. Most of the opposition was aimed either 
against the manager or against expanded serv- 
ices or capital outlay. A good bit of it was non- 
constructive and perfunctory. The picture of 
the council, in summary, was one of a largely 
passive body granting or withholding its ap- 
proval in the name of the community when 
presented with proposals from a_ leadership 
outside itself. 


Table 1 


Leadership on Municipal Issues in Three 
Michigan Cities 








Source of Leadership In Favor Opposed 
Administration 15 os 
Mayor 2 ait 
Councilmen "7 15 
Outside Groups 10 7 





Note: The table covers the go important municipal 
issues discussed during the years 1953-57. Because 
leadership was shared in several and lacking in others, 
the totals do not equal go. 
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Nonofficial leadership was important in the 
case of two types of issues in addition to those 
that were regarded as “hot potatoes” and so 
treated gingerly by elected officials. The first 
type included those submitted by both neigh- 
borhood and downtown businessmen seeking 
municipal assistance in solving their problems. 
The second included the public transportation 
problems which, in all three cities, were turned 
over to citizens committees to bring in recom- 
mendations. The first is the kind of interest 
group activity commonplace before legislative 
bodies at all levels of government. The second 
offers something of a puzzle, however. It 
would seem likely that the solution to the bus 
problem in each city was one that might have 
been pushed by almost any councilman, and 
to his political advantage. Yet, this was not 
the pattern. Possibly councilmen feared that 
any solution would also involve increased 
rates or the necessity of the city buying the 
transportation system—a solution that seemed 
unpopular in each city. Possibly controversy 
was anticipated that never materialized. 

It might be noted that the important policy 
and leadership role of the manager, of his ad- 
ministration, and of leaders of nonofficial 
groups differs from the pattern intended in the 
original theory of the council-manager plan. 
That theory assumed that able, respected lead- 
ers of the community would be willing to serve 
on councils and would take responsibility for 
policy decisions in government as they did in 
their businesses. While the typical councilman 
in the three cities studied gave the impression 
of being a sufficiently competent person, it 
seems clear enough that he was not willing to 
assume a public leadership role under circum- 
stances where he might thereby be plunged 
into controversy. The politician in the council- 
manager city, though he may be an amateur, 
thus follows the traditional practice of Ameri- 
can politicians and seeks to avoid taking sides 
in closely matched battles. 
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Suggested Areas for Further Study 

sTUDY covering a span of only five years in 
A three cities is scarcely sufficient to serve as 
a basis for firm generalizations. It is, however, 
possible for certain tentative hypotheses to be 
offered from the work reported on here and 
these may properly provide a basis for further 
investigation. The following seven hypotheses 
appear to be most worthy of further inquiry: 


1. There will be relatively few issues coming be- 
fore the council that will be regarded by council- 
men, the manager, or the press as involving impor- 
tant, nonroutine decisions. 

2. A manager will avoid taking public positions 
as a policy innovator on items of major impor- 
tance, but will serve as a leader in presenting and 
publicly defending policy recommendations devel- 
oped within the administrative departments, the 
advisory boards and commissions, study committees 
of lay citizens, or private groups. 

3. The mayor is not chosen on the basis of lead- 
ership ability or willingness to play a leadership 
role and he is, therefore, no more likely to serve as 
a policy leader than is any other councilman. 

4. A councilman is likely to assume leadership in 
connection with a specific issue or a specific func- 
tion of government, but not as a general policy 
leader. 

5. A councilman who chooses to make some spe- 
cific issue a cause celebre thereby becomes subject 
to greater public attention and scrutiny than is the 
case with the typical councilman and, if he fails in 
his objective, runs serious risk of defeat in the fol- 
lowing election. 

6. Important issues, measured by the conse- 
quences of failure to act, may involve little contro- 
versy if no alternative solutions are perceived, or 
if no political advantage is seen in the advance- 
ment of alternative solutions. 

7. When issues are regarded as being important, 
but when possible solutions are controversial, or 
many plausible solutions are discernible, the alter- 
native finally selected is likely to come from the 
administration or from a group outside of the local 
government structure. 


Further inquiry into these hypotheses 
should help to expand our areas of knowledge 
about local government and the characteristics 
of the public policy-making process. 
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The Need for Elected Leadership 


By DOROTHEE STRAUSS PEALY 
University of Michigan 


HE passage of fifty years has in no way al- 

tered early claims of the fundamental 
soundness of council-manager government, 
and the plan has great achievements to its 
credit. With increasing frequency, however, 
many have become aware of a restiveness 
about this form of government. In Michigan, 
this is manifested in the types of questions 
asked by citizens, charter commissions, and 
members of civic organizations where the plan 
is being considered. In addition, there is 
emerging an aggressive verbal exchange among 
local officials, other than city managers, as to 
their own role in municipal affairs. For ex- 
ample, on May 6, 1958, the newly elected 
mayor of Grand Rapids, Michigan stated: 


While, as I said before, I do not challenge the 
merits of commission-manager form of govern- 
ment, there has been a tendency in the past for 
managers to encroach on the prerogatives of the 
Commission. The commission-manager or council- 
manager form of government is essentially a para- 
dox and contradiction. The elective body, chosen 
by the people to express their will, under this form 
of government, delegates part of this authority to 
a single individual who is not responsible to the 
electorate. . ... 

It is human nature to aggrandize power and au- 
thority, and the manager, if the commissioners are 
slovenly, negligent or indifferent in their attitudes, 
has a tendency to usurp powers that belong to the 
grass-roots commissioners, even to the extent of 
advising on policy which is strictly within the prov- 
ince of the elected officials. This should not be 
tolerated.1 


These sentiments are not unique. Far from 
a strong current yet, the restiveness neverthe- 
less heralds the growth of what I see as a fun- 
damental problem: weak policy-making and 
leadership by the elected officials in council- 
manager cities and the complementary entry 
of the manager into policy areas that should 
be reserved for those elected. Managers, in 
fact, have found it necessary to espouse their 


*Grand Rapids Herald, May 6, 1958, p. 22. 


obligation to become “community” leaders? 
To a great extent the reasons lie in the original 
goal of the council-manager plan—efficient, 
economical municipal management with as 
little resort to “politics” as possible. The man. 
ager plan suffers from an “efficient manage. 
ment first, politics second” aura. 

Here and there in the professional manager 
literature others have sounded this warning, 
Kathryn Stone told the International City 
Managers’ Association in 1957: 


. I think city manager government has al- 
ways suffered from over-selling the idea that the 
council could act like a corporation board of di- 
rectors—that councilmen really did not have much 
to do. 

This de-emphasis of the council’s role has pro- 
duced situations which do not redound to the 
benefit of council-manager government. While it 
stems from the people and the councilmen then- 
selves, you managers are often involved in it too 
and sometimes augment it, perhaps without in- 
tending to do so.3 


Although the pattern for the operation of 
the manager plan was firmly established before 
the expert in public administration became an 
accepted idea in governmental circles gener- 
ally, the manager movement benefited from 
this later. emphasis on expertise, reinforcing 
the already apolitical bias of the council-man- 
ager plan, Advocates of council-manager gov- 
ernment envisioned the operation of this form 
as providing a separation of policy and admin- 
istration, and the plan reached maturity in an 
era when this separation was accepted as more 
valid than is the case today. While the basis of 
the council-manager plan appeared to be sound 
and continued growth attested to its success, 
no change in approach followed this recog- 





*See A. C. Harrell, “The City Manager as a Com- 
munity Leader,” 30 Public Management 290-94 (Sep- 
tember, 1948). 

* Kathryn H. Stone, “A Citizen Views the City Man- 
ager,” 40 Public Management 5 (January, 1958); see 
also Arthur W. Bromage, “Role of the Councilman in 
a Council-Manager City,” ibid., p. 7-10. 
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nition that the simple separation of admin- 
istration and politics, fundamental to council- 
manager theory, was not really simple at all. 
One result has been drift without theoretical 
conception. Managers have recognized the 
practical difficulties of operating in a leader- 
ship void—born of the fragmented leadership 
inherent in the political institutions of most 
manager cities—and have assumed leadership 
themselves without sufficiently thoughtful 
questioning of its appropriateness. But to say 
that a hard-and-fast separation of policy and 
administration is not possible or desirable is 
not to say that there is no difference in the role 
of administrators and elected officials. Perhaps, 
on the contrary, the uncertainty of the divid- 
ing line calls for more active attention to the 
question. But city managers seem to have be- 
come less concerned about identifying and 
sticking to their policy role. 

Indeed, many managers have conceded that 
they have limited the council’s scope of deci- 
sion-making when they felt prompt action, not 
expected from the council, was required. A 
manager’s intrusion in policy matters because 
“the job has to be done, I can’t wait for the 
council to get around to it” is not sound theory 
or practice. But it is evident in conversations 
of managers that they too often have slipped 
into the attitude that the most important goal 
is to get the managerial job done. To this end, 
managers frequently feel that the best council 
is one that asks the least number of questions 
and leaves the manager alone. 

Some citizens, particularly spokesmen for 
labor, are concerned about this. So long as 
councils and mayors in council-manager cities 
fail, or appear to fail, to lead in initiating, 
formulating, and deciding on policy, citizens 
will feel that policy has been largely deter- 
mined by experts in management and acqui- 
esced to by overawed, often badly informed, 
councilmen. 





‘This point was stated forcefully by Carl R. West- 
man, executive director of the Metropolitan Research 
Bureau of Detroit, a UAW-CIO affiliated organization, 
in his comments about the council-manager plan on a 
panel at the Annual Meeting of the Midwest Con- 


ference of Political Scientists in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
April, 1958. 


Possible Solutions 


ee weakness I sense in the manager plan— 
the growing intrusion of managers into the 
political realm and their rationalization of this 
as necessary—stems to a great extent, I think, 
from inadequate leadership outside the man- 
ager’s office. This weakness in political leader- 
ship, in turn, stems both from the attitudes of 
some managers and from some of the political 
machinery found in most manager cities: 
nonpartisan elections, elections-at-large, and 
the absence of a meaningful office of mayor.5 

With their weakness in policy initiation, 
councils often must accept one of a limited 
number of policy alternatives or adopt no pol- 
icy at all. The alternatives placed before the 
council by the manager are those that appear 
to him most desirable and feasible from his 
particular vantage point. While these may rep- 
resent the best managerial judgment, they can- 
not always be assumed to be the only alterna- 
tives. While managerial considerations are im- 
portant, political considerations cannot be ig- 
nored. Questions of timing; social, political, 
and economic priority; local custom; and even 
prejudice can and should at times hold preced- 
ence over managerial rationale. These are con- 
siderations only elected officials can reflect. City 
managers by training, experience, and profes- 
sional orientation cannot let their judgments 
be swayed by such considerations. If they do, 
they are building necessarily into their recom- 
mendations value judgments of a nonmanage- 
rial nature of whose inclusion the council may 
be unaware. 

It is not only for this reason that managers 
should become more sensitive about their in- 
trusiou into policy matters. Where imagina- 
tive and colorful leadership of public opinion 
is required, the job should be left to elected 
officials. Otherwise, the manager’s “above is- 
sues” managerial competence is impaired. Sen- 


* Replies to questionnaires sent to all Michigan man- 
agers in 1957 by the Institute of Public Administration 
of the University of Michigan showed that the state’s 
manager cities have retained a striking devotion to 
these features. Moreover, managers, by and large, seem 
completely satisfied with the way the plan operates in 
their communities. In addition, most managers indi- 
cated that they have been able to keep councils and 
mayors out of the managerial arena. 
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ator Joseph S. Clark, former Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, stated the case for elected policy 
leadership forcefully when he wrote: 


No appointed official—city manager, managing 
director, or chief administrator—can possibly get 
or keep the prestige of an elected mayor. Top 
leadership in American politics is never hired; it 
is always elected... . 

For the essence of leadership is to lead, not to 
follow. . . . Deciding how far ahead you should 
be at any one moment is a matter of intuition, not 
something you can settle according to the formal 
rules of administration. . . . every successful polit- 
ical executive knows that what is possible depends 
largely on the quality of his own leadership.® 


The time has come when managers should 
concern themselves less with their managerial 
effectiveness and their need to get the job done 
and more with the values inherent in effective 
representative government. To this task, they 
can bring their intimate experience of the sub- 
ject matter of policy, their concern about good 
government, and their knowledge of adminis- 
trative management. The manager’s attitude 
as well as the governmental structure are in- 
volved; both should concern him. 

Although the council-manager plan makes 
much of the primacy of the council in munic- 
ipal affairs, it leaves the council in a poor 
structural and psychological position to ex- 
ercise this primacy. Purified by nonpartisan 


‘Joseph S. Clark, “Notes on Political Leadership,” 
216 Harper’s Magazine 29 (June, 1958). 


REVIEW 


elections, hampered by the absence of a mean- 
ingful leader such as a mayor, and confronted 
by the expert manager and its own lack of ex. 
pertise, the council usually is in no position to 
be the primary organ of government. 

Whether policy leadership should come 
from the council or the mayor in council-man. 
ager government‘is arguable, but we should 
work for structural changes and civic climates 
conducive to producing leadership by elected 
officials responsible directly to the people. | 
suggest four changes that might help: 


1. That councils be better staffed to ask 
managers the right questions. Is it too much, 
in the light of perplexing city problems, to 
hope that councils might be educated and 
staffed on matters of policy in the same way 
that some of our state legislatures are? Can 
university public administration centers, bu- 
reaus of municipal research, or taxpayers asso- 
ciations provide assistance? 

2. That the office of mayor be reconstituted 
so that its holder is in a better position to ex- 
ercise more leadership. 

3. That the manager be taken out of the 
public limelight; this, I think, can be done 
without sacrificing his administrative effective- 
ness. 

4. That partisan elections (preferably local 
parties) operate in municipalities to en- 
courage formulation of a coherent municipal 
policy where now only the manager’s program 
exists. 


The Manager Is a Politician 
By KARL A. BOSWORTH 


University of Connecticut 


PPER governmental bureaucrats everywhere 
U live under the imperative of thinking of 
the continued justification of the activities of 
their bureaucracies. What are the possible 
ways of modifying programs and methods? 
How appealing to whom are the alternatives? 
What are the dangers to be avoided? Are the 
achievements impressive? Is there a firm and 
possibly growing body of public awareness, 
satisfaction, and support? These and similar 
considerations haunt the thoughts of the pru- 


dent governmental officer. What he does with 
these thoughts may depend upon the form of 
government and political system within which 
the officer works. 

Council-manager government, by placing 
the manager directly in public view, accentu- 
ates public interest in how this kind of bureau- 
crat operates as a political leader. Not only is 
he inevitably in public view, but the range of 
his operations is broad, and the fate of his 
community may be determined in part by the 
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public goals his thoughts lead him to set for 
his government. Recent awareness of the broad 
roles in policy leadership admitted by some 
city managers has raised the question as to 
whether council-manager government is de- 
veloping now as an acceptable political system. 
In other words, given this bent, is it still a 
popular government or is there a danger that 
an undemocratic political system is being con- 
trived? 

It is the view here that the relatively recent 
willingness of city managers to admit generally 
that they are community leaders does not re- 
flect a marked change in their role. City man- 
agers, abetted particularly by the International 
City Managers’ Association, have been con- 
cerned about the image of themselves pre- 
sented to the public. The role of the manager 
has been, after all, in the process of being 
structured; and the fortunes of the managers 
and the Association depended upon public 
acceptance of a described role. 

The description of the role as it affects pol- 
icy leadership has varied from time to time 
and place to place. Looking at three “‘styles”’ of 
city managers as these roles have been de- 
scribed will, I think, point up the relatively 
minor nature of the recent changes. One 
should not think of these “styles” as a his- 
torical series. Although some case might be 
made for a historical trend, the emphasis 
here is on the presence of policy initiating 
elements in all the styles of manager that have 
been described.? 


*For a historical view noting relevant changes in 
the managers’ “Code of Ethics,” see Hugo Wall, 
“Changing Concepts of Managerial Leadership,” 36 
Public Management 50-53 (March, 1954). Compare 
Douglas G. Weiford, “Changing Role of the City 
Manager,” 36 Public Management 170-72 (August, 
1954). For a view of kinds of city managers in terms of 
occupational sociology see George K. Floro, “Types of 
City Managers,” 36 Public Management 221-25 (Octo- 
ber, 1954). Any attempt to think about the roles of 
managers must depend heavily upon the work of 
Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn H. Stone 
(and others) done in the late ’thirties and, especially, 
their book, City Manager Government in the United 
States (Public Administration Service, 1940). They 
seemed to weigh more heavily than one would today 
the formal responsibility of the council, and they 
seemed to have had a clearer distinction between 
policy and administration than can be mustered today, 
but one cannot much project their insights. 


The Administrator Manager 


NE stylized view of the city manager has so 
O sought to emphasize his role in internal 
administration as to leave no room for policy 
initiative. In this view, he just carries out ad- 
ministrative duties such as hiring, setting up 
the tasks, reviewing the work, and looking for 
ways of getting more production from the 
same input or the same production from less 
input. Of course he also makes up the budget, 
and therein, if nowhere else, he is in politics. 

A manager could, and a few have tried to, 
provide a council with budget estimates in 
which there was no firm proposal but rather 
a pricing of amounts of programs with supple- 
mentary programs priced in a fashion so that 
the council could buy as much or as little as 
it chooses. But the firm, balanced budget is the 
rule, and in such a proposal the manager says 
to the tax-saver that the city “needs” stated 
amounts for various programs and to the 
spender that the city “can get by” on the stated 
totals. The saver must find some program from 
which he can make deductions, if he would 
tinker with the proposal, while the spender 
has either to do the same or to propose the 
raising of taxes. Even if a manager has had 
budgetary guidance from the council, he can- 
not ordinarily escape some public responsibil- 
ity for his proposed budget: “He didn’t in- 
clude anything new for us,” or “They got 
nearly everything they wanted.” Whether such 
statements emanate from employees or from 
others interested in programs, they are the 
essence of politics. 

Let us not depreciate the manager’s role as 
an internal administrator, for that is one of 
the plan’s principal justifications. However, 
even in this role the administrator-manager is 
likely to set goals whose achievement may im- 
press people with the desirability of the plan 
and the ability of the manager; good politics, 
in other words. Short run goals may include 
the rewriting of some of the city’s contracts for 
services or insurance with a view toward sav- 
ings or improved service or coverage. These 
can be matters of policy as well as administra- 
tion, and if one of the changes proves to be 
controversial, this is politics. A longer run 
goal may be the transformation of a mediocre 
department into a technically proficient one— 
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a change, if accomplished, resulting in changes 
in the quality of the services and almost un- 
avoidably in the quantity and kinds of service. 
The effective city policy has changed whether 
the change has been noticed or not. 

It is difficult not to imagine our adminis- 
trator hearing of state legislation which com- 
pels or allows the city council to make some 
new decision and transmitting this informa- 
tion to the council, along with administrative 
advice and the news about other cities initiat- 
ing a service locally unknown; but these items 
may, if desired, be saved for the next “style” 
of city manager. 


The Policy Researcher and Manager 


HE manager may have learned that all pol- 
Tie issues have their administrative aspects, 
and that he, as administrative expert, should 
advise the council on the ramifications of their 
proposals, including the budgetary conse- 
quences. It is likely, further, that in compari- 
son with council members, the manager is 
highly informed about municipal affairs and 
about sources of municipal information and 
how to mine these sources. The council will 
insist that the manager enlighten their delib- 
erations. 

In this role, the manager who is also a pol- 
icy researcher will contrive to know about 
what is coming up in a council meeting from 
sources other than his desk so that he can 
be somewhat prepared with relevant informa- 
tion. He will further seek to school the council 
to refer to him for study and report nearly all 
issues which anyone wants seriously to con- 
sider. Councilmen, impressed with the man- 
ager’s expertise and concerned with their own 
responsibilities, fall readily into the pattern of 
asking his assistance. 

It should be noted that these policy pro- 
posals may come from anywhere: councilmen, 
other individuals and organizations in the 
community, or the manager. It has long been 
accepted that managers should bring overt 
policy ideas to the council. This was implicit 
in the manager’s presumed expertise in mu- 
nicipal affairs. He had had more opportunity 
than the council to learn about alternative 
and supplementary municipal services or regu- 
lations, and he could be expected to give at- 


tention to the channels of current municipal 
information. 

The standard role of managers, in fact, goes 
well beyond the passive or reactive patterns 
suggested above. The manager has been ex. 
pected, like any good mayor, to study the 
problems, programs, and facilities of his city 
and to make proposals to the council on these 
matters. Any perusal of the several editions of 
The Technique of Municipal Administration, 
including chapters devoted to administrative 
research, planning, and particularly program. 
ing, shows that the International City Man. 
agers’ Association has been hoping for a strong 
measure of city-statesmanship in its managers, 
The current word is that it is one of the re. 
sponsibilities of the manager to see that issues 
of the maintenance, discontinuance, and ini- 
tiation of program elements be systematically 
reviewed by the legislative body.? It is, of 
course, official dogma that the manager be in 
a position to participate in long-term plan- 
ning as well as the planning of programs for 
current operations. 

The researcher-manager acknowledges all 
the while that he is the council’s man. He 
works for the council. He studies the proposals 
they refer to him and reports to the council. 
He initiates policy studies for presentation to 
the council. He advices the council; warns it 
and even argues with its members. Others may 
read or listen, but the role is structured in 
relation to the representative body. He is 
aware of the community, but he works for the 
council. They hired him; he works for them; 
they are responsible for the decisions. 

Although our manager is the council’s man, 
he gives attention to public relations. He seeks 
to have the city avoid offending the public 
unnecessarily. He wants all elements of the 
administration to present an appearance of 
courtesy, consideration, and effective opera- 
tion. He seeks through news channels and re- 
ports to get city accomplishments told to the 
public. Many managers also seek ways to get 
some communication from the public. Systems 
for handling complaints aid the manager in 
gauging public expectations as well as in re- 
viewing operations. And managers everywhere 

? Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, 


(4th ed., International City Managers’ Association, 
1958), p. 109. 
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explain to publics the council-manager form 
of government, an inevitably self-referring 
form of communication, 

It may be important to note two models of 
this researcher-manager style, differentiated by 
their policy presentations. One seeks to em- 
phasize factual materials, stating alternative 
policies and predicting the consequences of 
following each. He seeks to avoid making rec- 
ommendations. The other model, perhaps at 
the council’s insistence, or perhaps by personal 
inclination, presents his policy proposals as 
recommendations, with reasoned factual sup- 
port but a minimum of “confusing alterna- 
tives.” This could be an important enough 
difference to merit thinking of the recom- 
mender as a separate style of manager. How- 
ever, the manager with facts and alternatives 
does make recommendations—as in his budget. 
And he will surely weigh the values of his 
council and community in considering alterna- 
tives to present to the council. Interest in 
economy of time and of effort in explanation 
will lead even the cautious manager to pre- 
judge a great many policy issues for council. 


The Community Leader and Manager 


HROUGHOUT the history of the movement, 
| oe city managers have ventured into 
overt community leadership in the settlement 
of public problems. Through the same period, 
some students and proponents of the plan have 
feared that the role of active policy leadership 
would bring discredit to the form of govern- 
ment. Although the argument has never ter- 
minated, the common doctrine has described 
the manager in clear and continuous subor- 
dination to council, expressing his activist po- 
litical inclinations upon and through council. 
A minor variation would include the mayor 
as an alternate in the intermediate role. 

In the last ten years, however, there have 
been numbers of instances in which managers 
have admitted or proclaimed the broader role 
for themselves, and there is now a common 
doctrine of valid, if limited, manager initiative 
in policy formation. Different ones would 
draw the limitations variously, so the picture 
of this manager is less precise. 

Even the latest edition of The Technique 
of Municipal Administration states that “The 
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city manager is free to act as a community 
leader in the great majority of municipal pol- 
icies which do not involve political contro- 
versies.”"? The 1958 edition also gives what 
may be the key to the newly described role: 

“A manager can often serve effectively as a 
community leader without heading a commit- 
tee or taking direct leadership in civic pro- 
grams. By searching out and discovering the 
many real leaders existing in the community, 
interesting them in new improvements for the 
community, and keeping them supplied with 
new ideas and encouraging them to work to- 
gether, he can achieve far more than by direct 
leadership of his own.”’# 

Managers are thus expected to study the in- 
formal power structures of their communities 
and to use the persons in these channels of in- 
fluence in so far as they will cooperate to 
achieve the managers’ goals. This may be 
simply a more candid expression of what ex- 
perienced managers have commonly done or 
it may emerge from a more sophisticated per- 
ception of the distribution of influence. In any 
case, relevant power may rest elsewhere than 
in the council and the managers are seeking to 
use it. 

What are other characteristics of this style 
of manager? He accepts without question the 
role of city emissary to state and federal gov- 
ernment organs, including legislative commit- 
tees, to state and national professional and 
civic associations, and to other municipal gov- 
ernments. To some he will express the city’s 
point of view and with others he may negoti- 
ate for his city. 

He will pay particular attention to all or- 
ganized groups in his community, partially as 
a means of making the acquaintance of the 
natural leaders of these groups. “It is the man- 
ager’s job to provide facts, offer counsel, en- 
courage and tactfully to guide community 
groups in the planning of worth while im- 
provements.” The telephone numbers of the 


Ibid., p. 31. In a book of biblical character coming 
from many hands one should not expect all statements 
to agree with that quoted. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 

*“Leadership Functions of the Manager,” 37 Public 
Management 53 (March, 1955). This is a report pre- 
pared by a group of managers for discussion at the 
goth Annual Conference of ICMA held December 5-8, 
1954. 
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executive directors of associations presuming 
to speak for the interests of commerce, health, 
welfare, education, industry, religion, labor, 
good government, and real estate, among 
others, ought to be readily at hand. These 
executives may include most of his cohorts 
outside his administrative team, for they and 
the manager may have adjacent goals as well 
as similar methods of operation. 

He may seek to participate in the meetings 
of boards and commissions of his own govern- 
ment and, whenever possible, the meetings of 
boards of special districts covering his city. 
“Personal contacts by the manager with vari- 
ous county officials open the door for unan- 
nounced leadership.’ 

When he has acquired acceptance’ in the 
community power structure, his opportunities 
for influence will broaden and he is likely to 
be consulted by groups making plans for any 
segment of the community. “In this concept a 
manager can and should deal with political 
parties on much the same basis as other inter- 
est groups. By avoiding any sign of preference 
or of dealing in personalities, a constructive 
influence can be had.” 

What are the limits to this role? In one 
sense, the question is unanswerable, for man- 
agerial leadership “is a function of the instant, 
the setting, and the personalities.”* In another 
sense, the community-leading manager is lim- 
ited by his sense of appropriate behavior for 
his role as servant of the public. In yet another 
sense, although conscious of his power, the 
manager must remember that this power is a 
result of the tolerance for him of the present 
city council and any council membership which 
may soon be elected. Any Tuesday night 
could be the last, particularly the meeting 
following election of a new council. No one 
suggests that managers should depart from 
their traditional watchful obliviousness to 
these elections, although a few will admit that 
they seek to develop possible candidates for 
the council among board and commission 
membership. 


* Ibid., p. 52. 
‘Ibid., p. 54. 
8 Ibid., p. 53. 


Are There Serious Risks? 


HE city managers in any of these styles are 
pe simply master mechanics of bureav. 
cratic routine. Even our administrator-man. 
ager had better be able to sense the public 
pulse at budget time. And he may have more 
difficulty predicting public satisfaction with 
his planned administrative achievements than 
does the community leader who feels free to 
try his ideas on his local acquaintances. City 
managers, whichever role they wish to follow, 
must seek to be among the best politicians in 
town, for their work deals with the satisfaction 
of the wants of people who have the privilege 
of discussing and voting about this work. 

There are risks to popular government in 
council-manager cities. A manager could con. 
vince his council and significant elements in 
the community that only by his nonpartisan, 
objective mind can the city problems of first, 
second, and third importance be identified 
and only through his skilled, impartial analy. 
sis can the correct solutions be found. The 
special risk here is that the values the man- 
ager uses in making these decisions will reflect 
those of some limited group within the city 
rather than values representative of his city. 

There are risks that the administrative mind 
will successfully insist that matters decided 
shall stay decided; that some newly proposed 
facility cannot be considered because it is not 
in the six-year capital outlay plan; or that any 
undesired change in operation cannot be con- 
sidered because “we have a policy on that.” 
Managers cannot be blamed for hoping that 
complex issues may be considered fully, de. 
cided upon, and that the decision stick. But it 
should not be the manager’s discretion which 
determines when decisions shall be reconsid- 
ered. 

There are risks that a city’s effective policies 
may be determined increasingly through proc 
esses of negotiation between the city and other 
governments, and with banks, utilities, devel- 
opment and other corporations, professional 
and business groups, and unions. If the man- 
ager is an uninstructed ambassador in these 
negotiations, his negotiating premises partially 
may foreclose later consideration by his gov- 
erning body of alternative policies to those on 
which negotiation has been concluded. 
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These are real risks, but the risks of con- 
centrated political leadership are not limited 
to council-manager cities. We are thus thrown 
back to the question of whether the values of 
managers will represent those of their com- 
munities and whether the local political and 
representative system will enforce some cor- 
respondence between popular wishes and gov- 
ernmental performance. 

With regard to the political systems in coun- 
cil-manager cities, it may well be time to give 
thought to both informal and formal arrange- 
ments. If only stooges for some manager-sup- 
porting power combine are elected to the coun- 
cil, or if the system has made the ardent 
practice of political leadership unprofitable 
for all save the manager, or if the political sys- 
tem is incapable of expressing either discon- 
tent or contentment, or if a competing point 
of view to the government position cannot 
gain intelligent expression, it is time to be 
inventive. Perhaps there is need for a tax 
benefits association, with research staff, pub- 
licists, and publications, as well as a taxpayers’ 
association. Perhaps it needs to be recognized 
that local parties are not going to develop and 
that charter groups are commonly going to 
confuse the public about the manager plan by 
asking the voter for support of the plan or the 
manager rather than support of a program of 
current policies.® Perhaps thought needs to be 
given to findings suggesting that the nonpar- 
tisan election does not readily permit the reg- 
istration of protest and perhaps permits no 
clear indication of assent.!° Perhaps it can be 
remembered that our national political parties 
are federations of state and local parties, that 
political parties have demonstrated a capacity 
to express ideals with some contrast, and that 
not only “nice people” but most of the tal- 
ented ones who are aspirants for elective office 
are now accustomed to working in parties. Al- 
though we have had enough of faith in gim- 
micks, perhaps it is time to think of some sys- 
tem which will assure the representation of 
both parties on the council—where this is fea- 
sible—rather than no parties. If we want a 





* The Stone, Price, Stone findings on this point sound 
quite contemporary. Op. cit., chap. 12. 

*Charles R. Adrian, “Some General Characteristics 
of Non-partisan Elections,” 46 American Political Sci- 
ence Review 766-76 (September, 19532). 


political system which will diffuse the public 
attention now placed on the manager as po- 
litical leader, perhaps we should ask the par- 
ties for assistance in providing public discus- 
sion from some variety of points of view. In 
any case, care needs to be given to the selection 
of a governing body. It may decide to govern; 
or in the absence of a manager it may have to 
govern for a time. 

Governments depend greatly upon the val- 
ues held by their important bureaucrats, and 
democratic governments depend on the capac- 
ity of these bureaucrats to sense the values of 
the communities the governments serve. There 
appears to be a basis for some belief that gov- 
ernment employment, including the manager 
profession, attracts individuals whose values 
seem realizable in service to the public, in 
contrast to more dramatic or more pecuniarily 
promising roles. Helping to achieve public 
goals, to “do some good,” is appealing. A 
stronger than usual ethical sense may be pres- 
ent.'! The training of these people is likely to 
be highly inculcating and reinforcing of values 
of personal integrity, fair play, just dealing, 
and appreciation for the rights and views of 
others. 

The leadership of the International City 
Managers’ Association has used its literature 
and conferences to seek to maintain in man- 
agers values consistent with their roles in dem- 
ocratic government. The injunctions to walk 
uprightly before men, compassionately before 
the weak, and humbly before the council stand 
out in the tracts.!2 The personal moral trag- 
edies among managers must be relatively few, 
judging from the small publicity of such 
events. 

The problems with regard to the values of 
managers are in part concerned with their own 
values and in part concerned with those of the 
community. A risk is that as the manager be- 
comes an upper-income citizen he will have 
preferences like an upper-income citizen, that 
he may learn to think like those with whom 
he lunches, or to think that no good idea could 


“A professor may be indulged in some judgments 
about his students. Consideration is being given to 
methods for studying the values of administrators of 
various sorts. 

2“Relations of the Manager with the Public,” 37 
Public Management 77-83 (April, 1955), €Sp-, P- 79- 
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come from a source that has seemed not to 
appreciate him. These risks are probably no 
greater, however, in the administrative leader 
manager than in the other styles, for the leader 
in his varied community contacts must some- 
times listen. The manager’s staff and depart- 
ment heads may also be correctives for his 
preferences. 

City manager dogma used to include the 
notion that the plan of government was ap- 
propriate only for those cities that wanted this 
form of government—cities whose people were 
willing to sacrifice some of the fun of political 
controversy and patronage for the benefits of a 
skilled management. Without exploring in de- 
tail the boundaries set by such criteria, it may 
be possible to suggest that cities in which there 
are very strong and deep disagreements over 
values test, perhaps beyond reasonable ex- 
pectation, the possibility of any career general 
executive representing in his decisions the 
preferences of the community. Similarly, in 


communities where the relevant local govern. 
ment values shift, as a result of population 
mobility or new problems, or where the elec. 
toral system results in frequent changes in the 
value components of the community being 
represented, the capacity of any manager to 
sense and move with the changing dominant 
values of his community may be tested beyond 
his or the council’s endurance. Can a particu. 
lar manager shift back and forth in his prefer. 
ence system as the majority on the council 
shifts from labor to conservative inclinations? 
Probably in situations such as these one should 
not expect the manager to stand exposed and 
alone. 

These calculations undoubtedly leave most 
of the suburbs, many independent cities, and 
some central cities appropriate grounds for 
the manager plan. And where managers are 
used, let us think of them as officers of general 
administrative direction and political leader. 
ship, for that is what they are. 
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Practicing Management Theory 


By MATTHIAS E. LUKENS 


Assistant Executive Director 


The Port of New York Authority 


ANy public administrators are manage- 

ment conscious, but few public agen- 

cies have developed a well-rounded 
management program, tending rather to sub- 
merge management concerns with program 
concern. The Port of New York Authority is 
a lively exception. It has kept administration 
prominently in mind, striving constantly to 
meet the ideals which public administration 
theorists have developed and developing some 
theories of its own. 

At the risk of repeating some of the well- 
established goals of good administration, I 
want to sketch through fact, tone, and empha- 
sis, some sense of the Port Authority’s manage- 
ment program which we feel has won a 
justly deserved reputation for effective public 
service. 


The Contribution of Structure and Tradition 


Ms” of the management practices of the 
Port Authority were facilitated by its 
unique nature and character. First, it is im- 
portant that the Port Authority, created by 
treaty between the states of New York and 
New Jersey as their joint agent to accomplish 
things the states individually could not do, 
has proved to be sound in concept and appli- 
cation as a form of government organization. 

Second, the structure and functioning of 
the Port Authority Board of Commissioners 
has played a key part in assuring competent 
management in the organization. Having 
twelve commissioners with six-year terms that 
are staggered has resulted in continuity of 
policy and stable management. The fact that 
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> To most administrators, widely-accepted axioms of 
good administration are familiar, but also familiar is 
the large gap between what we believe and what we 
do. Among the many reasons for the gap is the absence 
of top to bottom dedication to good administration in 
an organization, the lack of a “management program.” 
An executive of the Port of New York Authority here 
describes the Port Authority’s management program, 
finding the determination to follow (and even keep 
ahead of) public administration principles the main 
reason for the organization’s management success, along 
with such factors as dynamic leadership at the top, a 
policy-making body which leaves the administration 
wide discretion within the broad program it outlines, 
and a financial arrangement which requires self-sup- 
port. 





the Port Authority commissioners receive no 
compensation has made it possible for the 
Governors to appoint men to the board who 
are motivated principally by a desire to render 
a useful public service. Traditionally, they 
have appointed men who have a record of ac- 
complishment in business, the professions, 
and/or public leadership. 

With such experience, the commissioners 
have understood the board’s role as a policy- 
making body and have long depended upon 
an executive head and professional staff for 
day-to-day management. In a real sense, man- 
agement of the organization has been effective 
because the board delegated substantial au- 
thority to a competent executive director, 
charging him with the same responsibility for 
executive action and decision as is placed 
upon the president of a private corporation. 

Third, in addition to the normal incentive 
found in all forms of government—the satis- 
faction of rendering a useful and beneficial 
service to the public—the Port Authority has 
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a second motivating force of great magnitude 
and eflect—the necessity to be self-supporting. 
Unless one lives in such a climate it is difficult 
to appreciate the force of these two incentives 
fused together as they are in this one agency. 
It provides an optimum opportunity for man- 
agement progress and achivement. 

And fourth, the founding fathers of the Port 
Authority deliberately gave it wide latitude 
for management decision and action. Let 
there be no mistake about it, the parent states 
of New York and New Jersey properly control 
the scope of those responsibilities and regu- 
larly review proposed major Port Authority 
undertakings. However, the major jobs having 
been authorized by the states, the Port Author- 
ity determines how the job is to be done. Such 
freedom for management decision and action 
has provided the opportunity for the Port 
Authority to develop itself and to adopt for 
its own use management policies and prac- 
tices—including personnel, financial, and ad- 
ministrative—that meet one test: are they the 
wisest and best for discharging the Port Au- 
thority’s responsibilities? 


The Management Program 
Leadership and Executive Direction 


The beginning and the end of management 
in the Port Authority is leadership and execu- 
tive direction. These two fundamentals of 
management cannot be separated, since the 
day-to-day work of an effective executive re- 
quires their continuous interplay. The impor- 
tance of this fact and the key part leadership 
must play is often grossly underestimated. It 
is not simply that before people in an organi- 
zation will accept an order or direction, lead- 
ership must have been exercised or displayed. 
Leadership makes the difference between an 
outstanding performance and a mediocre one 
—the difference between success and failure. 
Leadership combined with executive direction 
more than anything else determines and affects 
the attitude and spirit of people in an organi- 
zation. The integrity with which people con- 
duct themselves in their work, the pride they 
have in their institution, the loyalty they have 
to their organization, and the devotion they 
have to their duties or responsibilities are the 
measure of the leadership and direction of 


the head of their organization; as is also the 
zeal and enthusiasm with which people work 
and the pace which they set in their work. In 
management terms, these twin dynamics of the 
executive head—leadership and direction—de. 
termine the degree to which people in an or. 
ganization are aware of its goals, will strive 
for desired results, and are management con- 
scious. 

With such stress on leadership, you may 
ask: “Of what does it consist?” Like all intan- 
gibles it is impossible of a completely satisfac. 
tory definition. Certainly it does involve show. 
ing the way primarily by setting an example, 
inspiring as well as establishing standards, 
How one does this is a matter of individual 
personality and talents, but it does seem to 
require being “people oriented”; being in 
frequent personal contact with numbers of 
persons in the organization, at their jobs as 
well as outside; being tolerant and under. 
standing or firm and militant as the situation 
requires; being progressive and forward look- 
ing; and being dedicated to the organization, 
its goals, and its people. 


Management Philosophy and Attitude 


One of the Port Authority’s most unusual 
attributes is our vigorous management philos- 
ophy—and the extraordinary extent we are 
able to live by it. Simply stated, our aim is to 
be the best—the best management, the best 
results, the best place to work. Within the 
framework of this policy we have utilized the 
best practices we can find in both business and 
government and have developed some on our 
own which others, in turn, have borrowed. 

Fulfilling an organizational philosophy de- 
mands that most persons in the organization 
understand and believe in it. And so from the 
first day of his orientation course, an em- 
ployee is urged to develop a questioning atti- 
tude. Similarly, every supervisor, passing as he 
must through a supervisory and management 
training course, is encouraged to train his peo- 
ple to develop a questioning attitude and to 
contribute ideas on how to do things better. 
As an additional stimulus, we have an effective 
suggestion system that has the same goal. 

Toward the same end, participative man- 
agement is extensively practiced, mainly rest- 
ing on good staff work—all levels of the staff 
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participating in the generation of ideas and 
recommendations. This has gone beyond mere 
requirement; it is a practice that has become 
a habit throughout the organization. Thus, 
the normal decision made in the organization 
has been preceded by a complete identifica- 
tion of facts, full consideration of alternatives, 
and a discussion of the problem and solutions 
by all persons whose responsibilities would in 
any way relate them to the subject matter. 

It is in the same spirit that we have built a 
management based upon teamwork. This is a 
somewhat overworked term, yet it describes 
the way, as a matter of management policy, 
that we function. Probably the best way to 
bring this subject home is to state categorically 
that among the key members of our manage- 
ment group there are no internal politics, no 
favoritism, no front office cliques, no discrimi- 
nation, and no power playing. The fact that 
such practices are not tolerated is not the only 
explanation; it is the spirit and attitude of 
staff, which springs more than anything else 
from inspiring top leadership. 

Along with stress on striving to be the 
best, the questioning attitude, participative 
management, and management teamwork, 
flexibility and informality are emphasized. Ab- 
horrence of red tape and the evils of bureauc- 
racy amounts to a party line. Although we 
have the normal and necessary rules of con- 
duct and administration, there are practically 
none that are inflexible or which cannot be 
waived for good and sufficient reason. Al- 
though the integrity of lines of authority is 
jealously guarded, ease and informality of 
communication are encouraged and fostered 
throughout the organization without regard 
for lines of authority. 

The plain fact is that orderly administra- 
tion requires formalization of policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures. The problem is not to 
let orderliness become rigidity and inflexibil- 
ity. 


Organization Structure and Concept 


Requirements of organization structure are 
dynamic and continuously changing since the 
personnel and personalities of an organization 
as well as its goals or sub-goals are changing. 
Therefore, there is need for continuous and 
long range organizational planning. 


5 


A new Port Authority organizational struc- 
ture was developed in 1951-52, recognizing 
that the agency had changed from one devoted 
to the performance of a single activity—or 
group of activities with closely related pur- 
poses—to one devoted to the performance of a 
variety of diverse activities. Whereas in 1942 
the bulk of our activities concerned bridges 
and tunnels, by 1952, as directed and author- 
ized by the two states, we were developing and 
operating airports, marine terminals, truck 
terminals, and a bus terminal as well. 

We adopted a line and staff type of or- 
ganization, emphasizing purpose rather than 
process and utilizing four operating or line 
departments: aviation, marine terminals, in- 
land terminals, and bridges and tunnels. The 
staff included the general counsel, the chief 
engineer, the director of finance, the director 
of administration, the director of public rela- 
tions, and several others. 

The virtue of this type of organization is 
the multiplicity of tasks which can be success- 
fully undertaken by a single agency. The key 
to its effective use is the maximum delegation 
of authority to the line department heads, 
good staff work on their part, which includes 
making full use of the staff departments, and 
an effective way to judge results. 

After preparing for this reorganization for 
a full six months and after a year of discus- 
sions, explanations, interpretations, and staff 
meetings following the effective date, the 
degree of delegation achieved in the reorgani- 
zation was not all that was desired. We discov- 
ered how hard you have to work to effect 
delegation. A management expert (who later 
became director of administration) was brought 
in and spent one year studying how to dele- 
gate: from the Board to its committees; from 
the commissioners to the executive director; 
from the executive director to the individual 
department head; from the department head 
on down the line. 

As a result of this study, real delegation 
commenced. The commissioners, for example, 
retained authority for approval of capital con- 
struction projects over $12,500. Once a proj- 
ect is authorized, however, the board delegates 
wide latitude to the executive director to 
proceed with the project. In the case of certain 
structures where rentals are fairly uniform, 
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like the Port Authority Building involving 
almost two million square feet of commercial 
space, the commissioners set standards on term 
and net rate and then authorized the execu- 
tive director to enter into any and all leases 
within those standards. In other cases, the 
board authorized the renewal of leases (even 
though they involve substantial amounts) by 
the executive director so long as the new terms 
are equal to or better than the old terms. 

In most instances, the executive director has 
delegated his complete authority to the line 
or responsible department head for approval 
or action. The burden of responsibility is on 
the department head to seek the executive di- 
rector’s review or to inform him when that 
appears desirable or needed. And, in greater 
or lesser degree, further delegations have been 
made down the line from the department 
heads. 

Hand in hand with this delegation of au- 
thority to the line department head has gone 
the responsibility to make proper use of staff 
units. Being a rather compact organization 
with its 4,400 employees within a 25-mile ra- 
dius in only 19 locations, the Port Authority 
has chosen generally to have highly central- 
ized staff units. The line department head 
needs to seek advice, information, and service 
from staff departments; it is not constantly 
thrust upon him. After receiving staff advice, 
the line department head must bring in a rec- 
ommendation for action that reflects and 
considers the points of view of all interested 
specialists. 

If any of the specialists or staff heads dis- 
agree with the recommendation, it is the line 
department head’s responsibility to report this 
fact and, in important cases, to arrange for the 
staff man to present his point of view at the 
same time to the executive director. For ex- 
ample, the responsible staff department direc- 
tor recommended to the director of marine 
terminals that a certain level of maintenance 
be utilized for a particular type of cargo ter- 
minal building. The marine terminals direc- 
tor disagreed with the recommendation on 
three counts: (1) the rental available for such 
buildings would not support such a high 
maintenance cost; (2) prospective customers 
were agreeable to a lower level of building 
maintenance; and (3) the useful life of the 
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building with the lower level of maintenance 
would be sufficient to make it self-supporting. 
The staff department director argued that the 
building would last longer with the higher 
level of maintenance and that such mainte. 
nance was required to meet the standard of a 
first-class marine terminal. Both director; 
agreed to disagree and the marine terminal 
director, accompanied by the staff department 
director, brought the matter to the executive 
director for decision. In this instance the de. 
cision accorded with the views of the line 
director. 

In all such matters it is essential that the 
integrity of the line of authority be main. 
tained. The chief executive cannot allow the 
staff man to short-circuit the line department 
head by hearing him in advance and not a 
part of a presentation of the over-all subject. 
Conversely, the line department head must 
appreciate the function of the staff man and 
give full and complete consideration to the 
staff man’s point of view before he arrives at 
his final recommendation or course of action. 

The Port Authority is particularly fortu. 
nate under its line and staff form of organiza- 
tion to be able to measure results in terms 
not only of quality of service but also of net 
revenue. Thus, in delegating authority to the 
line department head, it has been possible to 
hold him truly responsible for his results—the 
net revenues or deficits of his line activities, 
within standards of safety, quality of service, 
and so on. It is difficult to describe what this 
reorganization and its basic concept has 
wrought. I have facetiously compared it with 
the splitting of the atom in the amount of en- 
ergy it has released. Never have I seen operat: 
ing department heads so highly motivated, so 
determined, and so aggressive, or who work 30 
hard to get outstanding results—both service 
and net revenue results. 


Management Planning and Control 


To assure continuous and effective manage- 
ment planning and control in the Port Au- 
thority, we have done three things. First and 
foremost, we have adopted and we live by the 
principle that management planning and con 
trol is a prime responsibility of the su 
pervisor (including each level of supervision 
from the first level, such as the field mainte 
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nance foreman, to the department head level). 
This, of course, goes hand in hand with the 
delegation of authority and decentralization. 

Second, in order to get this principle 
adopted in practice, we have worked long and 
hard to provide each supervisor with tools 
necessary for management planning and con- 
trol. A system of “responsibility” accounting 
and financial reporting was developed which 
provides accounting and financial information 
in such a way that each supervisor can identify 
expenditures—indirect and direct—and reve- 
nues for which he is responsible. We use a 
performance budget, which is integrated with 
our budget reporting and accounting system; 
all are designed to reflect organizational re- 
sponsibility. An interesting aspect of this prin- 
ciple of responsibility is that we not only have 
the customary review of line department 
budgets by central staff units, like the Budget 
Division and the Organization and Procedures 
Department, but we also have a reverse twist 
with the line departments reviewing the budg- 
ets of the staff units. In this way, the line de- 
partments, with their legitimate interest in 
knowing something about the size and charac- 
ter of the expenses that are going to be ap- 
plied against their revenues (through the 
distribution of general overhead charges) can 
raise any questions to satisfy themselves that 
the staff departments are sufficiently cost-con- 
scious and responsive to their needs. Another 
tool of planning and control is the regular 
long range forecast (air trafhc, vehicular traf- 
fic, and so on) which is tied into long range 
and master plans and translated at least an- 
nually into a long-range capital budget and 
financial forecast. 

Likewise, a number of control procedures 
and devices have been developed which coin- 
cide with the manner in which authority has 
been delegated. In this regard we have ab- 
stained from centralized, overriding, and de- 
tailed controls in certain staff units such as 
the Budget Division or Personnel Department, 
but have placed the burden for such control 
in each department. Another example is 
found in the comprehensive project control 
system which has been established for all con- 
struction, applying to small as well as large 
projects—transit sheds, hangars, the $30 mil- 
lion New York International Airport Arrival 


Building, that places in the line department 
or department of prime responsibility over-all 
control for projects as they progress from stage 
to stage, from conception through planning, 
engineering, and construction to completion. 
To be sure, the Engineering Department is 
directly responsible for the design and super- 
vision of construction, but the executive di- 
rector looks to the line department to control 
the cost, the functioning, the aesthetics, the 
completion time, and the revenues of each 
project. 

And third, key staff has been provided to 
aid the executive director and the depart- 
ments in management planning and control. 
Thus, the director of administration provides 
advice, assistance, and leadership in all mat- 
ters relating to administrative management. 
The Organization and Procedures Depart- 
ment (manned by eighteen professionals) as- 
sists him in developing sound plans for im- 
proving administrative management and for 
providing a staff service to the executive di- 
rector and all departments on all problems of 
organization, management control, adminis- 
trative and clerical procedures, and work 
methods. 

Similarly, the director of finance plays an 
equally effective role in providing the execu- 
tive director and all departments with advice, 
assistance, and leadership in the financial as- 
pects of management planning and control. 

In addition, a staff unit develops operating 
and maintenance standards for the guidance 
and use of all operating facilities and does 
operations research studies by direction and 
request. 


Able People Highly Motivated 


We at the Port Authority believe, and some 
competent observers concur, that our staff is 
second to none in the public service as well 
as in private business. This is no accident, nor 
is it due to gimmicks, nor did it happen over- 
night. The Port Authority has worked hard 
for years to maintain intelligent, progressive, 
personnel policies and develop and preserve 
an atmosphere and attitude which gives real 
meaning and life to those policies. 

Personnel administration in the Port Au- 
thority has two major objectives: 
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1. To secure and retain highly competent, eff- 
cient, and trustworthy employees. 
2. To establish and maintain employee relations 
and conditions of employment which; 
a. Motivate the individual to perform most ef- 
fectively. 
b. Contribute to the development of the indi- 
vidual. 
c. Make the Port Authority a desirable place to 
work. 


Personnel policies, spelled out in a Person- 
nel Guide given to each new employee, in- 
clude pledges that merit alone shall control 
initial selection; merit with due consideration 
of seniority shall control promotion; preferen- 
tial consideration shall not be accorded on 
account of political, racial, religious, or other 
influence; competent employees shall have 
tenure so long as they are performing needed 
tasks; and equal pay shall be provided for 
equal work with all positions properly classi- 
fied as to similarity and complexity of duties 
and qualifications required. 

In addition, the following principles are 
followed: 


A. Personnel administration is a primary responsi- 
bility of department heads and supervisors, 
and they shall make every effort to effectuate 
the personnel policies of the Port Authority. 

B. Supervisory employees of the Port Authority 
shall have the responsibility not only of suc- 
cessfully completing assignments but of foster- 
ing job satisfaction on the part of employees 
under their supervision. 

C. Compensation for employees shall compare fa- 
vorably with salaries paid for similar work in 
private businesses and public agencies in the 
Port District. 

D. Executive compensation shall be set to attract 
and hold the most competent career staff from 
the administrative, professional, and technical 
fields. 

E. Adequate employee benefits such as pensions, 
group life insurance, hospitalization, and medi- 
cal service shall be provided. 

F. Opportunities to receive training to improve 
performance on the job and to prepare for ad- 
vancement shall be made available to all em- 
ployees. 

G. Information regarding activities and policies 
of the Port Authority shall be currently avail- 
able to employees through a communications 
program. 

H. Employees shall be encouraged to organize and 


engage in social and recreational activities, and 
the Port Authority shall lend support to these 
activities. 

I. Employees are free to organize in any manner 
they choose. The Port Authority will recognize 
and deal with any and all accredited organiza- 
tions of employees in the same manner as it 
will continue to recognize and deal with any 
individual employee. 

J. Employee grievances will be promptly and 
carefully considered, and every attempt will be 
made to provide a supervisory adjustment. 

K. The dignity of the individual employee shall 
at all times be recognized and respected. 

L. Competence, efficiency, diligence, and devotion 
to duty shall be required of all employees. 


In selection and placement, standards for 
selection have been developed for each class 
of positions, and accepted tests and measure- 
ments (including tests constructed in the Port 
Authority with the help of a consulting psy- 
chologist) are applied to determine the merit 
of candidates. Likewise, to provide career op- 
portunities for Port Authority employees, full 
consideration is always given to candidates 
within the Port Authority before opening 
competition for any but beginning level posi- 
tions. The key difference between the admin- 
istration of this program, in contrast to many 
public jurisdictions, is flexibility. For ex- 
ample, the Port Authority has no law nor 
fixed rule of three that must be followed in 
selection but is free to select any person from 
any place on an eligible list. The decision as 
to the nature of a particular test and the 
weighting to be given factors such as the writ- 
ten test, oral examination, seniority, experi- 
ence, and so on, is the responsibility of the 
personnel director with advice from the op- 
erating departments. The decision to have an 
open competitive exam or closed exam is the 
responsibility of the personnel director after 
the review of the qualifications of the availa- 
ble candidates with the operating department. 
Even though such management freedom is 
possible, it is perfectly obvious that such flexi- 
bility must be used wisely or in fact it could 
not survive. If the practice of appointing other 
than the top persons from eligible lists sud- 
denly was followed, the employees would 
quite properly question the whole selection 
process. Nevertheless, the importance of hav- 
ing this flexibility is that, when an exception 
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PRACTICING MANAGEMENT THEORY 


can be justified, it is possible to make it, and 
we do. 

Some years ago an excellent classification 
plan was devised and a competent staff re- 
cruited to keep the plan current and effective. 
Hand in hand with this effort, a salary plan 
was developed which provides ranges with 
steps that may vary in accordance with the 
effectiveness of an individual’s job perform- 
ance. (Although most employees receive an- 
nual step or merit increases which will nor- 
mally vary for professional and supervisory 
personnel, some receive none.) This salary 
plan is coupled with a policy that Port Au- 
thority salaries shall compare favorably with 
the better salaries paid for comparable jobs in 
the metropolitan area. At least once each year 
a salary survey is conducted throughout the 
metropolitan area of some 34 key jobs in 47 
companies and 3 governmental jurisdictions. 
Based upon the results of this survey, neces- 
sary adjustments are made to assure that the 
average Port Authority salary for a typical 
position (like a Stenographer I) is equal to or 
greater than that paid 75 per cent of similar 
positions in the companies studied. Flexibility 
also has been built into salary administration. 
Although we have firm salary ranges for Serv- 
ice C (generally nonsupervisory), only infor- 
mal salary ranges are used as guides for our 
key management and top supervisory posi- 
tions. Whether the salary range is formal or 
informal, a starting salary above the lowest of 
the range is frequently paid to attract a par- 
ticular individual or qualified individuals, 
and sometimes the top of the informal ranges 
is breached for good reason. 

The Port Authority training program is 
unusual in its extensiveness; the amount of 
participation; and the degree of its depend- 
ence upon the departments for defining op- 
erating needs, determining the content of 
training, and carrying on the actual instruc- 
tion. A variety of skills training courses and 
several levels of supervisory training, includ- 
ing a management training course, are con- 
ducted directly. Specialized courses, for ex- 
ample in speech, patent law, and transporta- 
tion economics, are provided by universities 
for our personnel, sponsored by the Port Au- 
thority. Finally, technical courses (e.g. elec- 
tronics and police science) are financed by the 
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Port Authority for certain employees and col- 
lege courses applying to Port Authority work 
for any employee wishing to study on his own 
time. 

In recognition of the importance of com- 
munication, a Communications Division has 
been established as one of the four major di- 
visions of the Personnel Department. Al- 
though the Port Authority emphasizes that 
communications is a primary responsibility of 
each supervisor, it recognizes that special as- 
sistance is' helpful to facilitate and promote 
good communications throughout the organi- 
zation. Hence, the division has responsibility 
for such written communications as the Port 
Authority Diary, a monthly newspaper of, by, 
and for employees; the Management Review, 
a bimonthly publication of what is current 
and choice for supervisory personnel; pam- 
phlets and publications to inform employees 
on special subjects; and a spot announcement 
service to inform employees on something of 
major importance about to take place before 
they read about it in the newspaper. These 
written communications are supplemented by 
the executive director’s weekly Report on 
what is going on in the Port Authority, which 
goes to the commissioners and key staff mem- 
bers. The division is particularly helpful in 
sounding out staff opinion and in rendering 
assistance to operating units in the prepara- 
tion of written communications. Thus, we 
have calied on the division to conduct em- 
ployee attitude surveys on various subjects, 
such as a recent one to determine employee 
opinion of the fairness and effectiveness of 
our promotion practices. 


Highly Developed Sense of Public Relations 

From the very beginning of the Port Au- 
thority, its people not only were aware of the 
importance of good public relations but 
worked hard at providing services and facili- 
ties in a manner and of the kind designed to 
serve the public and to warrant public favor. 
This awareness probably stemmed from the 
fact that Governor Al Smith and others had 
found it necessary to stump the two states and 
the Port District to generate public and press 
support in order to get legislative approval 
of the treaty between New York and New 
Jersey establishing the Port Authority. Since 
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then, time after time, the support of the pub- 
lic and the press has been critical toward the 
success of Port Authority undertakings. 

In recognition of the importance of public 
relations, the director of public relations func- 
tions as a key member of the staff, reporting 
directly to the executive director. She par- 
ticipates in every major policy decision or 
discussion and her advice is given great weight 
—before action is started or a program under- 
taken rather than after a public relations 
problem appears. 

Our director of public relations continu- 
ously reminds us that good public relations 
consists of first doing a good job or providing 
a good service and then making sure the pub- 
lic knows about it. To this end, for example, 
service to the public has been made the first 
consideration for operating personnel (our 
policemen are continuously reminded to be 


friendly and courteous to the public; drivers 
in trouble at our tunnels and bridges are pro- 
vided free gasoline, air, towing and other as- 
sistance). A prodigious effort is made to keep 
the press informed and to answer press in- 
quiries quickly with accurate and complete 
information. In addition, an extensive com- 
munity relations program is conducted 
throughout the Port District. 

If we have learned anything from our ef- 
forts to improve our management, it is the 
importance of having a management pro- 
gram—a program that encompasses all phases 
of management, that is based on sound prin- 
ciples and policies, that is geared to the long 
haul, that recognizes an organization is dy- 
namic, that is reflected in the minds and ac- 
tions of key members of management, and 
that recognizes we cannot rest on our laurels 
but must forever strive to improve. 








And in Great Britain .. . 


Plans for greater co-ordination of the Navy, Army and Air Force, and 
a closer integration of their administration and organisation, are run- 


ning into serious difficulties. 


Informed reports indicate that there has been such a sharp conflict 
of opinion between Mr. Sandys [Minister of Defence] and the three 
Service Ministers and among the leaders of the Services that most of the 


projected reforms are imperilled. 


Apart from these larger issues, formidable difficulties are already be- 
ing experienced in securing inter-Service agreement on even minor ad- 
ministrative reforms for the co-ordination of subsidiary branches com- 


mon to all three Services. 











Many leading officers and their permanent advisers are not convinced 
that the case for comprehensive integration has been made out on the 
grounds of efficiency and economy. 

Mr. Sandys is determined to push ahead with his reforms. He is said 
to be anxious to secure the agreement of the three Services rather than 
attempt to impose drastic co-ordination upon them from above. 

There are persistent Service reports that Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Mountbatten will in due course not only succeed Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Sir William Dickson as Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, but 
will become the Chief of Staff of all the armed forces a position of au- 
thority which would enable him to speed up the introduction of reforms. 


—James Margach, The Sunday Times Political Correspondent, ‘Conflict 


on Defence Reforms” (The Sunday Times (London), April 27, 1958). 

















Leonard Dupee White 1891-1958 


By JOHN M. GAUS 


Professor of Government 


Harvard University 


Leonard White was born in Acton, Massa- 
chusetts on January 17, 1891. He was the son of 
John Sidney and Bertha H. (Dupee) White. He re- 
ceived the degrees of Bachelor of Science at Dart- 
mouth College in 1914 and of Master of Arts in 
1915. He was instructor in government at Clark 
University from 1915 to 1918, and then instructor 
and later assistant professor of political science at 
Dartmouth College in 1918-1920. He was appointed 
associate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1920, and received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy there in 1921. He served 
in the Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1920, holding an Ernest 
DeWitt Burton Distinguished Service Professorship 
at the time of his retirement in October, 1956, and 
was emeritus professor at the time of his death, on 
February 23, 1958. He was married to Una Lucille 
Holden in 1916. His wife, his daughter Marcia 
(Mrs. M. Gerson Rosenthal, Jr.) and his mother 
survived him. Among the formal distinctions that 
came to Leonard White were honorary degrees 
from Dartmouth (Litt. D., 1946) and Princeton 
(LL. D., 1952); the Siockberger Award of the 
Society for Personnel Administration, 1955; Com- 
mander of the Order of Leopold II from Belgium 
in 1948; the Woodrow Wilson Award by the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association in 1948 for his 
The Federalists, published in 1948, and the Ban- 
croft Prize of Columbia University in 1955 for his 
The Jacksonians, published in 1954. 


HE influence of Leonard White was exer- 
cised in the field of public administra- 
tion primarily through a cumulative min- 
gling of teaching, scholarship, and writings; 
through services to his profession; through 
public positions which he held. A disciplined 
focus of his personal qualities wielded another 
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> Leonard White was a scholar informed by experience 
and an administrator guided by study and reflection. 
The influences he exerted through his scholarly writings 
and his innovative contributions to improvement of 
the public service were great and lasting. His success, 
as seen by a close co-worker, required strong personal 
qualities as well as intellect, perhaps most significantly 
a remarkable self-organization and discipline which 
directed all his work toward carefully-chosen goals. 
The achievements of Leonard White, here described, 
will serve as a hopeful fact of history and an inspira- 
tion to many to bring new industry to their tasks. 





influence over and through his substantive 
activities. | 

There are two circumstances that enhanced 
the spreading and quiet power of his work 
and character; one is the character of public 
affairs in this country and the world generally 
during the years of his active work. The other 
is the immediate environment in which he 
worked for nearly forty years, the University 
of Chicago and its Department of Political 
Science. 

He began his work when the catastrophe of 
the First World War was challenging institu- 
tions and ideas, particularly in government, 
throughout the world. He had prepared him- 
self and had entered upon creative work when 
the catastrophe of depression forced a further 
appraisal of public policies and the construc- 
tion of more adequate public instruments and 
processes. Then came the Second World War 
and the post-war years. Throughout his pro- 
fessional life, our country was in urgent need 
of transforming its means of public house- 
keeping from those more appropriate for a 
predominantly agrarian earlier society to those 
more helpful to a rising urban interdepend- 
ence. ‘To exploring and explaining the emer- 
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gence of this task and of pioneering in the 
ideas and arrangements that were needed if 
it were to be accomplished, he dedicated his 
life work. He could, in his lifetime, help to 
shape not only the needed new institutions 
but the attitudes toward them. 

He entered upon his work at a time when 
the Department of Political Science of the 
University of Chicago, under the leadership 
of Charles Merriam, was becoming outstand- 
ing for the fresh and varied activities and 
thought of an unusual group of scholars of 
whom Leonard White was one. Pioneering 
was encouraged; an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion across traditional lines of organization 
and thought within the university was 
achieved; and support was obtained for new 
lines of work. Amidst the burdens, fatigues, 
defeats, and discouragements which are the 
lot of all hard and generous workers, he had 
the inner certitude of the importance to his 
university, his country, and his world of his 
task, and of the sympathy and friendship of 
colleagues whom he respected. His affection 
for his university was deep. He was always 
sympathetic to, respectful of, and cooperative 
with what was being done at other institutions 
and the people who were doing them. But 
however attractively they might seek to lure 
him, his decision had been made. In times of 
rapid social change and intellectual challenge, 
such self-chosen continuity and cumulative ef- 
fort may preserve sanity and balance and mul- 
tiply capacity. 

This cumulative and multiplier factor is il- 
lustrated by the immediate influence he had 
as a teacher! carried by an able group of 
young men and women throughout this coun- 
try and to foreign countries. Here again the 
times were propitious; but he worked to make 
them so. I recall a dinner meeting which he 
arranged when the American Political Science 
Association met in Chicago in 1922, for those 


14 former student of Leonard White’s whose thesis 
was a distinguished work in a new field and who has 
been a creative public servant writes that “he was will- 
ing to work over the smallest detail of any student’s 
thesis so long as the student was willing to persist. He 
spent more time with those of us who were relatively 
inarticulate than those who were articulate. He also 
inculcated the attributes of scholarship in his students 
by teaching and by example. My life has been enriched 
by knowing Dr. White.” 


interested in public administration. The 
group present was a very small one—and we 
had not known one another, for the most 
part. It was characteristic that it was Leonard 
White who first brought us together. So, too, 
he kept in touch with the growing number of 
his former students, not possessively but as 
one among equals, encouraging, aiding, and 
fostering that sense of corporate sharing that 
is so essential in a new field of work. 


Study and Reporting of a New Field 


H* first published studies in public admin- 
istration were based on investigations 
which he undertook for the States Relations 
Division of the National Research Council. 
There was concern among scientists in state 
governments at the possible invasion of their 
research work by uninformed laymen because 
of central auxiliary service controls over ex- 
penditures, personnel, and publication that 
might be detrimental to the effective prosecu- 
tion of research and professional work gen- 
erally. White’s “The Status of Scientific Re- 
search in Illinois” (1923) and “Evaluation of 
Financial Control of Research in State Gov- 
ernments” (1924) were at once early reflections 
of a problem created by the executive reor- 
ganization and “efficiency and economy” 
movements in some of the state governments 
and a preview of problems of policy and ad- 
ministration in scientific research that have 
become of literally cosmic importance today. 

Much more widely known is his general 
text, the first in the field, An Introduction to 
the Study of Public Administration (first pub- 
lished in 1926, with revised editions in 1939, 
1948, and 1954.) The prefaces to these editions 
are records of his evolving outlook upon the 
field of public administration. In the preface 
to the fourth edition (1954) he says (p. vii): 
‘“‘My readers may be interested to know that I 
undertook the first edition, now nearly thirty 
years ago, in order to find out what I knew 
about what was then known of a new field of 
academic study, public administration, and to 
organize my knowledge in a systematic fash- 
ion.” In the preface to the first edition, he 
had stated (p. vil) ‘““The book rests upon at 
least four assumptions. It assumes that admin- 
istration is a single process, substantially uni- 
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form in its essential characteristics wherever 
observed, and therefore avoids the study of 
municipal administration, state administra- 
tion, or federal administration as such. It as- 
sumes that the study of administration should 
start from the base of management rather than 
the foundation of law, and is therefore more 
absorbed in the affairs of the American Man- 
agement Association than in the decisions of 
the courts. It assumes that administration is 
still primarily an art but attaches importance 
to the significant tendency to transform it into 
a science. It assumes that administration has 
become, and will continue to be the heart of 
the problem of modern government... . If 
the book may provide a system of ordered re- 
lationships from which fruitful advances can 
be made by later writers it will have per- 
formed its chief function. If in addition it 
may stimulate research in a field which will 
abundantly repay attention, the labor of its 
preparation will be doubly repaid.” 

I would take room in this early brief ac- 
count of Leonard White’s work to underline 
three points in the above quotations from his 
prefaces to a book which has been widely used 
and as widely debated. His desire “‘to organize 
his own knowledge” reminds us of how much 
hacking away at a jungle has to be done at 
such an early stage in the study of and report- 
ing on a new field; it takes great industry, or- 
ganizing ability, and self-discipline to pioneer, 
and Leonard White had these qualities. The 
reference to the desire to “provide a system of 
ordered relationships from which fruitful ad- 
vances can be made by later writers” is equally 
characteristic of him, and a useful reminder 
to those who criticized the particular scheme 
and emphasis he employed that he welcomed 
cheerfully any who might challenge and pro- 
vide substitutes for his own. And he knew, as 
his reference to the stimulation of research 
suggests, that his book represented a personal 
beginning and not a closed and completed 
chapter, of needed efforts to explore, define, 
and interpret continuously a field whose value, 
importance, and richness was little known and 
would be a subject of debate. The prefaces to 
all the editions should be read by those who 
are beginning the serious study of the subject. 
That to the fourth edition (1954) gives his ap- 
praisal, at nearly the close of his life work, of 
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the development of the field over thirty years. 

White had too strong a sense of workman- 
ship and responsibility to be content with ad- 
vising others to do research and to publish. 
The year after his Introduction, he published 
The City Manager. Then appeared a series of 
writings in the field of the civil service, during 
years in which he was also holding, at times, 
official positions as a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner in Chicago and later the national gov- 
ernment. In 1929 his The Prestige Value of 
Public Employment in Chicago broke new 
ground in method and substance; the subject 
was continued in a further study of it pub- 
lished in 1932. In 1930 he edited for the In- 
ternational Congress of the Administrative 
Sciences the collection of documents illustra- 
tive of civil service administration in many 
nations, entitled The Civil Service in the Mod- 
ern State. His Whitley Councils in The Brit- 
ish Civil Service followed in 1933, and then 
the section on Great Britain which he contrib- 
uted to the volume entitled Civil Service 
Abroad, published by the Commission of In- 
quiry on Public Service Personnel in 1935, 
continued his contributions to comparative 
administration. 


The Influence of Scholarship on Action 


HIs Commission, established by the Social 

Science Research Council, included among 
its members Charles Merriam and also Louis 
Brownlow, the Director of the new Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House; its Secretary and 
Director of Research was Luther Gulick. These 
three were to be the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, which reported in 1937, during the pe- 
riod of White’s service on the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The striking con- 
fluence of experience, ideas, and personnel in 
these surveys and proposals for the public 
service nationally during this period of change 
at Washington, reflects the early work at the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research with 
its joint enterprise with Columbia University, 
the Training School for the Public Service, 
and the activity at the University of Chicago. 
It was at this time that some of White’s ideas 
found at least partial application. It was also 
in 1935 that he published his lectures on Gov- 
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ernment Career Service in which he expressed 
views on public policy with which he was 
grappling in public office. His joint discus- 
sions in this period with Lewis Meriam of the 
Brookings Institution and his colleague at 
Chicago, T. V. Smith, who had become Con- 
gressman-at-large from Illinois, illustrate both 
the exciting atmosphere of creative work in 
public personnel policy in the New Deal years 
and the way in which White worked with 
others in public affairs as well as in academic 
life. 

After retirement from the Commission and 
completion of other public service in this field, 
he summarized his views in his chapter on 
“The Public Service of the Future” in the vol- 
ume of “Essays in Honor of Charles E. Mer- 
riam” entitled The Future of Government in 
the United States which he edited (1942). I 
shall refer shortly to the major emphasis which 
he placed upon the recruitment of able young 
people and of identifying and grouping a gen- 
eral administrative corps of experienced civil 
servants. 

It is clear that interweaving with his schol- 
arship was a mounting activity in the organ- 
ization and facilitating of research, the more 
so as his colleagues at the University of Chi- 
cago and throughout the profession came to 
experience his competence, industry, and in- 
tegrity. The book entitled Chicago—An Ex- 
periment in Social Science Research, which he 
and T. V. Smith edited (1929), conveys the at- 
mosphere and setting to which I have referred. 
The fact of his close association with Charles 
Merriam, who was active in founding the So- 
cial Science Research Council and in obtaining 
financial support for various research pro- 
grams, gave added strength to his own activ- 
ities. White was the first chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the newly 
founded Social Science Research Council and 
led the Committee in surveying the field and 
in aiding in the planning and support of re- 
search. His experience as chairman as well as 
his studies of the civil service led him to dis- 
cern an untapped resource in the public serv- 
ice itself for the study of government. One 
consequence was his cooperation in the estab- 
lishment of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House and the affiliated associations of 


public servants with staffs and common facil- 
ities in quarters adjacent to the University of 
Chicago. He wrote the monograph entitled 
Trends in Public Administration for the Pres- 
ident’s (Hoover) Research Committee on So- 
cial Trends published in 1933, in which he 
returned to a comprehensive appraisal of de- 
velopments in public administration gener- 
ally. It is interesting to find him here express- 
ing a concern for citizen participation and 
control in what he saw as an increasingly cen- 
tralized and expert administration. He was to 
return to this theme twenty years later in his 
lectures at Louisiana State University, pub- 
lished (1953) as The States and the Nation. He 
participated in the founding of the Ameri- 
can Society for Public Administration, and 
was the first editor of its quarterly and its 
President in 1947. He was President of the 
American Political Science Association in 1944 
and Vice President of the International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences from 1936 to 
1947, and Honorary Vice President thereafter. 

Inevitably Leonard White’s interest and 
knowledge, his qualities of character and judg- 
ment and his active participation in the con- 
duct of professional research and_ policy 
organizations would bring him many oppor- 
tunities for positions in government in time 
of institutional change to which I have al- 
ready referred. His dedication was to his work 
as a teacher and scholar; and when he did 
hold public office, it was as noted above, with 
the strategic focus on the problems he had 
studied and knew best. Consequently his con- 
tribution was cumulative; and he could, at the 
end, see movement toward goals which he had 
earlier marked out. His service as a member 
of the Civil Service Commission of the City of 
Chicago (1931-33) came closely upon his study 
of The Prestige Value of Public Employment 
in Chicago. In 1934 he was appointed to the 
minority-party place on the United States 
Civil Service Commission. His achievements 
here were perhaps the greater because of his 
special status; they were made possible by his 
industry and his great knowledge of civil serv- 
ice systems here and abroad. His specific pro- 
posals were hammered out in patient confer- 
ence, facilitated by resources among colleagues 
in the field generally including the rapidly 
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growing public service associations. One ma- 
jor principle which he did much to establish 
in action has borne fruit and continues to do 
so: the drawing upon the reservoir of able 
youth at the point at which they leave their 
college and university work, for recruitment 
into the public service by nationwide com- 
petitive examination. This was initiated in 
the program of examinations for Junior Pro- 
fessional positions, which included new classi- 
fications in social science and general admin- 
istrative fields and was to be linked with ap- 
prentice and intern types of early in-service 
continuing education and training. 

Various ideas and experiments were much 
in vogue in that period of growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of the organization 
and recruitment of the civil service and the 
related educational and training policies. 
Many shared in all this. But it was Leonard 
White who was the person at the right time 
and place and with the qualities and connec- 
tions necessary to utilize the opportunity. The 
response to the freshly formulated approach 
to recruitment from university youth was im- 
mediate and widespread, and it is persistent. 
There remained, however, his desire to see 
further along in the service a pool of career 
officials of experience and personal capacity 
who would be available for the highest ad- 
ministrative posts under the political execu- 
tives, across department lines. Toward this he 
was to contribute at the close of his life. 

He returned to public duties connected 
with civil service policy after his three years 
on the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He served on the President’s Committee 
on Civil Service Improvement in 1939-41; on 
the Committee on Personnel Policy of the 
First Hoover Commission in 1948-49; the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission Seventh Region 
Loyalty Board, 1948-50, and the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, 1950-52; and on the Task Force 
on Personnel of the Second Hoover Commis- 
sion in 1953-55. The latter Commission rec- 
ommended adoption of a Senior Civil Service 
program reflective of much of his thinking; 
whatever the immediate fate of this particular 
proposal, Leonard White’s influence on the 
ideas and practices of public personnel ad- 
ministration is a major one, and the honors 
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awarded him in this field, listed earlier, are 
peculiarly appropriate. 


Reclaiming Our Usable Past 


pO NoT know how many years ago Leonard 

White resolved to undertake a history of 
American public administration. It was char- 
acteristic of his considered planning of his own 
time and work that he reserved for his final 
years of university work before retirement this 
enterprise, requiring immense labors among 
the accumulated papers of the new National 
Archives and other materials. He dedicated 
himself to this, so far as he could detach him- 
self from other activities pressing on him. We 
have not known our “usable past” in our pub- 
lic service. His work of scholarship here has 
again, therefore, civic implications. For the 
teaching of government in future will gradu- 
ally be influenced by the volumes of this his- 
tory—The Federalists, The Jeffersonians, The 
Jacksonians, and now, after his death, The 
Republican Era. This work was in American 
administrative history, a field we have neg- 
lected—have hardly dared to enter, so huge’ 
was the labor required, so full of risks the 
organizing and the interpretation that must 
be hazarded. It is reflective of his charac- 
ter that Leonard White should undertake it, 
allocating his time among many responsibil- 
ities over years in its preparation, aware that 
its influence would not be exercised soon, 
modest in his claims for it, finding immense 
pleasures in his discoveries of creative public 
servants—especially if they were Dartmouth 
men! And it is characteristic of him to place 
on the title page of the final volume the name 
of Jean Schneider, his research associate, as 
contributing, as he states, to this and all the 
volumes. 


Personal Qualities and Development 
of the Profession 


N estimating what Leonard White has meant 
I to our field of public administration— 
whether through his students, his services to 
his profession in research and the facilitating 
of individual and corporate effort, through 
service in public positions, or through his 
writings, we find a common factor in the per- 
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sonal qualities he brought to each activity, ex- 
emplified in a plan, or strategy, that guided 
his effort and supplied the basis of his self-dis- 
cipline. Even before the last of his volumes in 
administrative history was published, and af- 
ter his formal retirement from his teaching, he 
had begun with colleagues, and in spite of 
growing physical disability, the editing of the 
Madison papers! 

Any account of his part in the study and 
practice of public administration would be in- 
complete which failed to include these per- 
sonal qualities that led us of his generation to 
turn to him so often as a person of complete 
integrity and of humane and generous spirit. 
Many are now more aware of the importance 
of administration; there are more of our able 
youth challenged to find life work in the pub- 
lic service and with fair chances to do so; 
many are seeking a more humane and objec- 
tive understanding of the institutions of gov- 
ernment appropriate for a changing society 
and new tasks; and we can now more easily 
become acquainted with and inspired by the 


riches of our own administrative experience, 
because Leonard White deliberately set these 
goals and disciplined his time and energy to 
achieve them. Yet he so did this as to make 
those associated with him, through organiza- 
tions that he himself helped to invent and fos- 
ter, feel that they were a part of the endeavor, 
A younger generation of students of public 
administration can take from the shelves the 
writings or public reports of an earlier “found- 
ing” group, so many of whom are now gone— 
Goodnow, Beard, Mosher, Commons, Mer. 
riam for example, and now Leonard White 
—and use or reject them in their work dispas- 
sionately. Those who knew the older genera- 
tion wish that they might have the perception 
and the art to convey their personal qualities 
of value to the development of a profession 
beyond the printed record. Leonard White's 
publications are a substantial accomplishment, 
and can be used. But how shall we who knew 
him transmit the reasons why we turned to 
him not only with respect, but also with grati- 
tude and affection? 





More Important Than Training: Prestige 


There are. . 


. elements that have much more significance for a good 


civil service than the kind of training provided. In the first place, a gov- 
ernment will get a good civil service if the civil servants of that country 
enjoy high social prestige and receive emoluments commensurate with 
what people of equal ability get outside the civil service. Secondly, as- 
suming adequate compensation and prestige, much depends on the 


method of selection. 


Concerning prestige, Plato said 2500 years ago about everything that 
needs to be said on this subject and I quote: 

“What is honoured in society will be cultivated there and if it is not 
honoured in society it will not be cultivated there.” 

If public service is honoured in the country, if it enjoys high prestige, 
and if in addition the personnel is adequately compensated, that country 
is bound to get a top-notch set of government employees, whether they 
are trained in universities or whether they are not trained. These con- 
siderations are very much more important than the kind of training 


that is offered to people. 


—E. S. Mason, “University Training for Public Administration,” Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Annual Conference, the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of Canada, Kingston, Ontario, September 4-7, 1957, ed. Philip T. 
Clark and Frank J. McGilly (University of Toronto Press), pp. 116-17. 




















“lt Won't Work” 


An anecdote recorded by HERBERT EMMERICH* 


Consultant in Public Administration 


United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 


N APRIL, 1941 the growing volume of mili- 

tary procurement in the national defense 

program began to cause shortages in the 
supply of materials and products for indirect 
defense and civilian needs. It became necessary 
for the Office of Production Management (the 
predecessor of the War Production Board), in 
order to facilitate the flow of goods to meet 
preferred demands in these fields, to issue an 
increasing number of priority and “conserva- 
tion” orders. It was the period of “guns and 
butter too.” 

In view of the experimental character of the 
defense program, the lack of precedents, and 
above all the complexities of administering so 
rapidly changing a situation, it was the policy 
of the administration to ask Congress to re- 
pose broad powers in the President and to 
authorize him, in turn, to set up by executive 
order ad hoc agencies for industrial mobiliza- 
tion which could be changed and amended 
from time to time by the same device. The 
Office for Emergency Management in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President had been cre- 
ated as a general point of liaison with the 
White House and as a blanket device in which 
various emergency agencies could be fitted as 
need arose: the administration was particu- 
larly eager to avoid having agencies set up 
inflexibly by statutory enactment, since it 
would be difficult to change them to meet 
changing conditions, and since it would be 


*Recorded in response to the requests of many 
friends, co-workers, and admirers of the late Lt. Gen- 
eral William S. Knudsen, Army of the United States. 

*For a description of this period, see Industrial Mo- 
bilization for War: History of the War Production 
Board and Predecessor Agencies, 1940-45, Vol. I: Pro- 
gram and Administration (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947), p. 192. 
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difficult to coordinate such independent cen- 

ters of power. 

It was also a major policy of the administra- 
tion, in regard to the industrial mobilization 
setup, that economic and industrial measures 
for defense should be under civilian control 
and not under the military. An amendment 
to H.R. 4534, introduced by Representative 
E. E. Cox of Georgia and passed by the House, 
violated both of these policies. It authorized 
by statute the creation of an independent pri- 
orities agency—divorced from the OPM, and 
it made priorities actions subject to the ap- 
proval of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board—a military agency. 

In order to get the objectionable amend- 
ment rescinded, it was necessary to go before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs to 
which H.R. 4534 had been referred. Among 
those in attendance at the hearing were Wayne 
Coy, director of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, and the writer. 

When Mr. Knudsen was called to testify, 
the conversation went something like this: 
(His delightful Danish-American accent is 
omitted.) 

The Chairman: Mr. Knudsen, are you in fa- 
vor of the bill? 

Mr. Knudsen: Yes. 

The Chairman: Are you in favor of the 
amendment? 

Mr. Knudsen: No, I am against it. 

The Chairman: Why are you against it? 

Mr. Knudsen: Because it won’t work. 

The Chairman: Why won't it work? 

Mr. Knudsen: (flushed and apparently in 
great anger) Gentlemen, General Motors 
Corporation paid me $300,000 a year to say 
whether something would work or whether 
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it wouldn’t work, but never once did they 

ask me why it wouldn’t work! 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Knudsen. (Mr. Knudsen was then excused.)? 
On the way out of the hearing room, Mr. 

Knudsen asked Messrs. Coy and myself to ride 

back with him in his car, and said, “Em- 

merich, I am sorry I did such a bad job. I 

completely forgot what you told me. I just 

couldn’t remember why the damn _ thing 
wouldn’t work!” 

However, he was the most powerful witness, 
because of his prestige, color, and forcefulness, 
and his laconic reply was probably the de- 
cisive testimony. 

The Priorities Act of 1941 was passed with- 
out the objectionable amendment. 

* * * * 


In 1954 the first draft of this anecdote was 


? Historians should take notice that the printed rec- 
ord of the hearing (before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
First Session, on H.R. 4534, May 14, 1941 (U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941) will not support the 
anecdote given above. As is usual in hearings of de- 
partment heads, the witness is given an opportunity 
to correct the testimony. The OPM legal division de- 
cided that Mr. Knudsen’s words were not dignified, 
and, when they went through the transcript for cor- 
rection, they wrote his answer in colorless and dignified 
style. This documents dramatically the thesis that his- 
tory cannot be written accurately exclusively from 
documents. 
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circulated and its accuracy was verified to the 
extent of their recollection by Messrs. John 
Lord O'Brian, Blackwell Smith, Geoffrey 
Smith, Leon Henderson, and the late Wayne 
Coy; Mr. Coy in a letter to me added the fol- 
lowing sub-anecdote: 


Bill was probably my favorite Washington char- 
acter and I have told and retold the story which 
you have put into draft form. 

I found the story to be quite accurate except at 
the point of the various appearances before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. Prior to 
these appearances, all of these gentlemen appeared 
in my office to discuss their testimony before the 
bill. All of them were opposed to the bill except 
that Ed Stettinius gave an evasive answer. I ques. 
tioned him several times and each time I got the 
same evasions. Finally Bill Knudsen said to him: 
“Ed, I want to give you a bit of advice—it’s from 
the manual of the General Motors Corporation, As 
a matter of fact, I think you wrote it when you 
were a young man. I will read it to you. It’s from 
rule sixteen, page thirty-two. I quote it: “Never 
give an evasive answer.” 


My recollection was different. I remember 
that Bill Knudsen said it was from the “Fore- 
men’s Manual” at General Motors and that it 
said, “Always speak up and keep a stiff upper 
lip.” But human memory is fallible and I had 
neither the time nor the indiscretion to keep 
a diary in those days. 
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The Unhappy Bureaucrats: Views Lronic, Hopeful, Indignant 


By WALLAcE S. Sayre, Columbia University 


PARKINSON’S LAW AND OTHER STUDIES IN Ab- 
MINISTRATION, by C. Northcote Parkinson. 
(Illustrations by Robert C. Osborn.) Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1957. Pp. 113. $3.00. 


PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION: THE Con- 
FLICT BETWEEN SYSTEM AND THE INDIVIDUAL, 
by Chris Argyris. Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. 291. $4.00. 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN, by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. Simon and Schuster, 1956. Pp. 
429. $5.00. (Available also in Anchor paper- 
back edition.) 


HESE volumes demonstrate that there are 
¥ least three different ways to mount an 
attack upon the contemporary manifestations 
of bureaucracy in large organizations. Parkin- 
son, whose purpose is to amuse while instruct- 
ing, reminds us in ten brief essays of pungent 
irony that pretentious theories often produce 
strange consequences; Argyris, whose purpose 
is earnest instruction, assumes that man is ra- 
tional even when enclosed by organization 
and so seeks to reconcile “the conflict between 
system and the individual” by the construc- 
tion of an organization theory designed for 
that very purpose; Whyte, who seeks to in- 
struct through righteous indignation, proposes 
no such adaptive reconciliation, but summons 
his readers to a crusade against the extravagant 
claims of “The Organization” upon the in- 
dividuality of its members. 

In style and organization, Parkinson’s es- 
says are the most pleasing: on occasion he is 
the equal of Jonathan Swift; his instinct for 
relevancy is highly developed, and he does not 
olten betray his solemn irony by a lapse into 
the merely farcical. Argyris’ volume, intended 


as a textbook for advanced undergraduate 
and beginning graduate students, reveals 
some of the familiar costs of such an effort: 
several sections talk down to the reader with 
homely relevance, while other sections are 
rigorous and abstract. Whyte’s volume is 
loose-jointed, replete with puzzling ambigu- 
ities, its target a moving one never quite 
brought into sharp focus, but his eloquence 


is contagious and his perceptions wide-rang- 
ing. 


EAVEN forbid,” notes Parkinson in his pref- 
H ace, “that students should cease to read 
books on the science of public or business ad- 
ministration—provided only that these works 
are classified as fiction. Placed between the 
novels of Rider Haggard and H. G. Wells, 
intermingled with volumes about ape men 
and space ships, these textbooks could harm 
no one. Placed elsewhere, among works of 
reference, they can do more damage than 
might at first seem possible.” 

“Parkinson’s Law, or the Rising Pyramid” 
is the first, the most widely known, and per- 
haps the best of Parkinson’s essays. It begins 
with the simple proposition: “Work expands 
so as to fill the time available for its comple- 
tion.” And the argument then proceeds: 


Granted that work (and especially paperwork) is 
thus elastic in its demands on time, it is manifest 
that there need be little or no relationship between 
the work to be done and the size of the staff to 
which it may be assigned. ... The thing to be 
done swells in importance and complexity in a 
direct ratio with the time to be spent. This fact 
is widely recognized, but less attention has been 
paid to its wider implications, more especially in 
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the field of public administration. Politicians and 
taxpayers have assumed (with occasional phases of 
doubt) that a rising total in the number of civil 
servants must reflect a growing volume of work to 
be done. Cynics, in questioning this belief, have 
imagined that the multiplication of officials must 
have left some of them idle or all of them able to 
work for shorter hours. But this is a matter in 
which faith and doubt seem equally misplaced. 
The fact is that the number of the officials and the 
quantity of the work are not related to each other 
at all. The rise in the total of those employed is 
governed by Parkinson’s Law. . . . (pp. 2-4) 


Parkinson's Law, it is explained, rests upon 
two underlying factors: (1) “An official wants 
to multiply subordinates, not rivals” and (2) 
“Officials make work for each other.” The 
essay then applies these axioms, with appro- 
priate logical and statistical solemnity, first to 
“a civil servant, called A, who finds himself 
overworked,” then to the growth of the 
British Admiralty, and finally to the Colonial 
Office, emerging with the generalization that 
“dealing with the problem of pure staff accu- 
mulation, all our researches so far completed 
point to an average increase of 5.75 per cent 
per year . . . irrespective of any variation in 
the amount of work (if any) to be done.” The 
poignant relevance of this discovery to execu- 
tives on top, to executives on the way to the 
top, to management controllers, and to legis- 
lators of an inquiring turn of mind, requires 
no emphasis. 

Readers will perhaps be able to decide from 
this sample whether for them Parkinson is 
palatable or inedible. For those who are not 
unsettled by the mild acid of his unorthodoxy, 
“The Will of the People, or Annual General 
Meeting” has a message of pith and piquancy 
concerning such “grass-roots” institutions as 
town meetings and large committees, while 
“High Finance, or The Point of Vanishing In- 
terest” demonstrates for devotees of boards 
and commissions the “Law of Triviality,” that 
is, “that the time spent on any item of the 
agenda will be in inverse proportion to the 
sum involved.” “Directors and Councils, or 
the Coefficient of Inefficiency” has a special 
utility for students of the Cabinet institution, 
reporting that “prolonged research at the In- 
stitute of Comitology” suggests the possibility 
that “somewhere between the number of 3 
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(when a quorum is impossible to collect) and 
approximately 21 (when the whole organism 
begins to perish), there lies the golden num- 
ber.” (It should be noted, perhaps, for the 
American reader, that Professor Parkinson’s 
Institute has not been able to penetrate the 
ambiguities of the U. S. Cabinet, assuming its 
members to number 10, whereas it has in fact 
long since passed his fatal number 21.) 

“The Short List, or Principles of Selection” 
is concerned with advice for the personnel 
profession, advocating as a goal of simplifica- 
tion and common sense “the perfect advertise- 
ment [which] would attract only one reply 
and that from the right man,” for which some 
experimental models are presented, with the 
hope that all the other futile exercises of ex- 
amination, rating, certification, and_place- 
ment could thus be short-circuited. “Plans 
and Plants, or the Administration Block” 
tackles with courage and imagination the 
dilemma and paradox that “it is now known 
that a perfection of planned layout is achieved 
only by institutions on the point of collapse”; 
there is material here for thought, and _ per- 
haps humility, not only for the managers of 
space and buildings, but for city planners too, 

“Personality Screen, or The Cocktail For- 
mula” is a preliminary guide for careerists, 
lobbyists, and the anthropologists of bureauc- 
racy, pinpointing on a graph where “the 
people who really matter” at a cocktail party 
are to be found at the moment of optimum 
concentration. “Injelititis, or Palsied Paraly- 
sis” is a diagnosis of organizational paralysis, 
the first symptom of which is “the appearance 
in the organization’s hierarchy of an individ- 
ual who combines in himself a high concen- 
tration of incompetence and jealousy.” The 
diagnosis, it turns out, “is far easier than the 
cure,” though some therapy of interest to de- 
votees of executive development is offered. 
“Pension Point, or the Age of Retirement” 
presents a new departure from an old ques- 
tion by asserting: “The truth is that the age 
of retirement should not be related in any 
way to the man whose retirement we are con- 
sidering. It is his successor we have to watch 

. . [because] the man who is denied the op- 
portunity of taking decisions of importance 
begins to regard as important the decisions he 
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is allowed to take.” Some helpful suggestions 
are then offered as to methods by which suc- 
cessors may induce predecessors to retire at 
the optimum moment for the successor. 

Parkinson notes soberly that not “.. . all 
has yet been told. The recent discovery in a 
certain field of warfare that the number of 
the enemy killed varies inversely with the 
number of generals on one’s own side has 
opened a whole new field of research. .. . New 
developments occur almost daily, making it 
virtually certain that later editions of this 
work will quickly supersede the first.” 


HRIS ARGYRIS aspires to a reconciliation be- 
C tween the findings and theories of “the 
behavioral sciences” and those of formal or- 
ganization. He regards this volume as “my 
first step at integrating the existing research 
literature relevant to understanding human 
behavior in on-going organizations,” and he 
hopes that “the result of such an integrated 
review will produce . . . a few basic founda- 
tions for what may some day develop into a 
systematic framework for the field of organi- 
zational behavior.” 

The core of Argyris’ efforts at formulation 
of organization theory is to be found in his 
“Summary and Conclusions.” Here, the author 
presents two major conclusions: 


. it isa basic conclusion of this analysts that the 
apparently incongruent behavior on the part of 
the employees coerced by the informal organiza- 
tion is necessary if healthy individuals are to main- 
tain a minimum level of health and if the formal 
organization is to obtain optimum expression of 
its demands... . J A second conclusion .. . is that 
in every formal organization (and its derivatives of 
directive leadership, management controls, and 
pseudo human relations programs) lie the roots of 
disorganization. 


and ten propositions: 


I. There is a lack of congruency between the 
needs of healthy individuals and the demands of 
the formal organization. . . . Il. The resultants of 
this disturbance are frustration, failure, short time 
perspective, and conflict... . II. Under certain 
conditions the degree of frustration, failure, short 
time perspective, and conflict will tend to in- 
crease... . IV. The nature of the formal princi- 
ples of organization cause the subordinate, at any 
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given level, to experience competition, rivalry, in- 
ter-subordinate hostility, and to develop a focus to- 
ward the parts rather than the whole. . . . V. The 
employee adaptive behavior maintains self-integra- 
tion and impedes integration with the formal or- 
ganization. ... VI. The adaptive behavior of the 
employee has a cumulative effect, feedbacks into 
the organization, and_ reinforces itself.... 
VI. Certain management reactions tend to in- 
crease the antagonisms underlying the adaptive 
behavior. ... VIII. Other management actions can 
decrease the degree of incongruency between the 
individual and formal organization [e.g., the re- 
cruitment of morons; job and/or role enlargement 
for the individual; or employee-centered leader- 
ship]... . IX. Job or role enlargement and em- 
ployee-centered leadership will not tend to work 
to the extent that the adaptive behavior (proposi- 
tions III, IV, V, and V1) has become imbedded in 
the organizational culture and the self-concept of 
the individuals. ...X. The difficulties involved 
in proposition IX may be minimized by the use of 
realtty-oriented leadership [i.e., leadership which 
stands at the center between the extremes of hu- 
man relations and formal organization]. (pp. 230- 
37) 

These conclusions and propositions repre- 
sent an effective organization and summary of 
the literature on organizational behavior as 
Argyris finds it. If it does not carry us much 
beyond the point to which the logic and in- 
tuitions of Mary Parker Follett, Ordway Tead, 
and Chester I. Barnard brought us several 
decades ago, the author may at least respond 
with emphasis upon the reassurances derived 
from an infinitude of subsequent behavioral 
research. But the students of public adminis- 
tration will have additional questions. One of 
these will center around the heavy depend- 
ence by Argyris upon small group research, 
with the tenuous extension of such findings 
into generalizations about large organizations. 
Another will ask whether the research used 
has been examined critically (as much of it 
was, for example, by Everett Reimer in “Magic 
and Science in Human Relations”).! Still 
another question is whether Argyris has ig- 
nored the external responsibilities of the or- 
ganization’s leadership in concentrating on 
internal values. In public administration, the 
Argyris doctrines point toward bureaucratic 
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self-direction and autonomy. Preoccupation 
with the happiness of bureaucrats and with 
their self-fulfillment is not, for public admin- 
istration at least, the full range of organiza- 
tion theory. 


1uiAM H. WuyTe generally views the 
Wa “organization man” with marked 
distaste, only occasionally as an object of pity. 
But his deepest scorn is reserved for the in- 
itiators of those new doctrines of organization 
which he describes as “the Social Ethic.” He 
finds a surprising number of busy architects 
building the new organizational theory: the 
human relations “scientists,” the personnel 
profession, the personality testers, the philan- 
thropic foundations, some novelists of organi- 
zation life, the church and the school in sub- 
urbia, and others of lesser influence. 

Who is “the organization man”? Whyte is 
not precise in his identification, but he points 
consistently at that zone of organization mem- 
bership most frequently described as middle 
management. 


They are not the workers, nor are they the 
white-collar people in the usual clerk sense of the 
word. These people only work for the Organiza- 
tion. The ones I am talking about belong to it as 
well. They are the ones . . . [who have taken] the 
vows of organization life. . . . Only a few are top 
managers or ever will be . . . and most are des- 
tined to live poised in a middle area that still awaits 
a satisfactory euphemism. But they are the dom- 


inant members of our society nonetheless . . . and 
it is their values which will set the American tem- 
per. 


The corporation man is the most conspicuous 
example, but he is only one, for the collectiviza- 
tion so visible in the corporation has affected al- 
most every field of work. (p. 3) 


The common bond, Whyte argues, is the 
fact that the large organizations in which the 
organization men work and live have created 
a new world in which the precepts of the 
“Protestant Ethic” (individual realization 
through hard work, competition, and individ- 
ual independence) have become more and 
more divergent from reality, forcing the or- 
ganization men to seek a new faith. It is this 
new faith—“the Social Ethic’—which Whyte 
believes is becoming a dominant mythology, 





a form of organization worship, for the new 
organization man. And, to Whyte, the Social 
Ethic in its contemporary manifestations is an 
enervating, self-defeating, unattractive faith. 
The three principal denominators of this 
new organization orthodoxy are “scientism,” 
“belongingness,” and “togetherness.” Whyte 
sees “scientism” as the utopian promise that 
the study of man can be transformed into a 
value-free “science of man,” or that social 
engineers can combine manipulation with 
moral sanction, or can prescribe social values 
scientifically through resort to the concepts of 
equilibrium and harmony. These drab objec- 
tives of the social engineers explain for Whyte 
the popularity of “belongingness” as a goal in 
the new faith; the need for an administrative 
elite to lead the organization men into a 
group solidarity comparable to the organiza- 
tions of the Middle Ages—an organizational 
world in which men were shielded from con- 
flict, change, and uncertainty. But “belong. 
ingness,” che new faith insists, is not enough; 
the organization men must belong together. 
“Togetherness,” Whyte believes, makes group 
work into a secular religion: the belief that 
science has proved that the group is superior 
to the individual as an instrument of creativ- 
ity. To Whyte this is a false claim; he sees the 
new organization orthodoxy as a force which 
muffles individual leadership, seeking instead 
that will-o’-the-wisp “the leaderless group.” 
Whyte begins his survey of the organization 
man on the college and university campus, 
where the corporation-bound seniors are the 
most numerous and visible. He finds them 
preconditioned in the new orthodoxy; pas- 
sively conservative, acquiescent, absorbed in 
present rather than past or future values, 
tremendously interested in techniques, anx- 
ious to be a collaborator, a team-player, at- 
tracted to personnel and public relations 
work, trained in a highly vocationalized cur- 
riculum. To them, the corporation bureaucrat 
is hero. These corporation-bound seniors, 
Whyte discovers, want a training program as 
a smooth transition from the classroom to the 
organization. The organization maintains such 
programs for indoctrination—to complete the 
moulding of the organization man into the 
“well rounded” man. Here the personnel ex- 
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for instilling in the minds and feelings of the 
trainees the essence of a standard litany: “Be 
loyal to the company and the company will be 
loyal to you.” These personnel men, the mis- 
sionaries if not the priesthood of the Social 
Ethic, Whyte finds, have a quite cohesive 
“philosophy” which he summarizes in part as 
follows: 


perts of the organization have responsibility 


The rough-and-tumble days are over. Since the 
job is to keep things going, more than pioneering, 
the leader must be the professional manager... . . 
He does not create; he moderates and adjusts those 
who do create. ... 

Unorthodoxy is dangerous to The Organiza- 
oe 

Ideas come from the group, not from the indi- 
vidual... . 

Creative leadership is a staff function. Organiza- 
tions need new ideas from time to time. But the 
leader is not the man for this; he hires staff people 
to think up the ideas. . . . His job is not to look 
ahead himself but to check the excesses of the kind 
of people who do look ahead. (pp. 134-36) 


But it is the psychologists of personality, 
with their test of attitudes and aptitudes, 
who are prepared and eager to carry the So- 
cial Ethic to the ultimate: to measure the de- 
gree to which the whole man belongs to The 
Organization. It is now the managers, not the 
workers, Whyte reports, who must submit to 
the most searching inquiries—personality tests 
alleged to tell “in decimal figures a man’s 
degree of radicalism versus conservatism, his 
practical judgment, his social judgment, the 
amount of perseverence he has, his stability, 
his contentment index, his hostility to society, 
his personal sexual behavior—and now some 
psychologists are tinkering with a test of a 
sense of humor.” 

“The weight now being given test reports,” 
he continues, “makes it clear that for those 
who aspire to be an executive the most criti- 
cal day they may spend in their lives will be 
the one they spend taking tests.” 

Whyte also finds other depressing trends in 
the rise of the organization man. The Organ- 
ization is engaged in a fight against genius: 
even the scientists are required to concentrate 
on the application of already discovered ideas, 
to work as teams, to value “the well rounded 
man” among them, not “the brilliant, disrup- 
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tive man.” The organization man—his values 
and his ideology in their most orthodox form 
—is to be found even in modern fiction where, 
as in The Caine Mutiny,2? The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit,? and others, conflict gives 
way to adjustment, the organization emerges 
as hero. 

It is in ‘““The New Suburbia,” however, that 
Whyte finds the new organization man—his 
dilemmas, his pathos, his future—most fully 
revealed. One third of his study is devoted to 
“Organization Man at Home”: to his “root- 
lessness,” his efforts to find new roots in “a 
communal way of life,” in the suburban 
neighborhood “web of friendship,” “the out- 
going life,” “the socially useful church”—and 
most earnestly in the schools of suburbia 
where the high school, for emphatic and re- 
vealing example, is built around the “life ad- 
justment” curriculum in which the central 
theme is how to get along with people. The 
children of the organization man are being 
trained early in the Social Ethic. 

There are a few hopeful counterforces. 
Whyte is encouraged that most executives at 
the very top of the organization hierarchy still 
adhere to the model of the Protestant Ethic. 
“Of all the organization men,” he writes, “the 
true executive is the one who remains most 
suspicious of The Organization.” The necessity 
to be fraternal and to be conformist these 
“true executives” regard as the impedimenta 
of their lives, not as articles of positive faith. 
The ablest, Whyte believes, never succeed in 
reconciling their individual values with the 
demands of The Organization; and he hopes 
their resistance will continue. 

His second hope is that the personality 
testers may be frustrated by executives trained 
to cheat a good score. Whyte makes his own 
contribution to this goal in an appendix en- 
titled “How to Cheat on Personality Tests” 
and offers a moral justification. 


The Bill of Rights should not stop at organiza- 
tion’s edge. In return for the salary that The Or- 
ganization gives the individual, it can ask for su- 
perlative work from him, but it should not ask 
for his psyche as well. If it does, he must withhold. 
Sensibly—the bureaucratic way is too much with 





*Herman Wouk (Doubleday & Co., 1954). 
*Sloan Wilson (Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955). 
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most of us that he can flatly refuse to take tests 
without hurt to himself. But he can cheat. He 
must. Let him respect himself. (p. 201) 


The third hope is less sharply stated. But 
Whyte seems to find in the warm communal 
life of the suburbs a competitor with The Or- 
ganization, and in such competition he sees 
some hope, perhaps. The rub is that neither 
contestant evokes any enthusiasm from 
Whyte; the triumph of one would be as un- 
exciting as the victory of the other. 

Whyte’s final and main reliance is upon a 
frontal attack: 


My charge against the Social Ethic, then, is .. . 
[that it is not] suited to the needs of “modern 
man,”.... 

It is redundant. . . . rarely has there been a so- 
ciety which preached them [the extrovert values] 
so\hard. .... 

It is premature. To preach technique before 
content, the skills of getting along isolated from 
why and to what end the getting along is for, does 
not produce maturity. It produces a sort of perma- 
nent prematurity. .. . 

It is delusory. . . . one who lets The Organiza- 
tion be the judge ultimately sacrifices himself. . . . 
It is static. Organization of itself has no dynamic. 
The dynamic is in the individual. . . . 

It is self-destructive. The quest for normalcy. . . 
is one of the great breeders of neuroses. . . . The 
organization man is not in the grip of vast social 
forces about which it is impossible for him to do 
anything. ... He must fight The Organization. 
- + + (Pp. 396-404) 


There is more than a little irony in the 
discovery by an editor of Fortune that the 
business corporation is confronted with a 
creeping collectivization indigenous to the 
large business organization and with no ap- 
parent origins in governmental coercion, ex- 
ample, or incentive. And there is even more 
irony in the portrait of the current hero of 
the corporation as neither Veblen’s beneficent 
engineer nor Burnham’s Machiavellian man- 
ager, but rather as a social worker's vision of 
the ideal bureaucrat. There is little wonder 
that William Whyte is both alarmed and an- 
gry; the future of the American Dream has 
never before been entrusted to such unimpres- 
sive hands as those of “the organization man” 
in the modern corporation, armed with such 


soft weapons as “belongingness” and “‘togeth. 
erness.” 

Perhaps closer examination of the public 
administration scene will reveal that the goy- 
ernmental world has not been entirely im. 
mune to the virus which Whyte so painstak- 
ingly traces through the circulatory system 
of the business world. Preliminary diagnosis 
almost immediately reveals some considerable 
penetration of the vocabulary of “the organ. 
ization man” into the language of the govern. 
mental bureaucracy. Even Presidents, gov. 
ernors, mayors, and city managers have been 
increasingly persuaded by their management, 
personnel, and public relations advisers to 
utter the doctrines of the Social Ethic, to 
speak of “teams” and to evoke other symbols 
of equilibrium and harmony. 

Two sectors of public administration have 
been especially vulnerable—that of the edu- 
cationists and of the social workers. Whyte 
finds in the schools of suburbia a full and en- 
thusiastic, even an aggressive, commitment 
to the values of the organization man. If he 
had chosen to look further (although his pur- 
pose did not oblige him to do so), he would 
have found that the schools of education are 
among the primary generators of the values 
which dismay him; the “life adjustment” cur- 
riculum was not developed within the corpo- 
ration bureaucracies, but in the halls of peda- 
gogy. And if the schools of social work had 
come within the range of his perceptive eye, 
he would have recognized additional dimen- 
sions of belongingness and togetherness which 
would have made Elton Mayo and W. Lloyd 
Warner appear moderate advocates of an 
adaptive society. 

Public relations practitioners in public ad- 
ministration would also provide familiar data 
for Whyte. Appraising “scientific formulas 
for ‘mass communication’,” he declares: “Us- 
ing them we manage to debase our prose, as- 
sault our instincts, and insult our listeners—- 
but never do we get that sure-fire communion 
promised for our surrender. A poor bargain.” 
He would no doubt have been startled into 
recognition of an even poorer bargain had he 
probed the public relations phenomena in the 
governmental field. 
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But it is the public personnel people whom 
Whyte would have identified as the main car- 
riers of “the Social Ethic” into the world of 
public administration. In their literature, in 
their going programs, and in their aspirations 
(especially in the sub-specialties of employee 
relations, training, and incentive systems), he 
would have found premises and values not 
easily distinguishable from those of the new 
orthodoxy in the corporate world. He would 
perhaps have felt most unhappily at home in 
the executive development programs, the 
management conferences and institutes, where 
he would have heard again, with hardly a 
change in accent, the invocation of group 
values, permissive leadership, communication 
as technique, and the whole familiar range of 
the group dynamics vocabulary. Nor would 
he have felt himself a stranger in many of the 
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sessions of recent national conferences of 
ASPA. 

The Organization Man is addressed pri- 
marily to the business community. But not 
least numerous among its readers should be 
the students and practitioners of public ad- 
ministration—especially those who aspire to 
import some of the fashions of the new busi- 
ness bureaucracy into the public bureaucracy. 
William Whyte’s perceptive criticisms of the 
extravagances, the costs, and the superficial- 
ities of the new forms of organization worship 
(as well as his allegations of even more harm- 
ful consequences if our society is to be dom- 
inated by the organization man) raise again 
the questions whether we should not be 
pleased that business and public administra- 
tion are alike only in all unimportant re- 
spects, and whether we should not hope that 
they will remain so. 


Democracy and Rights in Administering Assistance 


By ALLAN R. RicHArps, University of New Mexico 


DECISIONS ABOUT PEOPLE IN NEED: A StTupDy 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIVENESS IN PUB- 
Lic AssIsTANCE, by Alan Keith-Lucas. The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1957. 
Pp. x, 318. $6.00. 


ucH of government in a democracy is 
M thought to be responsive simply because 
no one has taken the trouble to find out how 
responsive it is. Decisions about People in 
Need takes this trouble with regard to Aid to 
Dependent Children, one of the public assist- 
ance programs. 

After a survey of the literature, Keith-Lucas 
provides a framework to measure administra- 
tive responsiveness. Three criteria to which 
public servants are sometimes said to be re- 
sponsive are introduced: the will of the 
people, scientific truth, and the moral order. 
Responsiveness is to be tested then by the 
degree to which the public servant is con- 
trolled by these criteria. To them he compares 
two types of data: the expressed opinions and 
answers of the social work-public welfare-pub- 


lic assistance profession and the decisions its 
members make as they administer ADC in 
two states and counties. 


Welfare Literature and Responsiveness 


uBLic welfare literature shows little re- 
genes to “the will of the people.” 
The social work profession has read an im- 
plied rehabilitative purpose into the Social 
Security Act, even though “a search of the 
statute does not reveal this to have been the 
primary purpose of ADC.” Rather, the Act 
creates a legal right to receive money pay- 
ments “with respect to . . . dependent chil- 
dren.” Social workers “are apt to find in the 
law what they wish to find in it.” 

The courts do not guarantee legal rights to 
ADC recipients, since they will ascertain only 
that an administrative appeal results in a 
“fair hearing.” Administrative decisions are 
not influenced by judicial review. Indeed, 
public welfare workers “are not eager for” 
judicial control, since the evaluation of social 
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evidence is beyond the judge’s ken of com- 
petence. 

Anything labelled “political” is an anath- 
ema to welfare workers and they “do not seem 
to see what they are doing as properly being 
affected by political shifts.” Political attitudes, 
however, as reflected through local legisla- 
tures, effect considerable control over the ex- 
tent of the public assistance programs because 
of their power over the purse, but they exer- 
cise only slight control over ADC policies. 

In social work theory, public opinion is in- 
effective in molding over-all policy. Social 
workers are concerned about public opinion 
in only two major ways. First, regarding social 
work as a profession in which the public is 
not expert, they are zealous to educate the 
layman in order to build support. Second, 
they are quick to anticipate public opinion 
that threatens the public assistance program 
or funds, and they become responsive to it, 
albeit “somewhat against their will.” 

If the will of the people does not effectively 
restrain public assistance workers, what does? 
Since the great majority of social workers, in 
whose image the public assistance workers 
are trained, believe that their work is regulated 
by scientific concepts of human _ behavior, 
perhaps scientific truth does. But difficulties 
appear. Is Freudian psychology, generally ac- 
cepted by social workers, a science? Even 
if so, its implicit values can conflict with 
law. And the complex “guides” it offers to 
control caseworker decisions “do not seem to 
be impressive.” 

The social worker’s response to the moral 
order remains to be explored. Religious tenets 
are insufficient criteria for administrative ac- 
tion. Reconciling social work with Christian 
theology is impossible, since “there is no room 
for God’s grace in Freudianism.” The profes- 
sion theoretically rejects authoritarian ethics 
and judgmentalism, but, in protecting the 
client from the pressures of society, denies his 
“right to make a rational choice of good and 
evil himself.” Natural law is no guide, be- 
cause the social worker is trying “to fulfill a 
society which he believes his science will re- 
veal to him. . . .” He has only two absolutes: 
casework should not be used for personal ends 
and should not result in racial or religious 


discrimination. Otherwise, “‘social work values 
are, in fact, both somewhat relative and some- 
what contradictory.” 

Social work has two competing values: “ad- 
justment,” helping the client to fit into the 
community; and “self-determination,” the 
right of the client himself to decide upon his 
own course of behavior. Neither serves ade- 
quately as a criterion for administrative ac- 
tion. Adjustment assumes adjustment to some. 
thing. Thus, it results in implicit standard 
setting and social judgment by the caseworker, 
Self-determination is rationalized because 
man becomes free to determine his own des- 
tiny only “if he has been helped to adjust to 
his environment.” (My italics.) While this 
procedure may result in psychological self- 
determination, its effect on political self-de- 
termination is another matter. Indeed, po- 
litical self-determination is “receding in the 
scale of social work values,” and “social work- 
ers today are claiming . . . the right to pro. 
vide services to those who do not seek them 
out.” 

Meanwhile, psychological — self-determina- 
tion leads to the concept of individualization. 
In turn, individualization in connection with 
the statutory right to public assistance can 
lead to two conclusions: that each individual, 
at the caseworker’s discretion, should get dif- 
ferent treatment and that statutes and admin- 
istrative policies should not spell out individ- 
ual rights. “In effect, the theory makes it im- 
possible to consider the public assistance pro- 
gram as a program having goals of its own.” 

No code of ethics specifically for public as- 
sistance workers has been developed. Extant 
codes for social workers are statements of be- 
liefs without sanctions and, as criteria for 
administrative action, suffer the same vague: 
ness as social work theory. 

The administrative aspects of ADC also 
present problems of responsiveness. In the 
formation of policy, the procedure is not 
stabilized. There is no client participation, 
some caseworker participation, and no review 
by any representative body of the public. The 
effectiveness of casework supervision, as @ 
technique for achieving responsiveness, de- 
pends on whether services or eligibility re 
quirements are supervised. At best, it is 
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largely a teaching process and thus “differs, 
perhaps, from the more usual concept of ad- 
ministrative supervision.” The federally re- 
quired appeals process is less than satisfactory, 
since the final decision is made, in most cases, 
by “. . . officials who are themselves at least 
indirectly responsible for the policies,” and 
since “clients do not know the extent of their 
rights.” 

Thus, measured by their own professional 
beliefs, expressed opinions, and_ theoretical 
answers, the responsiveness of public assist- 
ance caseworkers appears in some ways weak 
and in other ways impossible. In theory, they 
respond most strongly to public opinion that 
they anticipate will threaten their program. 
The instinct of survival is great. 


Responsiveness in State and County Action 


AVING completed his analysis of social 
Hive philosophy, Keith-Lucas then in- 
vestigates ADC in two southern states, each 
nationally recognized for good practice, and 
in one county in each state. 

State A and State B have similar cultural 
and economic conditions, yet the scope and 
financial adequacy of their programs are dif- 
ferent. State A, with more liberal eligibility 
policies, has at the same time the lower re- 
cipient rate and provides the lower grants. 
The states’ laws about scope and coverage do 
not account for this contradiction either di- 
rectly or indirectly, although they have some 
effect. The ‘“‘state-administered” program of 
B consistently makes first page political news 
and is financed from an earmarked state tax. 
In contrast, the “‘state-supervised” program of 
A is seldom debated politically and is financed 
by both state and county. Wider coverage and 
higher grants are the result of greater political 
involvement. In both states, ‘‘an anticipatory 
reaction to some expression of the will of the 
people” is a strong explanatory factor. 

If the laws of these states are similar, the 
purposes of their ADC programs—as revealed 
by their manuals—are not. State A stresses 
“service,” rather than financial eligibility; its 
manual reads: “Major emphasis is placed 
upon rehabilitative and preventive measures.” 
In contrast, State B stresses self-determination 
and financial assistance. While State A in 


some instances requires acceptance of recom- 
mended rehabilitation as a condition of eligi- 
bility, State B’s manual explains: “The De- 
partment has no authority to insist on the 
acceptance .. . of any services. . . .” Neither 
state, however, limits its activities to its major 
emphasis. 

How can the same federal law and two sim- 
ilar state statutes yield such widely different 
program purposes? While the federal Hand- 
book of Public Assistance Administration 
makes clear the “rights” nature of ADC, it 
supplies general material that interprets po- 
litical “rights” as less important than indi- 
vidualized attention. 

The location of the public assistance pro- 
grams in each state’s organizational pattern 
may account for some difference in orienta- 
tion. State A’s department appears to control 
most of the state’s social service programs—in- 
cluding mental health, many more than B’s, 
and the related programs may result in an 
over-all departmental service philosophy. 

Different leadership in the two states also 
may account for their different attitudes. In 
State A, the welfare program is dominated by 
the “socially minded, whose primary values 
are in line with the adjustment values of the 
social work profession.” In State B it is domi- 
nated by lawyers and businessmen, whose 
“first emphasis has been on efficiency, equity, 
and clarity,” and these men have acquired 
their positions as a result of a vigorous public 
opinion that endorses self-determination, the 
“right” to assistance, and the financial nature 
of the program. Differences of purpose also 
may be reflected in the high educational 
requirements for State A’s personnel and a 
complementary broad phrasing of policies, 
compared to State B’s lower educational re- 
quirements and detailed policy directives. 

About decisions made in the state office, 
Keith-Lucas concludes, “The law and the 
administrative implementation of the federal 
agency have little controlling effect.” Wide 
differences between state agencies exist. While 
the states tend to follow routine federal pol- 
icy, specific action is affected by public will— 
but “it is the anticipated will of the people 
rather than any actual expression of this will, 
measurable or definitive, which exercises a 
limiting function.” 
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Since States A and B have such widely dif- 
ferent philosophies, one might expect these 
differences to be reflected in decisions made 
by county caseworkers, but they are not. Based 
upon the analysis of 187 ADC cases, the cor- 
respondence of decisions concerning eligibil- 
ity between County A (in State A) and County 
B (in State B) is remarkable. One might as- 
sume, for example, that in County A, with 
state policy emphasizing rehabilitation and 
better educated personnel, the average length 
of time a recipient requires assistance would 
be less than in County B. But it is not. State 
B’s policy is to deny assistance to mothers who 
are capable of working but who refuse to seek 
employment. State A’s policy considers em- 
ployment as only one general factor in de- 
termining eligibility. However, examination 
of the decisions made in both counties shows 
that the over-all result is “much the same,” 
because “the worker’s individual philosophy 
is a primary factor.” 

When the state office does not conform to 
local public opinion, the county worker uses 
“persuasion, ‘urging, and admonition” to 
create policy that he believes to be locally ac- 
ceptable. Further, in making these eligibility 
decisions, the worker exhibits no reliance on 
scientific knowledge as criteria and little 
“evidence of real belief in social work ad- 
justment principles . . .” although he helps 
the recipient conform to community mores. 

With respect to their decisions about serv- 
ice and treatment, the workers in the two 
counties did behave somewhat differently. In 
County B, whose state emphasizes self-de- 
termination, the workers performed fewer 
services not immediately connected with eligi- 
bility. In County A, in order to effect change, 
the workers used persuasion, exhortation, 
praise, admonition, advice, counseling, and 
interpretation. But these methods depend 
neither “on a scientific criterion, unless this 
science be held to consist of rather general 
sociological generalizations, such as steriliza- 
tion is desirable for feeble-minded parents 

” nor on social work’s adjustment values 
from the client’s point of view. Anticipated 
reactions to public opinion, as these reactions 
affect the individual personalities of the work- 
ers, again are most influential in decision- 
making. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


In practice, public welfare workers respond 
to three criteria: their general ethical feeling, 
their own psychological needs, and local pub. 
lic opinion, “‘although there is no real knowl- 
edge of what the public wants.” 

Holding these criteria unsatisfactory, Keith- 
Lucas concludes: 


While the infringements of personal liberty at 
present observable in this program are not perhaps 
too serious and involve largely a paternalistic atti- 
tude, any increase in these tendencies might be 
dangerous. Such an increase could, in fact, be 
looked for under the anticipated widening of pro- 
fessional responsibility. (p. 247) 


The “infringements” consist mainly of im- 
posing unsolicited adjustment on_ people 
“whose primary relationship to their govern- 
ment is based on their financial need.” Keith- 
Lucas’ warning should perhaps be taken more 
seriously than when it was written, for the 
1956 Amendments to the Social Security Act 
convey authority to provide more of the same 
“services.” 

Keith-Lucas suggests several ways to in- 
crease the responsiveness of state and local 
workers, if public assistance is to return to its 
original purpose of providing money for 
people in need as a matter of right. First, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare should require that public assistance be 
administered separately from other programs. 
Second, the social work profession should in- 
vestigate its relationship to a program involy- 
ing legal and political rights. Third, the role 
of public opinion should be _ recognized 
openly and not hidden. Fourth, the appeals 
procedure should be strengthened. And, f- 
nally, public welfare administrators should 
be better educated in democratic theory and 
public administration, as well as in social 
work. 


Generalists, Specialists, and Responsiveness 


gern an objective, microscopic examina 
tion of any single program lead to the 
conclusion that it is not responsive to the 
letter and the intent of law and hierarchical 
administration? Those who write about re 
sponsiveness in general (e.g. Paul Appleby’ 
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and E. Pendleton Herring*) seem to find it, 
attributing it partially to law and hierarchy. 
Those who write about the administration of 
specific programs or agencies—like public as- 
sistance or the Army Corps of Engineers—have 
greater difficulty finding responsiveness, at 
least empirically. Thus Keith-Lucas and A. A. 
Maass® seriously question responsiveness to 
law and hierarchy and find arbitrary de- 
cisions. In their conclusions, attained by dif- 
ferent methods, Keith-Lucas and Maass ap- 
pear as comrades with Friedrich A. von Hayek 
and Ludwig von Mises, although one seri- 
ously doubts that they are bedfellows. 

In the “Views” column of a recent Public 
Administration News, the question is raised: 
“Is public administration a separate profes- 
sional field or an adjunct of others?’’* Too 
frequently, professional administrators dis- 
agree with professional program specialists 
about how a law should be administered. 
What the program specialist often does not 
realize is that the acceptance of democracy as 
a fundamental political value places demo- 
cratic ends in a superior position to the ac- 
complishment of program goals. Within a 
democratic structure, the means of accom- 
plishing program objectives themselves con- 
stitute important ends. 

Public assistance caseworkers are too often 
social workers first and public servants only 
second. Perhaps the strongest reason for this is 
their belief that governmental programs in the 


*eg. Big Democracy (Alfred Knopf, 1945) and Policy 
and Administration (University of Alabama Press, 1949). 

* Public Administration and the Public Interest (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1936). 

*Muddy Waters: The Army Engineers and the Na- 
tion’s Rivers (Harvard University Press, 1951). 

‘7 PAN 12 (June, 1957). 
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social work arena should be apart from pol- 
itics. As Jane Hoey, former Director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, expressed it: 
“there is nothing political about poverty.”® 
She was wrong. So long as government can 
help to prevent poverty and to alleviate its 
effects on people, poverty is political. And a 
caseworker employed by government is ob- 
ligated to become a public servant, not a 
social lord. 

This study is all the more remarkable be- 
cause Keith-Lucas is himself a professional 
social worker, albeit one with a strong back- 
ground in democratic theory and public ad- 
ministration. In this one volume he has 
documented, articulated, and demonstrated 
clearly a number of points made elsewhere 
with less evidence by a few public administra- 
tion generalists. He has, of course, made many 
additional points and provided data that can 
be tested by theories of responsiveness other 
than his own. 

If the degree of irresponsiveness in ADC, as 
pointed out in this volume, is even approxi- 
mated by other programs, the fundamental 
fears of bureaucracy’s critics are justified, and 
we are well along the road to serfdom. Fortu- 
nately, the average caseworker is not a power- 
conscious, power-hungry power grabber. On 
the contrary, he is a well-intentioned person 
who understands the pain of his fellow man 
and who works long, hard, and most consci- 
entiously to alleviate his condition. 

But the volume under review makes one 
thing abundantly clear. The whole public 
assistance program needs much more serious 
investigation by political scientists and public 
administrators. 


® Letter to Nelson A. Rockefeller, under secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, November 3, 1953. 


A Reply to Richards 
By FRANK R. Breut, University of Chicago 


"igen there are few who will support 
the position that in order to obtain re- 
sponsiveness from a bureaucracy we should 
remove all important decision-making from 
it. In the administration of Aid to Dependent 
Children, Keith-Lucas would eliminate dis- 
cretion by limiting the public assistance work- 


er’s job to an objective determination of eligi- 
bility and financial need and withhold from 
recipients any other services that might be 
helpful to them. This is proposed not only in 
the name of responsiveness but also in the 
name of civil liberty. 

One of the more confusing aspects of this 
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book is the author’s attempt to treat respon- 
siveness and the protection of civil liberties 
as a single problem. History is full of instances 
in which bureaucracy was most responsive to 
the lawmakers but paid little attention to in- 
dividual rights. Recent attitudes of legisla- 
tures in this country in regard to public 
assistance would perhaps indicate that admin- 
istrators were most responsive in advocating 
rehabilitative and family-strengthening serv- 
ices for recipients. Whether the provision of 
these services violates fundamental rights of 
individuals is a separate question. In this re- 
view each will be treated as a distinct prob- 
lem. 


Services and Civil Rights 


FTER extensive, though very selective, ex- 
A amination of social work literature and 
after research into the activities of casework- 
ers in two small rural counties of two south- 
ern states, Keith-Lucas apparently comes to 
the conclusion that the provision of services 
in public assistance administration is anti- 
thetical to pretection of civil liberties and de- 
nies recipients their right to self-determina- 
tion (which he considers to be some sort of 
natural law). This confusion apparently re- 
sults from his having embraced a heresy which 
is advocated by only a small minority of social 
workers. His eagerness to promote this heresy 
and to label opponents as violators of the 
democratic process has been manifest in at 
least one of his earlier writings. Although 
the social work profession usually presents a 
united front to the public, there is within the 
profession a doctrinal schism which Keith- 
Lucas seems to wish to deepen at every op- 
portunity. The minority group espouses the 
behavioral theories of Otto Rank rather than 
those of Sigmund Freud. Members of this 
small segment of the profession are usually 
referred to as being of the “functional” school 
while those accepting the theories of Freud 
are of the “diagnostic” school. Keith-Lucas ex- 
plains the difference in orientation by stating 
that the functionalists, emphasizing the “will” 


*“The Political Theory Implicit in Social Casework 
Theory,” 47 American Political Science Review 1076-91 
(December, 1953). 
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of Rank, take responsibility for the process of 
helping only, while the Freudians take re. 
sponsibility for the results of helping as well 
as the process. This description of the differ. 
ence is essentially accurate, but, as the author 
points out, it is subject to innumerable quali- 
fications. It is, therefore, very difficult to 
accept his belief that one school is democratic 
and the other is not. He even goes so far as to 
state that the diagnostic school assumes that 
the whole life of man can be subject to gov- 
ernment, that it denies man’s relationship to 
God and envisages a “state of happiness, the 
characteristics of which may be determined by 
scientific means.” 

Keith-Lucas discovers substantiation for his 
generalizations in the activities of public as- 
sistance workers in Counties A and B. He 
found workers forcing their own concepts of 
morality upon recipients and enticing them 
to accept services by implying that their 
grants would be decreased or withheld if they 
did not comply. Professionally educated social 
workers do not, of course, condone such pro- 
cedures. Under enlightened administration, 
services for public assistance recipients are 
offered, not imposed. Self-determination here 
is as important as it is in the recipient's right 
to spend the money grant as he sees fit. If the 
recipient is not permitted to determine 
whether or not he will accept services, the 
fault does not lie in the failure of social work 
to protect essential liberties but in the selec. 
tion and training of personnel. As with almost 
every other function of government, the offer- 
ing of services together with public assistance 
may be misdirected and may adversely affect 
civil liberties. There is little danger of this, 
however, if the community really believes that 
recipients of public assistance have equal 
rights with self-supporting citizens, and if it 
is willing to pay the cost of employing persons 
professionally qualified to carry out the in- 
tent of the program. 


Responsiveness—to What? 


ROM his discussion of administrative re 
| aelinaalinng it is difficult to determine 
whether the author wishes public assistance 
workers to be responsive to the will of the 
people or to what Keith-Lucas considers to 
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be proper program orientation. To insure 
responsiveness, he suggests that the Congress, 
the legislatures, and the administrators affirm 
certain moral principles, especially the right 
to self-determination. His solution, therefore, 
is to have everyone agree with everyone else 
and to make the program so simple that all 
will be certain to what they are agreeing. If 
such unanimity could be obtained, all prob- 
lems of responsiveness would, of course, be 
solved. 

To discover just how responsive, in his 
terms, public assistance workers are today, 
Keith-Lucas first examines the literature of 
social work to learn whether the total pro- 
fession is responsive to anything worth while. 
He justifies this procedure on the basis that, 
although they generally have little or no pro- 
fessional social work training, local public 
assistance workers are nevertheless at the bot- 
tom of the social work hierarchy and identify 
themselves with that profession. It is true 
that most do so identify themselves, but it is 
doubtful whether the theories, concepts, and 
values described by Keith-Lucas can be con- 
sidered part of the equipment of these es- 
sentially untrained workers. 

As stated in Richards’ review, the author 
attempts to measure the administrative re- 
sponsiveness of social work in terms of the will 
of the people, scientific truth, and the moral 
order and finds the profession sadly lacking. 
To demonstrate this result, he quotes and 
paraphrases the expressed opinions of those 
he considers to be spokesmen and leaders of 
the profession. To assess accurately his schol- 
arship, it would be necessary to examine his 
sources, a list of more than 650 works, and 
perhaps many others. Before doing that, one 
can say only that his choice of spokesmen and 
leaders might readily be challenged as might 
his use of statements out of context. The es- 
sence of his discussion concerning the truths 
of science and the moral order has been 
covered as it reflects his belief that the theories 
held by all but a small minority of social 
workers are too secular and in addition deny 
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civil liberties. His discussion in regard to the 
will of the people, however, deserves further 
attention. 

It is a little difficult to accept his implica- 
tion that social workers have attempted to 
avoid judicial review of public assistance de- 
cisions when his evidence points to the fact 
that the courts have been loath to reverse or 
even review the findings of administrative 
tribunals. In regard to response to public 
opinion and sentiment, the author believes 
that there is no real knowledge of what the 
public wants, but that “there is, instead, a 
response to what officials at various levels 
think it wants or believe it will stand for.” 
What greater responsiveness can be expected? 
Few legislatures will be willing to appropriate 
sufficient administrative funds to support re- 
search on “actual attitudes or opinions on 
various measures.” Keith-Lucas maintains that 
public assistance administrators would like 
to consider themselves as being apart from 
politics. Hopefully this is true in the sense 
that they wish to avoid having their program 
a source for pork-barrel and patronage. That 
public assistance programs are political in the 
broader sense is so obvious that few social 
workers would bother to emphasize it. 

Richards has covered admirably the au- 
thor’s findings in Counties A and B. It seems 
a little inconsistent for Keith-Lucas to accuse 
the social work profession of not being re- 
sponsive and yet to decry the fact that workers 
adapt central policy to local reaction. This 
would appear to be federalism at its best. 

On the whole, this is a very confused and 
contradictory work. Keith-Lucas is not look- 
ing for responsiveness but rather for his own 
concept of “the good.” Although criticizing 
public assistance administrators in the name 
of responsiveness for having read a rehabilita- 
tive intent into the law, he blandly states in 
his conclusion that “clearly, in fact, the pres- 
ent climate of public sentiment is inimical to 
a ‘rights’ program in the stricter sense of the 
word.” 
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A Passion for Executive Leadership 


By Gorpon R. Ctapp, President, Development and Resources Corporation 
y P P 


A PAssion For Po.itics: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
oF Louis BROWNLOw. First Half. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 606. $7.50. 


A Passion For ANONYMITY: AN AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF Louis BROWNLOW. Second Half. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 500. 
$7.50. 


O REVIEW Louis Brownlow’s autobiography 
aan a difficult choice among the wealth 
of gambits his material presents. His story is 
rich in Americana delightfully told. It is re- 
plete with narrative and description that will 
make anyone who grew up in a small town 
nostalgic in empathic reverie. For those who 
mourn the passing of the Horatio Alger for- 
mula—minus material affluence in this case— 
this story of a boy of the Missouri Ozarks 
whose Who’s Who honestly states “educated 
at home by parents” is reminder that genes, 
home, and hometown people in this great land 
offer infinite variety of influence to nurture 
new and better answers to whatever problems 
the future brings. 

The first volume, A Passion for Politics, 
might appropriately be retitled ““The Educa- 
tion of Louis Brownlow.” Nor would it be 
amiss to read it with a rereading of The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams to savor the reciprocal 
richness derived from contrast and some very 
subtle—perhaps tenuous—similarities. This first 
volume starts in Buffalo, Missouri, where a 
small boy, marked for early demise by a child- 
hood illness, devised his own means of obtain- 
ing learning and later eschewed the Greeley 
tradition of the time and went East. By the 
time he reached his middle thirties in 1915, a 
career of solid training and experience in jour- 
nalism at home and abroad formally closed as 
President Woodrow Wilson appointed him 
Commissioner for the District of Columbia. 
Here the Passion for Politics volume comes to 
an end. With it, an ingenious, indefatigable, 
perceptive, and informed reporter of politics, 
people, and government moves inside the ad- 
ministrative circle to assume a responsibility 
for the public administration. 


The second half stands on its own feet as a 
story of a different career. But readers who 
search for insights in A Passton for Anonymity 
will be on surer ground if they read the full 
story. The trail from the Ozarks through Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and foreign parts to the side 
door of the White House when Wilson and 
FDR were there—for such was the course of 
Louis Brownlow—covers a period of more than 
three score and ten. The experiences of the 
U. S. and of Brownlow during these years add 
great lore to our understanding of the prob- 
lems, the hopes, and the chances of survival of 
self government. 

From his cub reporter days and city hall 
beats in Nashville and Louisville, to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, from his exposure to the processes of 
government as a reporter ostensibly on the out- 
side looking in, impatient with the undisclosed 
deliberations of responsible—and irresponsible 
—public officials, to his role as a confidante and 
adviser to Presidents, the incidents, the per- 
sonalities, the passing scene, and his direct and 
indirect involvements—especially those occa- 
sions where he helped to make things happen 
—baffle any attempt to do justice to the con- 
tent of “Brownie’s” recollections. Were this re- 
viewer a teacher of political science or admin- 
istration, quotable texts and anecdotal cases 
as points of departure for lectures or reference 
reading would place these volumes within 
reach of the study desk for constant reference 
and stimulation. 

For no matter what his official or occupa: 
tional role at the moment, Louis Brownlow 
was not just an observer or reporter. Unlike 
Henry Adams, he had—and has—a penchant 
for making things happen. Whether it was in 
forming a literary society in his early days in 
Nashville and thereby making news to supply 
his column in the Banner, or as an editor in 
Louisville, or as the originator and director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
his interest in events and people, his human 
concerns and a decent proclivity for taking the 
causes of his concerns seriously, stimulated 
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his desire to have a hand in influencing events 
and people wherever his world happened to 
be. His immersion as a young lad in the proc- 
esses of politics as a reporter, observer, and 
argufying advocate gave to his later career as 
a pioneer in the advancement of public man- 
agement an uncommon gift of perception 
and insights in the art and purpose of admin- 
istration. 

Perhaps it is in this feature of Brownlow’s 
story that readers of the Review will find their 
most pointed interest. The extension of the 
civil service principle upward, downward, and 
outward in the federal service and the empha- 
sis upon a career service is a striking change 
in the past twenty-five years. The growth and 
survival of the city manager idea has had a 
profound effect in a wider movement of gov- 
ernmental reform to atone for and correct 
what the muckrakers called the “shame of 
our cities.”” The attention of the states to pub- 
lic personnel and civil service reform, aided 
and stimulated by the increased substance that 
has come to mark the relations between the 
federal government and the several states, has 
improved the general climate of public ad- 
ministration across the land. 


Major Concern: Executive Action and 
Responsibility 


ouls BRowNLow had an important hand in 
L all of these great changes. But what con- 
cerned him most within the context of these 
movements was the concept of a greater execu- 
tive responsibility within the public service 
systems operating under elective officials. As 
students and practitioners reflect about the 
present status of public administration, the 
Brownlow story should make it clear to 
thoughtful readers that the art and processes 
of administration are more than organization, 
more than procedures; they can be the key to a 
free society with a responsible government, 
marked with executive leadership. 

Indeed, the most important single fact about 
the administration of government in the past 
quarter century is the greatly expanded con- 
tent (not contentment) and managerial reach 
of the executive function in the office of Gov- 
ernor in the several states and in the office of 
the President of the United States. To this de- 
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liberately phrased sweeping statement, some, 
including this writer, would add the office of 
Mayor. 

That there are those duly elected who es- 
chew the broad role of management in the 
executive office of city, state or federal gov- 
ernments is no rebuttal of the argument that 
the public executive today has moral and legal 
responsibility for grasping more things with 
legal handles—ready to be grasped—than be- 
fore the 1930's. 

This change has had a profound effect upon 
the public service. The public service em- 
braces a wider range of activities. It contains a 
greater variety of skills and specialisms. There 
is a growing self-conscious preoccupation with 
organization and devices for efficiency. We 
hear much about executive development and 
through all of this there is the slow but press- 
ing search for measures to make public ad- 
ministration more effective, more informative 
to the public, and more responsive to popular 
will. 

Central in these manifestations of change 
and complexity are the apparatus available 
and the expectation that the chief executive 
will somehow manage reasonably well the ex- 
panded public services now embodied in our 
governmental system. 

Many who have contributed mind, effort, 
and example to the far reaching and construc- 
tive changes in the public service have been 
satisfied to see the blight of the spoils system 
curbed. Some have won satisfaction in helping 
to achieve greater efficiency in the public serv- 
ices. Some, espousing a permanent career sys- 
tem, have been content to stop with attain- 
ment of a greater security for public servants. 
None of these changes is unimportant. But 
unless these reforms are topped by a driving 
concern for executive assumption of respon- 
sibility and administrative accountability to 
the electorate, the fruits of a better public ad- 
ministration are worse than neutralized. 

Louis Brownlow might have written two or 
more volumes on this central theme alone. 
Indeed, his name—and with it his contribu- 
tion to concept, content, and phrase—is on 
many documents and reports which are yet 
important milestones in recorded facets of 
this fundamental change. To his eternal 
credit the reports with which he has associ- 
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ated himself have more frequently than not 
helped to bring change—toward a concept of 
management in public administration. The 
strong executive as a necessary key in the ap- 
paratus of free government is an idea which 
Brownie has no passion to cloud with vague- 
ness or disinterested objectivity. 

One needs to mention but two events of 
deep significance for public administration 
in which Brownie in the 1930's had a major 
role: 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel and the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment have exerted a profound and persistent 
pressure upon both federal and state public 
services. 

It is worth noting that the process by which 
these projects were carried on probably had 
importance equal to the reports themselves. 
As with many studies, reports, and recommen- 
dations, the final cold printed page is but the 
road marker that describes the path over 
which many minds coursed while the process 
of study and distillation went on. The several 
dozen or several hundred people involved in 
the process contribute or assimilate; they are 
never quite the same long after they have for- 
gotten where or when the change in thought 
or view took place. Years later, they are act- 
ing or administering seemingly original ideas, 
forgetting that a particular report, a process 
of debate or persuasion full of meaning in the 
context of a contemporary first-hand problem, 
sowed the seed from which their later ideas 
germinated. There are countless anonymous 
contributors to all of us in this process. 

Brownie’s contribution in these creative 
and persuasive processes is quite certainly 
more pervasive albeit partially anonymous 
than even those who were touched by him 
may realize. Propinquity of good minds and 
decent concerns plus anonymity for ideas is a 
formula he works at with more than mere 
skill. To him and a large band of discerning 
professors, public administrators, politicians, 
and private citizens, the country is in debt. 

In this writer’s view, the idea to which 
Louis Brownlow and his colleagues con- 
tribute so much clarity and momentum is 
this: the power of the executive can be— 


must be—recognized and enhanced within 
the framework of politically free societies, 
This can be done successfully without de- 
struction of individual freedom. There need 
be no conflict between the concept of a 
free political society and the concept of a 
strong executive. Perhaps we have learned 
this as England did. Perhaps France, a citadel 
of individual liberty, will learn it. The art 
and processes of effective and responsible 
public administration can be nurtured and 
applied within a politically democratic state. 
Indeed a political state which is built upon a 
compact among its citizens agreeing that free- 
dom of the individual and the welfare of all 
citizens are the state’s raisons d’etre, requires 
a strong executive system—or freedom be- 
comes an idea for which many die but few 
live to enjoy. 


The Books and the Future 


HESE two volumes about a man’s career— 
7 rich career, a career by no means ended 
—help to bring the everyday processes of self 
government within the mental grasp of a 
schoolboy. And that is a public service of 
highest value. The story is a treasure house of 
anecdote told with the skill of a superb and 
practiced raconteur. The art, processes, and 
science of administration will come alive to 
any reader who is capable of relating a com- 
passion for humanity to the functions of press, 
politics, and government. The idealist—young 
or old—will find support for his faith in the 
educability of man in respect for and willing- 
ness to take the time to practice the high art 
of self government. 

The cynics and fools among the corrupters 
of government will find in these two volumes 
plenty of self-confessed naivete as proof that 
those good old words “progress” and “self 
government” are useful only when sold short 
for individual gains and smirks of ill-gotten 
satisfaction. Similarly, few pessimists probably 
will be persuaded about the present and po- 
tential efficacy of self government. Nor will 
slick hucksters be made more cautious in 
their attempts to convince clients that self 
government is a game played with mirrors, 
with the innocent participants enjoying delu- 
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sion even as the contents of their pockets are 
plucked. 

But the Brownlow story, replete with re- 
flective, teachable content, can arouse interest 
and strengthen the will to make self govern- 
ment more effective and to encourage and 
sharpen skills in the practice thereof. 

“Management” as a word is yet a partly 
filled bottle; men and cults vie to color its 
contents. Will it receive the sought-for fluid 
that nourishes voluntary release of human 
energies and self-willed acts persuaded into 
motion by purposes agreed upon by the 
players? Or will the well-spring of human 
energies be tainted and poisoned by a grow- 
ing cult of manipulators: the pseudo-behavior- 
ists who seem not to enjoy the art of persua- 
sion unless the controllers of the process 
outwit those of weaker will and _ intellect 
among the persuaded? 

Younger men full of zeal for public service 
careers (their dearth among the student gen- 
eration of the past five or six years will pass) 
do not often search seriously for wisdom in 
the experiences of their predecessors. There is 
much to be said in justification or explana- 
tion for that self assurance: naivete is not a 
sin; it can be a virtue, a tremendous asset in 
the cultural drive of society. But at the same 


time, it is understandable that among the old- 
sters, there is reluctance to indulge a penchant 
for reflective reminiscence, which might im- 
part to their successors a sense of the unneat- 
ness and general unpredictability of the results 
of human activities, even when highly or- 
ganized and moderately motivated. Reminis- 
cence dates the narrator and casts his wistful 
soul to the sometimes untender mercies or 
cruel apathy of his listeners. And if the pro- 
gression from naivete to wisdom is marked by 
a lesser willingness to choose the white or 
black in oversimplified issues and a tendency 
to dwell instead upon the complexities that 
bring the intellect and heart to search for 
truth in the indistinct area of the prevailing 
grey, the oldster invites the brush-off from the 
humping and the harried and the self-assured 
deciders among his changing audience. But 
fortunately, Louis Brownlow is not inhibited, 
nor unskilled, in articulate recall. 

If all who are interested in the public serv- 
ice will open the covers of Volume II and 
begin to read—first the epilogue at the back of 
the book—they will be rewarded. And Brownie, 
one may suspect, will have accomplished a 
major part of the purpose for which he turned 
reporter again and supplied a long-range 
feature for the permanent press. 


PI&E 


First Blood by W. A. Swanberg (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957) should prove absolutely 
fascinating to any reader of this journal— 
particularly to anyone who has even a faint 
interest in United States administrative his- 
tory or in the Civil War period. For the col- 
lector of instances of American administrative 
ineptitude, this fragrant account of bureau- 
cratic and political pathology covering the 
transition from Buchanan’s to Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration truly may be said to “offer 
everything.” 

Although described by the publisher as 
“The Story of Fort Sumter,” a more apt sub- 
tile to a student of public administration 
might be “A Field Man’s Nightmare.” The 


book centers on the plight of Major Robert 
Anderson and his Union garrison of some 
seventy men who are routinely undermanning 
a United States fort in the harbor of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, when civil war creeps up 
almost unnoticed on President Buchanan. (He 
tries not to notice it because, when the book 
opens, he has seven months left to serve, and 
he does not want civil war to break out while 
he is still in office.) 

Intruding on the President’s tranquillity 
and ostrich optimism come alarming reports 
from Major Anderson in Charleston Harbor. 
“The southerners are getting ugly,” he writes 
in essence. “The secessionists have won the 
public’s support down here, and the people 
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are beginning to look at us as enemies. They 
want us to get out and turn over the forts to 
them. If the government plans to hold these 
forts when civil war breaks out, reinforce- 
ments should be sent at once along with sup- 
plies of food and ammunition. The southern- 
ers have already formed a militia and have 
denied us access to the munitions in the fed- 
eral arsenal in downtown Charleston. Fort 
Sumter alone calls for a garrison of 700 men. I 
have seventy to defend it and two other forts 
in this harbor.” 

Reports like this were sent by Major Ander- 
son to the War Department in Washington. 
They were not read by General Winfield 
Scott, the army commander, since he had 
moved army headquarters to New York seven 
years earlier “because he had lost to Franklin 
Pierce in the Presidential election of 1852 and 
could not abide being near the man who had 
beaten him.” Thus Anderson’s dispatches 
went directly to Secretary of War Floyd. This 
gentleman was not inclined to quick remedial 
action. First, he was engaged in misappropri- 
ating federal funds on a scale that seems large 
even by today’s inflation figures. Second, he 
was a southerner and a secessionist, and what 
time he could spare from his financial trans- 
actions he devoted mainly to sending military 
supplies to southern arsenals so they would 
be handy for seizures come the War between 
the States. 

President Buchanan’s cabinet included a 
number of secessionists who, though more fi- 
nancially honest than the War Secretary, used 
their offices to foment secession and to pre- 
pare the South with supplies and inside in- 
formation on Washington decisions. These 
cabinet officials tried to prevail on Buchanan 
to conciliate the very secessionist uprisings 
they were instigating. “Give up efforts to rein- 
force federal garrisons like the one in Charles- 
ton,” they advised him. Unwilling to act at 
first, Buchanan was in the same predicament 
Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain 
found themselves many years later. Federal 
forces had decreased as a result of years of 
peace. They were now, in Charleston, con- 
fronting a vastly superior force of hopped up 
South Carolinians who felt that the federal 
forts should be theirs. The southern secession- 
ists would regard any federal efforts to send 


food, troops, or munitions to the puny federal 
force as an act of aggression, Buchanan was 
advised by his southern cabinet officials. Thus, 
to reinforce might provoke war, and this was 
what Buchanan, with the end of his term 
only a few months away, did not want to do. 
As time went on, the attention of the entire 
country centered on Fort Sumter to which 
Anderson had moved all his men. Buchanan 
was hanged in effigy in the North for not rein- 
forcing Anderson and condemned in _ the 
South for not surrendering Sumter. And An- 
derson (brought up ina border state, attached 
in many ways to the South, but with a pro- 
found sense of attachment to his country, to 
his uniform, and, ironically, to peace) occu- 
pied what must have been one of the most 
frustrating bureaucratic field posts in which 
any man has ever worried. Like many field 
men, he had to divine headquarters policy by 
comparing official statements with official ac- 
tions in sending or withholding concrete sup- 
port. Everyone between him and the Presi- 
dent had a different view of what should be 
done or not done for him and his men. The 
President could not afford to decide. 

After seven months, the Lincoln administra- 
tion took office and Anderson now had to 
divine what the new administration would 
want to do. Anderson’s troubles were bad 
enough when there was indecision in Wash- 
ington, but once Lincoln’s administration de- 
cided to hold Sumter and to reinforce it, two 
competing confidential rescue missions were 
approved by the President. The result was 
that the commandant of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard was confronted by two persons, each 
bearing confidential instructions from Wash- 
ington requiring the commandant to turn 
over to the bearer(s) the one useful naval 
vessel he had available for reinforcing Sumter 
by sea. 

The South Carolinians had not been idle 
during the months of Washington indecision. 
Painfully, but never tediously, the author re- 
counts how they zeroed in more cannon on 
Sumter from new sites around the harbor. Fi- 
nally Anderson could no longer be reinforced 
by the one northern relief mission that made 
it to Charleston (the other was still at sea 
waiting for that darned ship from the Brook- 
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lyn Navy Yard), and after defending the fort 
to the last round of ammunition, he surren- 
dered. He would be forever broken by the 
strain of these months. 

This bare outline of events gives no notion 
of the rich irony, the absorbing characteriza- 
tions, and the infuriating incompetence that 
author Swanberg has woven into 339 discur- 
sive pages. It is a grand administrative tragedy 
that no reader of this journal would want to 
miss, and we are indebted to WALLACE SAYRE 
of Columbia University for suggesting it to us. 

First Blood may remind readers of the fas- 
cinating social and administrative history of 
the heroic but futile Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade in the Crimean War a few years earlier, as 
described by Cecil Woodham-Smith in The 
Reason Why (McGraw-Hill, 1954). That na- 
tions do survive such blunders—and even win 
wars despite them—lends credence to the com- 
forting remark attributed to Lloyd George to 
the effect that “It takes a lot of ruining to 
ruin a whole country.” 


e 


We turn now to MERRILL GoopALt (Clare- 
mont College), who was moved by Fritz 
Mosher’s detective story suggestion in last is- 
sue’s P I & E to contribute the following 
suggestion (we quote): 


Philip Woodruff’s Call the Next Witness 
(Jonathan Cape and Guild Books, 1948), a 
novel of the administration of justice in an 
Indian village, deserves notice among Review 
readers of crime detection. 

The book traces the investigation of the 
death of an Indian girl. “There are two 
schools of administrators in the Northern 
Provinces,” Woodruff writes, “one delights in 
rulings of the Board of Revenue and never 
leaves the desk except to reach for a more dis- 
tant work of reference. The men of this school 
write excellent reports, but their name liveth 
not, for few in the district they rule have 
spoken to them, and those few do not love 
them. But there are still examples of the other 
kind of administrator, the man who does not 
put the letter of the law above the ends of 
justice, who rides among the villages and has 
shot snipe or partridges with half the land- 
lords in the district. He does not write such 
long reports and he seldom quotes rulings of 


the Board of Revenue; but he spends many 
months in camp, and in the evening when he 
strolls out with a gun he meets people who 
never penetrate to the office where the works 
of reference are stacked. He knows what his 
people are thinking; and when they learn to 
know him, too, they will give him an admira- 
tion and even affection that will only slowly 
die. Hatred, too, he will earn, and very prob- 
ably the distrust of Government.” The Dis- 
trict Magistrate in Woodrufl’s story is of the 
second school. Although written in 1935, the 
novel holds great interest for anyone involved 
in local administration. 

Philip Woodruff is the pseudonym of 
Philip Mason, a former member of the Indian 
Civil Service, Secretary to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee in New Delhi, and author of the 
two-volume work, The Men Who Ruled In- 
dia, Vol. I: The Founders of Modern India; 
Vol. Il: The Guardians (St. Martins Press, 
1954), a largely biographical account of 
British administration. 


Q 


The P I & E contest for light verse on the 
grandeurs or frustrations of administrative 
life attracted a mixed bag of contributors. 
Only one of the entries can be published now, 
and RicHARD GABLE of the University of 
Southern California who forwarded it (‘the 
source or author is unknown to me”) is 
awarded one of the five dollars in prize 
money: 


THE SAGA OF CHARLIE McCOFFUS 


A field engineer named Charlie McCoffus 

Worked all day in the field and all night in the 
office, 

Checking contracts and vouchers and estimates too, 

To be picked all to bits by the Washington crew. 


For the boys in Washington in the double-lensed 
specs, 

Their sallow complexions and white collar necks, 

Care not for the time or the money they waste. 

If a carbon is missing, a comma misplaced, 

They bounce back the papers with ill concealed 
jeers 

To harass the hard working field engineers. 
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To get back to Charlie, he struggled along 

Till an ache in his head told him something was 
wrong. 

He went to a Doctor, and “Doctor,” said he, 

“There’s a buzz in my brain—what’s the matter 
with me?” 


The Doctor said, “Gad, what a narrow escape, 

But a quick operation will put you in shape. 

Your brain’s overworked like a motor run down. 

And you're flirting with death each time you turn 
round. 

I must take out your brain for a complete over- 
hauling, 

In the interim you take a rest from your calling.” 





REVIEW 


So Charlie McCoffus went under the knife. 

He struggled home brainless and kissed his own 
wife, 

While the good old physician and two other men 

Were putting his brain back in order again. 


Well the weeks rolled along and Charlie McCoffus 

Never called for his brain at the medico’s office. 

The doctor got worried, gave Charlie a ring, 

Said, “You'd better come over and get the damned 
thing.” 

“Thanks, Doc, I don’t need it,” said Charlie Mc- 
Coffus, 

“I’m being transferred to the Washington office.” 


E. A. B. 
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Social Science and Government 


There are over 77,000 political scientists, 
economists, sociologists, anthropologists, stat- 
isticians, and historians working as social 
scientists (not as teachers) in government, 
private industry, and public service organiza- 
tions. Nearly 54,000 are in federal service and 
2,000 in state and local governments. (Only 
basic social scientists are included among the 
last.) (1 PROD 11 (July, 1958).) 

“With the great prestige of scientific ap- 
proaches to problems and the enormous bene- 
fits we have already gained from applied sci- 
ence and technology, many are looking to 
social research for help in dealing with our 
many exigent choices and the social problems 
we face today,” Lawrence K. Frank observed 
on winning the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues last year. 

“Thus it may be assumed,” he went on, 
“that social research will be invoked ever 
more frequently and extensively by individ- 
uals, organizations, public and private groups 
who hope and expect that investigation will 
provide dependable guides for action... 
where they can no longer rely upon precedents 
nor resolve their difficulties by familiar prac- 
tices.” 

Some problems arise in attempting applied 
social research. The practitioner’s explanation 


no 


zt 


of his problems is not sufficiently precise for 
appropriate research, some social researchers 
claim. The researcher does not answer the 
questions we ask, many practitioners respond 
—which may be due to an attempt by the re- 
searcher to change the actual problem to one 
considered important in his discipline or ne- 
gotiable by its accepted techniques. Perhaps 
one difficulty is the lack of professionally 
trained middlemen “who can translate social 
research into practice as do engineers and 
physicians,” although there is an “emergence 
of . . . trained professional workers . . . ap- 
pearing in public administration and city 
planning, who will be able to utilize social 
research and apply it productively.” 

But perhaps the solution lies in a radically 
different social science approach. The tradi- 
tional analytical method of social science in- 
vestigation cannot deal with the organized 
complexity of social behavior. “. . . the ad- 
ministrator, legislator, policy maker is con- 
fronted with organized, complex situations 
and people engaged in all their life activities 
and strivings. He cannot take over the find- 
ings of analytic research, no matter how great 
the confidence the investigator asserts in his 
findings, and apply these partial results as 
such to actual people and situations.” For ex- 
ample, “it is difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any relation between the economic, political, 
sociological, and psychological findings, al- 
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though it is obvious that they are derived 
from observation of the same human actors 
living in the same social order and sharing 
largely the same cultural traditions. . 

“This situation in social science is not un- 
like that in physical science about 1800, when 
many observations and even measurements 
had been made on heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, and chemical activity. . . . Not 
until these various supposed entities or sub- 
stances were recognized as different ways in 
which energy was propagated through differ- 
ent media and recorded by different instru- 
ments—not until this was recognized could 
physical science be unified and able to group 
the basic physical processes in operation.” We 
await a similar unification of social science 
and a unified theory of human behavior. 

In method, we need more than analysis and 
a search for correlation; we should formulate 
large-scale models and compare them to real- 
ity. A communication model is “fundamental 
in the study of social order.’”” Communication 
should be recognized as the essence of organi- 
zation. “It is the formal communication net- 
work of a culture and a social order, largely 
symbolic, which continues and persists, while 
the individual component members vary in 
their behavior and are replaced by the on- 
coming generations. . . . Moreover through 
these communication processes, what we call 
organization arises and operates as a self-regu- 
lating, self-repairing process. . . 

“What the practitioner seeks is not merely 
a presentation of what exists or is occurring, 
or what trends may be revealed, no matter 
how precisely these are measured or corre- 
lated. Rather, he needs a plan of action, a 
strategy for dealing with situations so that 
desired ends may be attained through a kind 
of action research which will help people to 
change their ideas, expectations, and behav- 
ior. This is developing in various fields of pro- 
fessional work, notably public health, urban 
and regional planning, and the varied enter- 
prises known as technical assistance for under- 
developed areas. 

*.. . each member of a social order, es- 
pecially the administrator, legislator, and 
practitioner operates with . . . a conceptual 
model of our human symbolic world by which 
his life career and practice are guided. .. . 


“ec 


. . . perhaps the most valuable contribu. 
tion social science could make is to provide 
new models of social order which will guide 
the activities and expectations, not only of 
citizen-members, but more especially of the 
administrators, policy makers. . . . the classi- 
cal social sciences had their major impact 
upon the social order through the theoretical 
models they offered, as notably in economics 
by Adam Smith, Ricardo, and their successors, 
Locke, Hume, and their followers in political 
science, by Comte and later sociologists. Their 
models were never proved, nor disproved. 
They were accepted as explanations of why 
and how economic, political, and sociological 
affairs occurred, or should occur. . . . their 
theories served primarily to pattern people's 
conceptions and perceptions of their social 
order . . . theoretical models, norms, ideals 
which people attempted to actualize in all 
their individual activities and relations, in 
legislation, administration, in organizations 
and procedures, much as the law operates 
both as a guide and as a corrective to group 
approved conduct.” 

Such model-building is practical and can 
evolve out of a multi-discipline approach to 
“the situation or difficulty, as in operations 
research. . . .” (“Research For What?” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues (Supplement Series No. 10, 
1957)-) 


A Related View of Applied Social Science 


Another observer notes that “one of the 
most striking intellectual movements of the 
past generation was the development of spe- 
cialized fields of study and competence in the 
applied social sciences,” beginning with pub- 
lic and business administration and _ social 
work, going on to industrial and international 
relations. These new studies have broken 
away from “the parent ‘pure’ discipline. . .. 
The very process of developing an applied 
discipline compels the practitioner to search 
for his ‘pure’ base in many different fields, 
both in theory and in research methods.” 

These observations by Kenneth E. Bould- 
ing seem to support Frank’s statements on the 
growing urge toward “useful” social science 
and the need for an interdisciplinary ap 
proach in the search for answers to practi 
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tioner questions. Similarly, he warns against 
concentration on analysis of data “rather than 
on the relation between the data and the situ- 
ation.” (“Evidences for an Administrative Sci- 
ence: A Review of the Administrative Science 
Quarterly, Volumes 1 and 2,” 3 Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly 1 (June, 1958).) 


Executive Tension: More Myth Than Reality 


Excessive executive tension is neither .as 
widespread in American business nor as det- 
rimental to well-being as most people think. 
In response to a questionnaire sent to 10,000 
businessmen on all levels of management in 
various businesses, companies, and countries, 
more than 6,000 reported recently to the Life 
Extension Foundation that: 


78.5% do not feel they are working too hard 

70% almost never take business work home 

81.2% like their work very much 

Few have important personality conflicts with 
associates 

About 5 of 6 feel secure in their jobs, are not 
worried about health, finances, or home 
affairs. 


Only 1 in 7 feels he works under constant 
tension. This tension seems to be associated 
very strongly with boredom, job insecurity, 
dissatisfaction with progress, dislike of an as- 
sociate, feelings of inadequate credit, fear of 
self-expression, and personal problems. Those 
feeling tension drink more, smoke more, use 
more tranquilizers, and bolt more meals than 
other executives, and they are more concerned 
about health (though few more report actual 
health deficiencies) and about finances (though 
they earn slightly more than the average of 
those surveyed). 

The report concludes that “stress stems 
from within the man himself, not from the 
outer forces of his living or working environ- 
ment,” but there is little evidence to show 
this. (“6,000 Managers Report Their Experi- 
ence,’ 47 Management Review 13 (May, 
1958).) 

If few managers report excessive tension, 
why does the myth of the ulcer-ridden execu- 
tive exist? Because, replies Auren Uris, it used 
to be true—before management became some- 
what scientific, when managers had to rely 


largely on hunch. We simply haven’t created 
“a new and more realistic executive portrait 
to replace the old one.” 

The danger of the continuing myth is that 
many executives often develop hypochondria 
—they think they should be sick if they are 
not; they may be reluctant to undertake a 
new assignment, being impressed with their 
self-image as a “worry-laden toiler.” 

Actually, a recent sample of 50,000 persons 
by the Occupational Health Service of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina found no difference in 
incidence of ulcers, heart ailments, and hyper- 
tension between low and middle-income in- 
dustrial workers and highly paid executives. 

The executive’s job still retains pressures 
(often actually enjoyed), but, Mr. Uris con- 
cludes, “the modern manager is becoming in- 
creasingly capable of making the emotional 
adjustments his job requires.” (““The Myth of 
the Martyred Manager,” 47 Management Re- 
view 4-12 (May, 1958).) 


Defense Reorganization Misses 
Weapons Needs 


Defense reorganization, kicked-off by reali- 
zation that we are losing the arms develop- 
ment race, will do nothing to speed us in that 
course, according to J. Sterling Livingston, 
professor of business administration at Har- 
vard University and former consultant to the 
Chief of Naval Material. In fact, adding an- 
other coordinating layer may slow develop- 
ment, he contends. 

What is needed are: 


1. An independent civilian weapons develop- 
ment unit like the wartime Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, which can carry 
weapons development through prototype test- 
ing and demonstration. 

United States weapons superiority existed 
only after World War II “and this superior- 
ity was achieved only because of developments 
initiated by OSRD during the war. Let us 
also not fail to note that the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, which is responsible for both the 
earth satellite and the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile programs, is an independent 
agency outside the control of the Soviet Min- 
istry of Defense.” 
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The Secretary of Defense’ Ad Hoc Study 
Group on Manned Aircraft Weapon Systems 
found that an average of five years—half the 
entire lead-time—was needed by the military 
to plan requirements and make decisions. One 
reason for delay is resistance by the military to 
new weapons, due to their training and to 
their emphasis on maximum readiness and 
immediate results. Lloyd V. Berkner, Presi- 
dent of Associated Universities, Inc. (through 
which several universities carry on atomic 
energy work), has stated: “The OSRD usually 
found very great resistance to any new idea 
or weapon while it was in the process of de- 
velopment.” 


2. Greater freedom, competition, and profit- 
ability for contractors. 

Military supervision of weapons develop- 
ment by private contractors goes into too 
great detail, causing delays and waste of scarce 
talent by both parties. Cost-plus payment en- 
courages inefficient industry methods and very 
low margins discourage use of best talent. 
Use of government-owned equipment by pri- 
vate contractors and including considerations 
of spreading the work in letting contracts cuts 
competitiveness and extends contract-letting 
time. Business would invest in the needed 
equipment if assured of open competition and 
profitability. (“Decision Making in Weapons 
Development,” 36 Harvard Business Review 
127 (January-February, 1958).) 


Likewise, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment’s Research and Policy Committee 
has urged more freedom for contracting firms. 
The group also called for compiling better in- 
formation on which to base the selection of 
weapons systems. The committee felt this 
would result from the separation of research 
and development. 

The committee also warned that squeezing 
the budget does not bring efficiency. This 
should be sought rather through making both 
military and civilian defense careers more at- 
tractive, divorcing defense decisions from “re- 
sponsibility for advancing numerous political, 
social and economic objectives unrelated to 
defense,” and recognizing the causes of in- 
efficiency, including “ingrained distrust among 
military men of civilian economizers; inter- 


service rivalry . . . [and] the extent to which 
defense management depends upon military 
personnel trained as soldiers rather than 
managers and accountants. . . .” (The Prob- 
lem of National Security (CED, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, July, 1958). 
Pp. 58. $0.50.) 


City Administrator: “Somewhat 
Independent of City Hall’’ 


“As the office of [New York] City Adminis. 
trator has developed in practice, one of its 
chief assets for the public is that it stands 
somewhat independent of City Hall.” This is 
proper, the New York Times stated editorially 
in criticizing the suggestion that the Mayor 
might combine the offices of city administrator 
and deputy mayor. 

“It... should be... constantly on the 
offensive for reform. ... It is a critic, con- 
trary to the defender role which the Deputy 
Mayor would ordinarily play. . . . 

“The difference in the offices is illustrated 
when the City Administrator is assigned to a 
trouble-shooting, fire-extinguishing job. The 
public expects, and even tends to get, an im- 
partial, objective inquiry, frankly critical— 
sometimes in scathing terms—of departmental 
shortcomings.” (June 19, 1958, p. 30.) 


Legislative Audit Is Generalist Task, 
Illinois Commission Finds 


Illinois’ Legislative Audit Commission, set 
up after Auditor Orville Hodge had been im- 
prisoned for embezzlement, receives the post 
audits of state departments from the newly- 
established Auditor General’s office. The legis- 
lators appointed to the commission quickly 
recognized they could not analyze these re- 
ports without aid and so looked for a staff to 
interpret the audits for them. 

Suggestions for staff members were sought 
from a wide variety of organizations—of ac. 
countants, auditors, and controllers, taxpayers 
groups, universities, and ASPA. In the final 
interviews with the commission, five of the 
eight candidates were accountants, but after a 
first impulse to hire an accountant, the com- 
mission selected a public administrator, Roger 
E. Henn, then director of research, Taypayers 
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Federation of Illinois. The commission recog- 
nized that if an accountant were staff head, he 
would duplicate the expertness of the Auditor 
General. Further, the commission felt it needed 
a nontechnical rather than an accountant’s in- 
terpretation. In addition, audits are made un- 
der contract by persons unfamiliar with state 
government, yet the commission realized that 
good auditing involves more than figures—it 
includes a study of efficiency, legality, and 
propriety. 

In reviewing the first batch of audits, the 
commission found failure to use competitive 
purchasing on a multi-million dollar project 
and some failure to comply with specific laws. 
(Information from Mr. Henn.) 


Are We Making Enough Use of 
Businessmen in Government? 


Is the federal government making the opti- 
mum use of experienced businessmen as ad- 
ministrators? If not, is it because they are not 
satisfactory as federal executives? Because there 
are deterrents to their working for the govern- 
ment? Because there is inadequate recruit- 
ment? Because staffing or orientation is insufhi- 
cient? Because they stay too short a period? Or 
because career civil servants do not cooperate 
with them? 

The Harvard Business School Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. found some answers to these 
questions in a three-year study financed by the 
Committee for Economic Development and 
the Fund for Adult Education. Interviews and 
questionnaires brought together attitudes of a 
sample of 1,500 current and former business- 
men in government, businessmen who had 
never served, and civil servants of GS-15 rank 
and above. Among study conclusions are: 

The government is not making optimum use 
of businessmen as administrators (defined as 
GS-15 or above). 

The businessmen who had served felt their 
businessmen colleagues did a far better than 
average job in federal service. (Some 65-70 per 
cent rated their colleagues better than aver- 
age; go per cent said their businessmen col- 
leagues were at least average or better. Eval- 
uating ten managerial abilities, one at a 
time, of the one businessman colleague they 
each knew best, the majority of businessmen in 


government called him better than the other 
federal administrators in seven skills and as 
good or better in all.) 

The career civil servants were not quite as 
favorably impressed. (Only 35 per cent said 
the businessmen were better than other ad- 
ministrators; 20 per cent said they were less 
capable as a group. Similarly on the skills: on 
no ability did more than half the career men 
rate the businessman as better than other ad- 
ministrators and_less-adequate-than-other-ad- 
ministrator ratings were made by between 14 
per cent and go per cent, compared to 4 to 18 
per cent of the businessmen.) 

Assuming from these ratings that business- 
men can contribute to government administra- 
tion, the study is critical of their dearth. “The 
shocking fact is that though the Eisenhower 
Administration has been called ‘a business- 
man’s government,’ it has had an exceedingly 
difficult time getting the kind of businessmen 
it wants.” 


Deterrents to Businessmen Serving 


There are deterrents, the survey indicated: 
conflict of interest statutes and regulations, 
low pay, and less attractive working condi- 
tions. Half of the businessmen did not feel any- 
one should have to divest himself of business 
interests when starting work for the govern- 
ment. ““You can’t legislate honesty’ was re- 
peated many times. .. .” However, 56 per 
cent did receive income from their previous 
firm while they were in the government. 

An increase in salaries was the most numer- 
ous response to the question, “What can be 
done to increase the desire of businessmen to 
serve?” but less than 25 per cent so replied. 
Many, in fact, thought at least some executive 
salaries should be lower (although 41 per cent 
said their government work was harder than 
their previous jobs compared to 28 per cent 
who called it less difficult, and most indicated 
they worked longer hours). More than 10 per 
cent called for freedom from “slanderous at- 
tacks” to attract more businessmen. (Thirty- 
one per cent felt the gold fish bowl nature of 
government employment affected perform- 
ance.) Also more than 10 per cent wanted 
greater job latitude, probably meaning fewer 
restrictions on independent decisions, less po- 
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litical interference, and greater freedom to 
select subordinates. 

There is inadequate recruitment for busi- 
nessmen, both through political parties and 
civil service channels, the report concluded. 
The White House should have a central re- 
cruitment office, it suggested, and parties 
should develop rosters. Attitudes of the busi- 
ness community should be improved. “.. . 
there exists a frightening lack of interest in 
the business community for participation in 
the government service.” This despite indi- 
cations that businessmen returning from gov- 
ernment have done exceedingly well job- 
wise, and 70 per cent said their government 
service made them better business executives 
(38 per cent specifying usefulness of govern- 
ment methods in their business work). 


Staffing, Orientation, and Cooperation 


Three in five received no orientation or one 
they considered poor. The main staffing prob- 
lem apparently involved poor choice of jobs 
for the many who agreed to stay for only 
short terms. Altogether, nearly half stayed 
less than one year, and that percentage grad- 
ually has grown to 70 per cent of those who 
were serving in 1953-56. However, 85 per cent 
of those interviewed felt businessmen should 
serve over a year, and 35 per cent felt they 
should stay more than two years. (Most career 
administrators, feeling that it took at least 
six months for the businessman to become ad- 
justed to his job, thought he should serve over 
two years, more than one-third saying he 
should serve more than three.) 

Almost two out of three businessmen felt 
their government colleagues were cooperative 
and most businessmen became more under- 
standing of government problems and con- 
siderate of public employees. Indeed, the 
increased understanding of government is a ma- 
jor reason the report urges more businessmen 
to enter government. (Harvard Business 
School Club of Washington, D. C., Business- 
men in Government (The Publication Office, 
Division of Research, Harvard Business School, 
Boston 63, Massachusetts, 1958). Pp. 44. $1.00.) 

Similarly, a Public Personnel Association- 
published study suggests that it might prove 
rewarding to seek manpower from those near- 


ing retirement age in industry, people in 
their late 50’s who could be attracted by the 
contribution they might make in government 
and the possibility of extending their working 
life beyond company retirement limits—per- 
sons, too, who have adequate pensions to al- 
low them to take a probable salary cut. (Eli 
Ginzberg and James K. Anderson, Manpower 
for Government—A Decade’s Forecast (PPA, 
1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
1958). Pp. 33. $2.00.) 


Current Business Salaries 


On the salary problem, a recent survey of 
business executive salaries by McKinsey and 
Company is relevant. (Because job titles were 
deemed undependable for comparison, “execu- 
tive” was defined as the upper 1 per cent of 
company salaries, middle management as the 
lowest three-tenths of this 1 per cent, and 
policy-makers the upper one-tenth of the per 
cent.) 


Policy-Level Middle-Management 


Executives Executives 

Avg. Avg. 
Industry Comp. Industry Comp. 
Chemical ........ $86,000 Petroleum ....... $18,400 
0 I Te 472,600 Chemical ........ 18,000 
Petroleum ....... CB2O0 BUR 2. ecessces 15,300 
Se | errr 15,100 
Non-ferrous Elec! equip. ..... 14,000 
ere 64,500 Container ........ 13,500 
ND biwnadasakos 64,100 Airframe ........ 13,400 
Bldg. material .... 57,000 Bldg. material ....13,100 
Container ....... 56,200 Retail chain ..... 13,000 
so te BSOGO ARO 2.....000082 12,600 
Elec'l equip. ..... 50,100 Air lines ......... 12,300 

Retail chain ..... 45,700 Non-ferrous 
Ye. eee 36,800 EE, 5:65565:04dnin 12,200 
Public utilities ... 35,700 Public utilities ... 11,500 
Air Trame ......00. 35.500 Rubber .......... 11,400 
eer eee ae 10,000 
RAUOAGs 2.045565 31,900 Railroads ........ g,200 


(New York Times, June 1, 1958, Section 3, page 2.) 


Representativeness of Career Civil Servants: 
France and Britain 


“Above all, we should be concerned with 
the maintenance in this country of a ‘repre- 
sentative bureaucracy’,” Van Riper asserts on 
page 196 of this issue of the Review. Other 
recent comments and data on representative- 
ness of policy-making civil servants follow: 

“It would seem that where political con- 
sensus is strong, as in Great Britain, the re- 
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cruitment of a civil service from a narrow 
social stratum does not raise serious questions 
of loyalty. But where consensus is weak and 
the question of regime has not been settled, 
a career service recruited from only a small so- 
cial group may use its key positions in the ad- 
ministrative system to sabotage the policy en- 
acted by a legislature representing opposing 
groups,” Alfred Diamant observes. 

Top civil servants in France all must grad- 
uate from the three-year course of the Na- 
tional School of Administration. This was to be 
a democratizing step, but until recently only 
university graduates could attend; the lower 
classes in France seldom go beyond secondary 
school even today. In 1952, 74 per cent of 
those passing the entrance examinations of 
the National School were children of profes- 
sional people, of higher civil servants, and of 
business executives although this group con- 
stitutes only .1 per cent of the male popula- 
tion. Recently, however, civil servants with 
four years experience have been admitted to 
the School. (“A Case Study of Administrative 
Autonomy: Controls and Tensions in French 
Administration,” 6 Political Studies 147 (June, 
1958).) 

Great Britain’s higher civil servants also 
remain unrepresentative of the whole popula- 
tion. Less than half who joined the Adminis- 
trative Class in the postwar decade attended 
state-supported schools, for example, scarcely 
a higher percentage than did so in the years 
1937-39. Oxford and Cambridge still supply 
over three-fourths of the successful candidates 
for the Home Civil Service (a drop of 10 per 
cent since 1937-39, however), and 93.3 per 
cent of the successful candidates for the For- 
eign Service (slightly higher than in the imme- 
diate prewar years). (Sir Percival Waterfield, 
“Civil Service Recruitment,” 36 Public Ad- 
ministration 3 (Spring, 1958).) 


New Educational Directions 


The appointment of Don K. Price, Jr. as 
Dean of the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Public Administration succeeding 
Edward S. Mason coincides with a statement 
by Harvard’s president that “now after three 
years of careful study of the School’s future, 
under Dean Mason’s direction, we are ready 
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to move forward here with a more independ- 
ent program in Public Administration, hope- 
fully undergirded by sufficient endowment.” 

Also moving forward is the new Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, whose first classes 
meet this fall. Five fields of concentration are 
offered: general public administration, munic- 
ipal-metropolitan administration, administra- 
tion of international affairs, planning and 
urban development (jointly with Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology), and community affairs 
administration—only the first three leading to 
a Master’s degree at this time. Ph.D. candi- 
dates in related subjects may take “‘a substan- 
tial amount of course work” in the school, 
and Master’s candidates may arrange a joint 
program, for example in public works admin- 
istration with the School of Engineering. 

The core curriculum will stress principles 
of responsible society, theory of administra- 
tion, the executive's role in developing a team, 
management tools, and program development 
and execution, all with a problem-solving ap- 
proach. Additional courses for the various 
concentrations include: Formulation and 
Execution of Foreign Policies, The Art of 
Cross-Cultural Operations, National Ap- 
proaches toward International Understanding 
and Collective Security, The Administration 
of International Organizations, Urban Eco- 
nomics and Fiscal Administration, Public 
Works Administration, and Functions and 
Organization of Voluntary Associations. 


Major Research Plans 


The University of Pittsburgh Administra- 
tive Science Center plans a Journal of Com- 
parative Administration to be inaugurated 
next year. 

A new journal, Comparative Studies in So- 
ciety and History, soon will be published, 
edited by Sylvia L. Thrupp, University of 
Chicago, “to serve as a clearinghouse for 
problems common to any two or more of the 
numerous branches of study that deal with 
man’s life in society.” Studies will focus on 
the “nature and influence of national groups 
of intellectuals, professional groups, officials, 
etc.” (an early article to “present a framework 
for comparative study of bureaucracies’), aris- 
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tocracies, social mobility, and the working of 
political systems (including forms of political 
corruption, small states at formative periods, 
aspects of federalism, and problems of large or 
imperial states in implementing common pol- 
icies in different cultural provinces). (1 PROD 
26 (July, 1958).) 
Acute urban problems will be examined by 
a series of invited seminars and consultant 
panels over the next three years sponsored by 
the American Society of Planning Officials un- 
der a $24,000 Ford Foundation grant. New ap- 
proaches to general urban problems and new 
methods and principles to solve them will be 
sought by the seminars. The panels will in- 
vestigate general problems in the light of spe- 
cific situations; the first one looked at the 
planning function in the new Dade County, 
Florida metropolitan government and made 
recommendations to the county manager and 
commissioners on the planning program. (24 
ASPO Newsletter 67 (August, 1958).) 
Characteristics of the top 20,000 federal 
executives will be studied by W. Lloyd 
Warner, professor of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, University of Chicago; Paul P. Van Riper, 
professor of administration, Cornell Univer- 
sity; and Norman H. Martin, associate profes- 
sor, School of Business, University of Chicago, 
under a $130,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Based on a sample, 
the three-and-a-half year project will assemble 
data on social origins, training, mobility, and 
attitudes of present career executives. The in- 
formation should be relevant to practical 
problems such as recruitment and executive 
development and throw light on the impact 
of federal executives on the political system 
and on differences between businessmen and 
public administrators, according to a press 
release on the project (issued July 22, 1958). 
Behavioral sciences will be applied to pub- 
lic health questions in a three-year study by 
the American Public Health Association with 
advice from a Joint Committee on Common 
Ground Between Public Health and the Be- 
havioral Sciences composed of representatives 
of the American Anthropological, Psychologi- 
cal, and Sociological Societies and APHA. 
George Rosen, M.D., professor of public 
health education, Columbia University heads 
the project, financed by a $60,375 grant from 
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the National Institute of Mental Health. Ed- 
ward Wellin, research associate in social an- 
thropology, Harvard School of Public Health, 
is chief investigator. 

Answers will be sought to such questions as: 
Why do groups reject certain advances in 
health protection such as water fluoridation 
and polio vaccine? How can a knowledge of 
ethnic and cultural factors aid in persuading 
people to protect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against chronic disease? 

The organization of Michigan’s Department 
of Corrections will be studied as it relates to 
development and control of program, decision- 
making, and the department’s relation to 
other state agencies, the legislature, and the 
public. This is a two-year project of the Lan- 
sing branch of the University of Michigan In- 
stitute of Public Administration. The branch 
also is analyzing the capital budget procedure 
of the state, following the Department of 
Mental Health budget through all its stages 
and evaluating the specific process as a mech- 
anism for rational decision-making and the 
whole idea of separate capital budgeting. 


Recent SSRC Grants 


Among Social Science Research Council 
grants and fellowships for research awarded 
recently are the following: 


Community leadership in a Connecticut city, 
Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 

Rationality and feasibility in American de- 
fense policy, Samuel P. Huntington, Har- 
vard University 

The role of the Navy General Board in for- 
mulating American naval policy, 1939-45, 
Raymond G. O’Connor, Stanford Univer- 
sity 

Military participation in the making of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, Burton M. Sapin, Van- 
derbilt University 

The role of the Army War College in prepar- 
ing officers for participation in formulation 
of national security policy, William W. 
Whitson, Fort Benning, Georgia 

The impact of scientific management on 
American life and thought, 1910-29, Samuel 
Haber, (Ph.D. candidate) University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley 

Patterns of deviance and social control in 
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a bureaucratic organization, W. Richard 
Scott, (Ph.D. candidate) University of Chi- 
cago 

Leadership in urban affairs, George M. Bel- 
knap, University of California, Berkeley (re- 
newal) 

Leadership in the Boston metropolitan Area, 
Norton E. Long, Northwestern University 
(renewal) 

Political processes in the local community, 
Peter H. Rossi, University of Chicago (re- 
newal) 


Public Relations for the Public Service 
Tied to Anniversary 


On January 13, 1958 President Eisenhower 
called upon the people to participate in the 
observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the U. S. Civil Service System. 

On January 16 the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission held its seventy-fifth birthday party. 
In the presence of distinguished guests from 
government and civic groups, six Commission 
employees received citations for outstanding 
service. Secretary of Labor Mitchell and Com- 
mission Chairman Ellsworth spoke, and em- 
ployees shared a 5-tiered, 150-pound cake. 

On January 18 a Diamond Jubilee banquet 
launched the citizen observance of the anni- 
versary. Daniel W. Bell, Chairman of the 
Board, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, and a long time Treasury Department 
oficial, headed the Washington committee for 
the anniversary and presided at the banquet. 
Speakers were Vice President Nixon, John S. 
Coleman, Chairman of the Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Senator Olin D. Johnston, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and William C. Doherty, Vice Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO. Over 1,300 persons at- 
tended. The sponsors were the National Civil 
Service League, American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees, ASPA, American Political 
Science Association, Brookings Institution, 
Government Employees Council, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, and Society for Personnel 
Administration. 

Exhibits were set up at the Library of Con- 
gress, at the National Airport, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. store windows. 


The Washington celebration was a large- 
scale model of many held elsewhere. About 
i6o0 banquets and receptions were held during 
the first five months of 1958. More will have 
been held before the year’s end. Local civic 
and business groups have joined federal em- 
ployee organizations and service groups in 
sponsorship. 

Essay contests have been held by the Ninth 
U. S. Civil Service Region together with the 
National Civil Service League, open to high 
school seniors in seven midwestern states, and 
by the Federal Personnel Association of Metro- 
politan New York, for high school pupils in 
that area. 

Resolutions and letters in support of the 
anniversary have come from many quarters. 
One of the most interesting is from the Osage 
Tribal Council at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, offer- 
ing to furnish a guest speaker and refresh- 
ments at a program and stating: “Being mind- 
ful of the service and loyal support that the 
Federal civil service employees have given 
over a long period of years in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Osage Tribe, the 
Osage Tribal Council heartily endorses this 
observance.” 

The Public Personnel Association and the 
American Bar Association adopted resolutions 
supporting the anniversary at their annual 
meetings in 1957. The American Association 
of Engineers, the League of Women Voters, 
the American Legion, and the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce are typical of the national 
groups which offered enthusiastic cooperation. 

More than thirty governors and over 100 
mayors of cities large and small issued procla- 
mations of “Civil Service Week” in January, 
often calling for continued observance during 
1958. 

New York’s observance is of special interest 
because the state law also is seventy-five years 
old this year. Governor Harriman proclaimed 
the week of May 4-10 (the state law was en- 
acted May 4, 1883) as the state’s Civil Service 
Week, with open house at state offices. A 
historical exhibit was set up at the new State 
Office Building in Albany. A pamphlet, 75 
Years of Merit and Fitness, and a film on state 
civil service as a career were produced. 

New York City plans a banquet in Decem- 
ber commemorating the first municipal civil 
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service system in the United States—in Brook- 
lyn (now part of New York City), December 
15, 1883. 


Public Service Publicity 


The National Civil Service League spear- 
headed a number of publicity programs which 
succeeded in alerting and informing citizens 
about the merit principle and the work of 
public personnel. 

Two television spot announcements were 
sent to stations around the country by the 
League and the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion and some television stations used the 
commission’s film, Working for the U.S.A. 
Three of the National Civil Service League’s 
fourth annual Career Service Award winners 
were interviewed by Dave Garroway on the 
NBC television show, Today, and the anniver- 
sary was noted. 

Spot announcements prepared by the Adver- 
tising Council were distributed to radio sta- 
tions and editorial background information 
and press releases were sent out. Press kits 
also were sent to newspapers by the Commis- 
sion and New York state. An anniversary em- 
blem has been displayed by many schools, li- 
braries, and business houses, most notably by 
the Cincinnati Transit Company. Churches in 
many areas publicized the anniversary in ser- 
mons and bulletins. 

More than 2,000 responses to the radio and 
television announcements have been received 
from 46 states and Alaska by the League, 
whose staff prepared an information folder 
for inquirers. Press releases continue to appear 
in newspapers throughout the country. Many 
newspapers gave the occasion a local angle, 
e.g. the Providence Bulletin had a feature on 
Senator Thomas Alien Jenckes of Rhode Is- 
land, an early civil service reformer, and the 
Cincinnati Enquirer ran an article on Senator 
George H. Pendleton of Ohio, who gave his 
name to the federal act. Other newspapers 
featured work of government employees in 
their own locality. 

The July, 1958, issue of American Legion 


Magazine included a feature article on the 
federal service. American Heritage is runnin 
pictures and notes on Senator Jenckes. The 
September, 1958, issue of Harper's Magazine 
will carry an article by Governor Harriman 
which brings to light certain aspects of federal 
and New York state civil service development. 
(Information compiled by James R. Watson, 
executive director, National Civil Service 
League.) 


Supermarket Supply Centers 
Saving Federal Funds 


Commonly used office supplies no longer re. 
quire requisitions and long waiting periods 
for federal offices in Washington, D. C. An 
agency representative can buy what is needed 
as quickly as picking up cigarettes at the 
supermarket—and in exactly the same way. 

The U. S. General Services Administration 
opened an office supply supermarket early last 
spring following a study of ways to reduce 
requisition paperwork. Success was far greater 
than expected; a second store opened in May. 
Stores in the field and several more in Wash- 
ington, D. C. are planned, and new federal 
office buildings will be planned for combined 
supplies to the several agencies through the 
retail store device. 

Savings have resulted from elimination of 
requisition paperwork, cutting inventories 
from about ninety days’ to about fifteen days’ 
supply, trimming of personnel (six persons 
were needed in a stockroom eliminated when 
the store, manned by two persons, was estab- 
lished), and a less tangible but perhaps very 
important saving because purchasers can com- 
pare materials and prices. Many offices have 
switched to cheaper or more appropriate ma- 
terials they may never have known about 
when ordering by catalogue. 

Commercial methods are copied closely, 
with charge plates and supermarket-type 
shopping baskets. (Information from H. A. 
ABERSFELLER, Regional Director, Federal Sup- 
ply Service, General Services Administration.) 
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Comment and Critique 


Brief letters on Review articles and other public admin- 
istration matters, selected for general interest, stimulating 
ideas, and thoughtful content. Letters are welcomed by 


the Editors. 





Specialist or Generalist Head 
for Treatment Programs? 


To THE Epiror: 


Dr. Kammerer makes out a clear case for 
organizing professional services on the basis 
of technique, at the action level. (Gladys M. 
Kammerer, “The Organization of Child Wel- 
fare Services,” in the Winter, 1958, issue of 
Public Administration Review.) 

However, she jumps too hastily to the con- 
clusion that the chief administrator of the 
agency also should necessarily be a specialist. 

The real function of the chief administra- 
tor is not to make substantive judgments 
within any specialty. That is the function of 
the program director. The chief administra- 
tor’s function is to coordinate and integrate 
the activities of all specialty services, to make 
administrative judgments between them. 

Dr. Kammerer blithely assumes that one of 
the specialists is better qualified, by training 
and experience, to make such administrative 
judgments than any of the others. She also 
ignores her own convincing arguments against 
attempting to submerge one specialty group 
under the direction of another. She further ig- 
nores her own warning that “the treatment 
practitioners . . . have been too infrequently 
exposed to training in public administration 
and its general concepts.” (p. 29) 

The examples Dr. Kammerer cites are less 
than convincing that the program of the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Home Office would 
have been any better under specialist direc- 
tion. Apparently, the trained social workers 
in England were either indifferent to the 
problems cited or ineffective in building pub- 


lic support for their proposals. If so, condi- 
tions were no more likely to have changed 
under specialist direction than under general- 
ist direction. 

This is not to say that specialists should be 
barred from top administrative positions. 
Rather, they should be eligible for such posi- 
tions as qualified generalists (if that is the 


case), not as exceptionally competent special- 
ists. 


CorNELIUs M. BowEN 
Montclair, New Jersey 


IN REPLY: 


A common fallacy back of the argument for 
the generalist administrator over specialist 
treatment programs pervades Cornelius 
Bowen's answer to my article. The fallacy lies 
in the belief that a chief administrator in the 
process of coordination and integration of 
specialties in the treatment field makes some 
kind of judgment called “administrative” 
which excludes substantive elements. The top 
administrator does not, however, coordinate 
and integrate in a vacuum, as an example of 
top level administrative decisions in the treat- 
ment fields will indicate. For example, in Ken- 
tucky when a director was brought in to head 
the state Children’s Bureau in 1954, almost 
immediately he had to make certain substan- 
tive professional judgments as to temporary 
emphasis on boarding out of institutionalized 
children as against prior emphasis on adop- 
tion for another group and on conversion of 
a custodial children’s institution into a treat- 
ment facility for “milder” delinquent chil- 
dren. The director was a highly qualified so- 
cial worker. Granted, he was also a skilled ad- 
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ministrator who knew how to use the advice 
of specialists under him, but he, and only he, 
could finally evaluate the competing programs 
in this highly technical field. Could Mr. 
Bowen’s generalist have made intelligent ‘‘ad- 
ministrative judgments” on these programs 
without specialized knowledge? 

At no point was the argument made that 
child welfare specialists should direct other 
specialties except as the others serve the major 
purpose of extending casework services to 
children. This same principle of professional 
direction should apply to the appointment of 
psychiatrists over mental health programs, 
where other specialties such as social work and 
clinical psychology serve the major purpose of 
psychiatric treatment. 

Possibly Mr. Bowen does not realize that 
the British Civil Service has long excluded 
specialists from almost all Administrative 
Class positions throughout national adminis- 
tration. Such exclusion is not a reflection of 
either weakness or strength of the British 
social workers but a continuation of a long- 
established and by now traditional policy. 
Surely he knows the attitude of the British 
about the inviolability of their traditions. 
However, at the local government level, ap- 
proximately half the children’s officers direct- 
ing children’s departments are social workers, 
and my year of observation of their adminis- 
tration led to the conclusion that most of 
those observed were far more aware of pro- 
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gram needs and development than the gen- 
eralists supposedly guiding them from the 
Home Office. When the Curtis Committee re- 
port in 1946, preceding the Children Act of 
1948, recommended creation of the new po- 
sition of local government children’s officer, 
it also urged employment of persons trained 
in the social sciences (the British term for 
social work) for these positions. Clearly, per- 
sons outside the government who understood 
program needs believed trained directors 
could best move the nation into the kind of 
children’s program the Committee desired. 
Had they been charged with reform of the 
Home Office civil service, they might have 
made similar recommendations as to its Chil- 
dren’s Department. 

The generalist has his place in public ad- 
ministration, and it is a very important place 
in most functions. But my investigations lead 
me to the conclusion that his place is not in 
the direction of human treatment programs. 
The crying need there is, as I pointed out, for 
specialists with some training in and under- 
standing of administrative management and 
buttressed by administrative assistants. Until 
we in the public administration field can con- 
vince the specialists of the necessity for this 
kind of background and assistance, we shall 
have failed signally in extending the values 
of our discipline. 


Giapys M. KAMMERER 
University of Florida 
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Editorial Comment 





THE ROLE OF THE REVIEW 


HE American Society for Public Adminis- 
Tiss has now many media of communica- 
tion among its members. These include chapter 
meetings, national and regional conferences, 
management institutes, national “committees 
of correspondence” on major aspects of the 
profession’s development, the monthly Public 
Administration News, and the quarterly Pub- 
lic Administration Review. Mutually rein- 
forcing, they advance in distinctive ways the 
science, processes, and art of public adminis- 
tration. 

Among these many media the Review has a 
special role. It is peculiarly the professional 
journal of American public administration. As 
such it must seek to present the best thinking 
and most meaningful experience that can be 
brought to bear on the problems of public 
administration. With many of the other media 
properly giving substantial attention to what 
is of immediate moment, the Review is the 
place where the larger dimensions and longer- 
range developments of administrative theory 
and practice should be accurately described 
and critically examined. 

The Review is concerned particularly with 
the fundamental currents running through all 
administration that is designed to serve the 
public interest. By this concern it can assure 
the sharing of administrative thinking and ex- 
perience across time, across national, state, and 
local government boundaries, between levels 
of government, across professions and disci- 
plines, across the borders between public and 
private administration and those between poli- 
tics, adjudication, and administration. 

Particularly while the Society is in process of 
change, it is well to recall the constancy with 
which the Review has been held to a high qual- 
itative standard. For this the Society is much 
indebted to the first Editor-in-Chief, Leonard 
D. White, his successors in that post, and the 
two Managing Editors of the Revicw’s history, 
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Don K. Price (1940-43) and Laverne Burchfield 
(1943-1958). It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate how large a part Dr. Burchfield’s devoted 
work has played in raising the sights of Ameri- 
can administrators, in increasing our capacity 
to analyze the more puzzling issues of public 
administration, and in winning world-wide 
respect for American contributions to the 
science and art of public administration. 

With a qualitative standard as guide and 
with appreciation of how the Review relates 
to other communication channels of the So- 
ciety, we should find many other questions less 
pressing. Theory-or-practice proves a false di- 
chotomy. Good theory is an intellectual order- 
ing of practice into meaningful patterns. Good 
practice is the application of informed intelli- 
gence (including theory) to recurrent problems 
on the “firing line.” Who writes the Review’s 
articles and what levels of government they 
deal with largely depend now, as always, on 
the flow of manuscripts to the editors. “We are 
always eager to have new contributions to 
PAR. * * * We look particularly for contri- 
butions from operating officials, especially 
those engaged in state and local governments” 
—these are sentences from a 1950 memoran- 
dum to the Editorial Board from Dr. Burch- 
field and Fritz Morstein Marx, then Editor-in- 
Chief. They express present policy as well. The 
contributors to the Review will be as varied in 
place and circumstance as is the distribution of 
analytical ability, capacity to observe, com- 
pare, and synthesize experiences, discrimina- 
tion in judging what is significant and what 
insignificant, and skill in lucid use of the Eng- 
lish language. These are essential qualities of 
good administrators; they are essential quali- 
ties of good scholars. 


JAMeEs W. FESLER 
Editor-in-Chief 








Society Perspectives 





TIME FOR GROWTH 


VER 70 years ago Woodrow Wilson de- 
O scribed public administration as “govern- 
ment in action; it is the executive, the opera- 
tive, the most visible side of government.” 
This description has met the test of time, and 
today, with “government in action” almost in- 
finitely magnified and ramified, the demand 
for executive performance has grown in both 
qualitative and quantitative terms. If “the 
most visible side of government,” the place 
where government and citizen meet and where 
public policy becomes action, is to provide the 
shape, form, and content demanded by current 
conditions, the persons responsible for this 
phase of government face an exacting and con- 
tinuing task to gain the required capacity to 
meet this demand. The American Society for 
Public Administration contributes to achiev- 
ing this task. 

To enlarge ASPA’s contribution, a program 
to expand Society activities was launched 
nearly two years ago, aided by the Ford Foun- 
dation. The initial phase of this program has 
been completed with remurkable success. 
Widespread volunteer efforts of the member- 
ship along with the talented and dedicated 
work of the executive director and his staff 
have advanced the Society dynamically on sev- 
eral fronts: 


1. in research and policy development through dis- 

tinguished study and action committees; 

. in conference participation through expanded 
national conferences and new regional confer- 
ences; 

. in direct training through management insti- 
tutes; 

. in direct services through the Personnel Ex- 
change, Public Administration Calendar, and 
Social Science Library Service; 

. in chapter development through consultation 
and added information to chapters, old and 
new; 


ho 


no 


6. in public relations for the profession through 
Public Administration Bulletin, other publicity, 
and encouragement of chapter awards for out- 
standing administration; 

. in the critical international area through an ex- 
panded International Section program; and 

. in publications through Public Administration 
News and its Management Forum section and 
added emphasis on the already well regarded 
Public Administration Review. 


~I 


An immediate demonstration of the appeal 
of this program is the membership growth in 
the past 2 years—5o per cent, to over 6,300, ac- 
companied by an increase in chapters from 43 
to 63. 

But, to sustain the Society’s comprehensive 
program, this must be only a beginning. Now 
is the time for growth. Wares, of value proven 
by customer satisfaction, are on display. A vast 
potential market of additional customers ex- 
ists in all governmental units, universities and 
other training and research centers, and in 
citizen groups, among the generalist in admin- 
istration, the specialist-manager in countless 
professions, the staff adviser and the line Op- 
erator, the student and the teacher, and the 
observer and critic of public service. All can 
serve and be served through ASPA. 

With confidence in its program and in the 
prospective market, the Society’s officers have 
set goals for significant growth during the next 
two years, the period in which the Ford Foun- 
dation grant will gradually diminish and self- 
sufficiency must be established. This is the op- 
portune time for action to secure the recent 
progress, to enhance the possibilities of meet- 
ing future needs, and to promote the vitality 
and meaning of “the visible side of govern- 
ment.” 


Joun W. Macy, Jr. 
President 
American Society for Public Administration 
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How can we obtain greater economic 
efficiency in public investment and 


operation? 





READ 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


By RONALD N. McKEAN, 
The RAND Corporation, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





Points up the possibilities for greater efficiency 
in the choice of alternative courses of action in 
public programs through the application of eco- 
nomic theory to governmental problems of 
choice. The book then employs these principles 
of systematic analysis in the comparison of 
alternative water-resource investments, and sur- 
veys the opportunities for applying such analysis 
to the other governmental activities. 


CHECK THIS TABLE OF CONTENTS: ——+ 


SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS. The Cri- 
terion Problem. The Appropriate Alternatives. In- 
tangibles, Uncertainty, and Criteria. Time Streams 
and Criteria. What Can Be Done: A Recapitula- 
tion. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE ANALYSIS OF WATER- 
RESOURCE PROJECTS. Criteria in the Selection of 
Water-Resource Projects. Kinds of Benefit and 
Cost: Spillover Effects. Kinds of Benefit: Over- 
Counting, and Secondary Benefits. Valuation of 
Benefits. 

THE PROBLEMS AS ILLUSTRATED BY SPECIFIC 
ANALYSIS. Case Study I: The Green River Water- 
shed. Case Study II: Santa Maria Project. 

OTHER POTENTIAL USES OF ANALYSIS TO _IN- 
CREASE GOVERNMENTAL EFFICIENCY. Analysis for 
Performance Budgets. An Illustration. Analytical 
Aids to Governmental Economy. A Survey of Op- 
portunities 

A RAND Corporation Research Study. Publications 
in Operations Research No. 3. 

1958 336 pages Illus. $8.00 


Send for your ON-APPROVAL copy TODAY! 











JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. PAR-88 | 
| 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of EFFICIENCY IN GOVERN- 

MENT THROUGH SYSTEMS ANALYSIS to read and 

examine ON APPROVAL. Within 10 days I will return | 

the book and owe nothing, or I will remit $8.00, plus 

postage. | 


Address 


DT. wcecannancnneupansan BE xikkcs, SO Kssceasncasnis | 
O SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE | 
payment, in which case we pay postage. Same return 


| privilege, of course. | 
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HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Paul P. Van Riper, Cornell University 


“ 


. clearly ranks as one of the outstand- 
ing contributions to the literature on public 
personnel administration ... has all the 
earmarks of an authoritative and insightful 
administrative history. It will take its place 
alongside of such significant earlier histories 
as that by Carl Russell Fish, published over 
half a century ago. Indeed, because of the 
breadth and time-span of its coverage, it will 
be even more significant.”—O. Glenn Stahl, 
Director, Bureau of Programs and Standards, 
United States Civil Service Commission. xvii 
+ 588 pp. $7.50* 


LEADERSHIP IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


A Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick 
University of California, Berkeley 


Foreword by Clarence B. Randall, Retired 
Chairman, Inland Steel Company. “I want to 
express to you my admiration for this book 

- an accurate portrayal of the business 
situation . . . tremendously interesting, ed- 
ucational, and stimulating.”—E. D. Elliott, 
Vice President, Mead Johnson & Company. 
xii + 162 pp. $4.00* 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN 
ADMINISTRATION 
H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon 


“. . . deserves wide reading by govern- 
ment personnel.”—Lionel V. Murphy in re- 
view in Personnel Administration, Novem- 
ber-December issue, 1957. viii +. 196 pp. 
$5.00* 





*15% discount postpaid to A.S.P.A. members if 
check accompanies order. (History of the U. S. Civil 
Service, $6.38; Leadership in Administration, $3.40; 
Anthropology in Administration, $4.25.) 











Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 

















